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“YOU CAN ACTIVELY FLEE, THEN, 


AND YOU CAN ACTIVELY STAY PUT; 
YOU EVEN CAN ... ACTIVELY HIDE.” 


Erik H. Erikson 


ef PREFACE Je 


"d | "His IS A BOOK ABOUT COUNTRY PEOPLE who did not want to move and 
AL therefore got into a revolution. They did not figure on so odd a fate. 
me hell, high water, agitators from the outside, or report of greener 
tures elsewhere, they insisted only on staying in the villages and little 
s where they had grown up, and where before them their ancestors 
nundreds of years had lived and died—in the small state of Morelos, 
in south-central Mexico. 
Toward the turn of the present century other people, powerful entre- 
preneurs living in the cities, needed to make the villagers move in order 
) progress themselves. And between the entrepreneurs and the villagers 
conflict took shape. Not only in Morelos but in similar districts in 
er states this conflict emerged, less dramatic but no less bitter. Every- 
e in Mexico, entrepreneurs reasoned that without basic changes in 
untry they could not maintain their level of profits or keep the 
c in business. But wherever bases were changing, villagers protested 
knowing how to make money out of their fatherland. 
1910, after thirty-four years of regular government, the high poli- 
ins of the regime let a revolt break over presidential succession. Almost 
ne among Mexico’s villagers, those of Morelos deliberately joined. In a 
nths national directors of the revolt gained office. But they proved 
«less of local traditions as the men they replaced, and the progress 
enterprise continued. Threatened and bewildered, the villagers of 
os revolted again. There ensued nearly nine years of warfare, during 
ordinary farmers and field hands became guerrilleros and terrorists, 
ed sieges, and carried on sabotage and passive resistance to pacifica- 
. They had several leaders, chief among them one Emiliano Zapata. 
Partly because of their insurgency but mainly because of stronger move- 
nts of different kinds in other regions, Mexico underwent radical reforms 
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in the decade after 1910. And in 1920, Zapata dead, the Morelos revol 
aries won official recognition as a legitimate body in Mexico. 
they had forced on its regime a policy of concern for the nation 
poor. Even today agrarian welfare remains an official commit 
Mexico. 

What follows is a story, not an analysis, of how the experienc 
Morelos villagers came to pass—how their longing to lead a settled . 
a familiar place developed into a violent struggle; how they mar 
their operations; how they behaved in control of territory and in 
tion; how they finally returned to peace; and how they then fared. 
is most prominent in these pages not because he himself begged att 
but because the villagers of Morelos put him in charge and pe sis 
looked to him for guidance, and because other villagers around tł 
public took him for their champion. Through him the country 
worked their way into the Mexican Revolution. If theirs was not the 
kind of revolutionary experience, it was still, I think, the most signif 

The word “peasant” does not normally appear here. I have prefe 
other words on purpose, maybe out of crankiness, to make a point. 
seems to me that "peasant" generally sounds exotic, suggests a 
that properly fits in an exotic society; and if I were writing the hist 
a society essentially foreign and out of our time, in the past or the 
anyway strange to us, I would use the word to indicate a particula 
of country person. But I doubt that since the 1860’s Mexico has develop 
in a dimension different from ours. I do not deny that there were an 
are peasants in Mexico, but only affirm that by 1910 most families o 
the cities there probably were not peasant; certainly most fa 
Morelos were not. What they were is clear in Spanish: campesinos, 
from the fields. 

Besides, to refer to “peasants” is to verge on raising abstract qt 
of class. And this is a study not in historical sociology but in socia 
It is not an analysis but a story because the truth of the revo. 
Morelos is in the feeling of it, which I could not convey through 
its factors but only through telling of it. The analysis that I could 
that I thought pertinent I have tried to weave into the narrative, so 
it would issue at the moment right for understanding it. 

To produce this book I have knowingly depended on many people, a 
unknowingly no doubt on many others. First I thank Donald Flemin; 
headed me into Latin American history. To the Faculty Committ 
Latin American Studies at Harvard University I owe a generous fellc 
from the Robert Woods Bliss Fund for 1961-5, and a generous 
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from the same fund for the summer of 1966. For their courtesy and efficiency 
I thank the staffs of Widener Library, the New York Public Library, 
the Library of Congress, the National Archives, the University of Texas 
Library, and the University of California at Berkeley Library in the United 
States; and in Mexico those of the Archivo General de la Nación, the 
p Nacional, the Biblioteca Nacional, the Biblioteca de la Secre- 
aría de Hacienda, the Musco Nacional de Antropología e Historia, the 
Instituto de Investigaciones Históricas and the Archivo Histórico at the 
€ Nacional Autónoma de México, the Instituto de Estudios 
ricos de la Revolución Mexicana, the Centro de Estudios de Historia 
cana at Condumex, S.A., the Colegio de México, and the Biblioteca 
ral Miguel Salinas at the Universidad de Morelos. For their care and 
in typing the manuscript at various stages 1 am grateful to Claire 
irray, Joslyn Allen, and Carol ‘Thorne. For interesting interviews I 
te my thanks to Daniel de la O, Diego Zapata, Daniel Gutiérrez Santos, 
óbal Rojas Romero, and the late Antonio Díaz Soto y Gama. For 
views and permission to use private papers 1 am deeply indebted to 
e R. Gómez, Porfirio Palacios, José García Pimentel, José Ignacio 
e, Elena Garro de Paz, and Juan Pérez Salazar. For archival directions 
s on facts and interpretations I owe much to Luis González y Gon- 
Fernando Sandoval, Manuel González Ramírez, Valentín López 
ez, Antonio Pompa y Pompa, Stanley R. Ross, Juan Luis Mutiozábal, 
r Azuela, Luis Muro, Lothar and Josefina Knauth, Catalina Sierra 
ss, J. Ignacio Rubio Mañé, Beatriz Arteaga, and Daniel Cosío Vil- 
For good recommendations on style 1 thank my editors, Ashbel 
and Edward Johnson. 
| men in particular were of great importance to me as I worked 
this study: José María Luján, for teaching me about the Mexican 
Revolution; Jesús Sotelo Inclán, for teaching me about Mexico, Morelos, 
id agrarian struggles; Juan Marichal, for teaching me about Latin Amer- 
ica; and Ernest R. May and Oscar Handlin, for teaching me about history. 
To them I am profoundly grateful. On no account are they responsible for 
wh wrong or stupid or ugly in the following pages. But little that is 
good would be there if they had not helped me. 
The special sacrifices my friends, my family, and my daughter made 
yr me while I did this work rubbed sores too deep to cure now. I can only 
sk them to forgive me. 
John Womack, Jr. 
bridge, Mass. 
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A People Chooses a Leader 


“Like a wound, the country’s history 
opens in Anenecuilco.” 


—Gastón Garcia Cantú 


FT HE OLD MAN WAS ABOUT TO SPEAK Now, and the crowd of farmers 
AL waiting under the arcades behind the village church quieted down 
> hear him. They knew the meeting must be important. To make sure 
everyone could come, the elders had called it for this evening, on a Sunday. 
ind to hide it from the hacienda foremen, they had passed the word 
round in private instead of ringing the church bell.’ 
Almost all the family men in the village were there, and most of the 
ther grown but single men. Some seventy-five or eighty had come, kin- 
‘olk, in-laws, cronies, and feudists. And now, waiting together in the 
ws of the September evening, they listened carefully for what the 
led old man would say. They knew José Merino was never a man 
ignore. Uncle or cousin to many of them, respected for miles around, 
e was chief elder in the village that late summer of 1909 and president 
ie village council. The crowd could see he was too tired not to go 


Fora an account of this meeting, sce Jesús Sotelo Inclán: Raiz y razón de Zapata. 
ne o. Investigación histórica (México, 1943), pp. 175-6. 
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straight to the point, and as he spoke they listened, quietly and in ten 

He was telling them he was too old, over seventy, and too worn 
that all the elders were too old and worn-out. In the last year, he said, 
job had just gotten to be too much for them. To defend the village's | 
titles and water rights in the fields as well as in the courts required er 
they could no longer muster. Traveling back and forth to the state cap: 
in Cuernavaca, journeying even to Mexico City, arranging for lav 
facing the jefe politico (the district prefect) in Cuautla, dealing 
the hacienda managers and foremen and field guards—it was too muck 
old men. And with the new real-estate law passed in Cuernavaca thre 
months before, reforming taxes and titles, the job was getting worse? 7 
elders had served the village as best they could for years, and they s se 
it best now by resigning. The times were changing so fast the v |] 
needed more than the wisdom of age. The people of Anenecuilco 
have to elect new men—younger men—to stand up for them. That v 
all, he said, and then he asked for nominations for his own office, th 
council presidency. 

The four old men who composed the council began to take name 
and prepare for the vote. They needed to offer no advice or admoniti 
their presence alone guaranteed that the choice would be free, serio 
respected. For seven hundred years Anenecuilco had lived by the stren 
of will of men like them, and it had no better strength to trust ir 
One of the elders, Carmen Quintero, had taken an active and indep 
part in local politics for twenty-five years, having started his career b 
some of the men at the meeting were born. Another, Eugenio Pérez, : 
loaded his rifle to defend village lands as early as 1887. As for the 
two, Merino and Andrés Montes, they had been firm and faithful leade 
for well over a decade? Nearly four hundred souls made up Anenecuilco, 
and probably every one of them could look on at least one of the fe 
elders as uncle, great-uncle, cousin, brother, father, or grandfather. 
those four solemn, independent old men, no one would dare try to 

2 Tbid., 173-4. For the text of the law, see Semanario Oficial del Gobierno 
Morelos, XVIII, 26, 2. 


3 Quintero had been elected to a district electoral college for federal elections as 
early as 1884. Periódico Oficial del Gobierno del Estado de Morelos, XVI, 23, 5. He 
was also elected to an electoral college for federal elections in 1900. Semanario Oficial, 
VI, 28, 7. For Pérez, Merino, and Montes, see Sotelo Inclán: op. cit., pp. 155, 159. 

* Elizabeth Holt Bittner: “Evolución de las localidades en el estado de Morelos. 
según los censos de población, 1900-1950” (Maestría de Geografía thesis, U.N. A.M., 
1962), pp. 94-7. 
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roll a vote, or to walk out if defeated. In Anenecuilco village business was 
‘too important for muscles or tempers to interfere with. 

The nominations were in. Modesto González's had been first. Then 
Bartolo Parral had proposed Emiliano Zapata, and Zapata had in turn 
yroposed Parral. A vote was called, and Zapata won easily. 

It could not have been a surprise. Zapata was young, having just turned 
‘thirty a month before, but the men voting knew him and they knew 
his family; and they judged that if they wanted a young man to lead 
them, they would find no one else with a truer sense of what it meant 
to be responsible for the village." He had had his troubles with the district 
authorities, the first time when he was only seventeen, a year or two after 
both his parents died. He had had to leave the state for several months 
then, hiding out on a family friend's ranch in southern Puebla.” But no 
ne held that against him: in the countryside troubles with the police 
were almost a puberty rite. Anyway for the last three years he had been 
one of the leaders in the group of young men active in village defense, 
signing protests, taking a junior part in delegations to the jefe político, 
nur helping to keep up village morale.” Recently he had helped 
organize the local campaign of an opposition candidate for governor; 
though his party had suffered a disastrous defeat—voters intimi- 
ed, votes not counted, leaders arrested and deported to labor camps 
in Yucatán—he had met opposition politicians from all over the state 
and established connections with them.® After the enactment of the new 
sal-estate law, he had begun working regularly with the council.? 

Š Dates for Zapata's birth vary. For 1873, see Alfonso Taracena: Mi vida en el 
vértigo de la revolución. Anales sintéticos, 1900-1930 (México, 1936), p. 86. For 
id 1877," see Gildardo Magaña: Emiliano Zapata y el agrarismo en México, 
. (México, 1934-41), I, 104, and the second, posthumous edition of his work, 

5 vols (México, 1951-2), I, 94. For the same guess, see Baltasar Dromundo: Vida de 
E lia o Zapata (México, 1961), p. 27. For "around 1879," see Baltasar Dromundo: 
ano Zapata. Biografia (México, 1934), p. 21. For 1883, see Octavio Paz: "Emi- 
lo Zapata," in José T. Meléndez, ed.: Historia de la revolución mexicana, 2 vols. 
co, 1936-40), I, 319. The two most conscientious historians of matters Zapatista, 
Inclan and Porfirio Palacios, both agree on August 8, 1879, for which see 
‘ively: op. cit, p. 169, and Emiliano Zapata. Datos biográficos-históricos 
(México, 1960), pp. 16-17. Following them are Alfonso Reyes H.: Emiliano Zapata. 
| Vida y su Obra (México, 1963), and Mario Mena: Zapata (México, 1959), p. 169. 
Palacios: op. cit., p. 20. 
7 Sotelo Inclan: op. cit., pp. 162-6, 172-3. 
MI Chapter I for an account of this election. 
* Sotelo Inclán: op. cit, pp. 174-5. 
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In country terms, the villagers knew, he was not a poor mans the 
Zapatas lived in a solid adobe-and-stone house, not a hut. Neither he 
nor his older brother, Eufemio, had ever worked as day laborers on =. 
haciendas, and both had inherited a little land and some livestock v 
their parents died. Eufemio had liquidated his for capital to start business 
in Veracruz State—peddling, hawking, marketing, no one knew quite 
what. But Emiliano had stayed around Anenecuilco. He worked his la 
sharecropped a few acres more from a local hacienda, and in slack se 
sons ran a string of mules through the settlements south along tl 
Cuautla River.’ He also bought and sold horses in a small way. For 
of land the Zapata family had years before started dealing in lives: 
and Emiliano had learned the trade young. He had also learned 
pride horses stir in men, and so as he made money he used it on the 
buying a new one, outfitting a favorite with a fancy saddle, outfitting 
self to sit, worthily booted and spurred, on the shining back of the h 
he most admired. 

The reputation he earned with horses paid, for hacienda owi 
throughout central and eastern Morelos and western Puebla, and 
in Mexico City, spoke of him as the best trainer around and com 
for his services? But their flattering attention never won him over; 
always sensed a painful independence about him. Anenecuilcans recall 
a story of his childhood—that once as a child he had seen his father bres 
down and cry in frustration at a local hacienda's enclosure of a vill 
orchard, and that he had promised his father he would get the | 
back. If the incident occurred, he was nine years old at the time, t! 
ninth of ten children, only four of whom lived to adulthood.* If the 
was apocryphal, still the determination that it chronicled did burn i 
his glance; and sometimes, though he was as tough as nails and no 
fooled with him, he did look near tears. A quiet man, he drank less tl 
most of the other men in the village and got quieter when he did. 
for several weeks he managed the ornate Mexico City stables of a Mo 
sugar planter. It was a good chance to start climbing socially and eco- 


1 Serafin M. Robles: "El General Zapata. Agricultor y Arriero," El Campesino, 
October 1951. 
? Sotelo Inclán: op. cit, pp. 170, 172. Antonio Díaz Soto y Gama: La revolución 
agraria del Sur y EMILIANO ZAPATA, su Caudillo (México, 1960), pp. 249-6. 
? Dromundo: Vida, p. 29. 
* Surviving besides Emiliano were Eufemio and two sisters, María de Jesüs and 
María de Luz. Sotelo Inclán: op. cit., pp. 169-70. Mario Gill: Episodios mexicanos. 
México en la hoguera (3rd edn., México, 1960), p. 50-1. 
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‘nomically—to feather his nest and wind up with his own stables and 
maybe even a little ranch. But toadying, wheedling petty obligations, 
maneuvering, operating, pulling deals—it sickened him, literally. Uneasy 
and depressed, he was soon back in Anenecuilco, remarking bitterly how 
in the capital horses lived in stalls that would put to shame the house 
of any workingman in the whole state of Morelos.’ If he dandied up on 
holidays and trotted around the village and into the nearby town of Villa 
de Ayala on a silver-saddled horse, the people never questioned that 
he was still one of them. Despite his fine horses and suits, Anenecuilcans 
“never referred to him as Don Emiliano, which would have removed him 
from the guts and flies and manure and mud of local life, sterilizing the 
real respect they felt for him into a squire’s vague respectability. He was 
ene of their own, they felt in Anenecuilco, and it never made them un- 
comfortable to treat him so. 'Miliano, they called him, and when he died, 4 
ecito—poor little thing. To them he was a neighbor, a younger 
ousin who could lead the clan, a beloved nephew as rough and true as « 
seasoned timber. 
This was the man the villagers elected president of their council. But 
wher they elected him, they were also laying bets that he would stay as 
knew him. What convinced them that once in power he would 
change and abuse their trust—what kept the question from rising 
in anyone’s mind—was the reputation of his family. Zapata was an im- 
ant name in Anenecuilco. It had first appeared in local affairs as a 
name during the War of Independence in the 1810’s.° Emiliano's 
ather, Gabriel, a quiet, popular, hard-working man with a slight stutter, 
and his mother, Cleofas, were by all accounts plain folk, but they passed 
on to their son the rare, plain qualities of unambitious courage and 
, abiding integrity that glint through the family history. The 
s and the Salazars (his mother’s people) had it bred into their 
s what Mexican history was about. When a Spanish army besieged 
rebels in Cuautla during the War of Independence, boys from the 
hboring villages sneaked back and forth across the lines for weeks, 
ggling tortillas, salt, liquor, and gunpowder to the insurgents: one 
£ the -d from Anenecuilco was José Salazar, Emiliano’s maternal 
grandfather . Two of his father’s brothers, Cristino and José, had fought 
| e War of Reform and against the French Intervention in the 1860's, 
"s Barba González: La lucha por la tierra. Emiliano Zapata (México, 1960), 
Ae Sotelo Inclán: op. cit., p. 173. 
» Pp. 138742. 
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and years later Emiliano remembered the stories they used to tell him 
of their campaigns against the Reactionaries and the Imperialists.’ 
Besides, there was another José Zapata, whose career definitely fixed 
the Zapata family high in village esteem. In 1866-7 during the War of Inter- 
vention, the young Republican general Porfirio Díaz organized companies 
of men all over south-central Mexico to take part in the final push against 
the French. In every neighborhood he needed a reliable agent to mobilize 
and lead the local forces. His man in the country around Villa de Ayala 
was this other José Zapata.* Zapata was already an old man, but he knew 
the region and its people like the back of his hand, and he commanded re- 
spect wherever he passed. His home was in Anenecuilco, and after the 
war ended in 1867 in the restoration of the Republic, the people there and 
in Villa de Ayala naturally counted on him to lead them in reestablishing 
a popular peace and order. During the troubled times of the late 1860’s and 
early 1870's he was chief elder in Anenecuilco and held elected posts in the 
Villa de Ayala municipal government as well.? 'Through these years José 
Zapata kept faithful connections with Díaz, now an ambitious but ill- 
advised and confused opposition politician. He organized a secret Por- 
firista club in Anenecuilco and carried on a clandestine correspondence with 
his old chief about defending the villagers’ lands against the sugar planta- 
tions, which he described as a “malign infirmity.” Anenecuilcans revered 
him: when his comrades reported his death to Díaz in 1876, it was “the | 
death of our beloved president, whom we considered almost as a father.”? | 
And for years afterward they continued along the political course he had 
marked for them, trusting, even after Díaz came to power and betrayed his | 
earlier promises, that in the end he would remember to help them protect | 
their fields. Still in 1892, in a bitter presidential election, young Anenecuil- | 
cans like Eufemio Zapata, Octaviano Gutiérrez, and Teodoro Placencia | 


7 [bid., p. 192. 

8 Victoriano Gómez to the auxiliary mayor of Anenecuilco, July 9, 1867, Archivo 
de Jesus Sotelo Inclan (henceforth ASI). José Zapata to Narcizo Medina, February 9, | 
1867, ASI. 

? José Zapata to the municipal aide of Anenecuilco, October 10, 12, and 19, 1870, | 
ASI. 

1 J. Zapata, A. Solares, and Teodosio Franco to Porfirio Díaz, June 14, 1874, cited | 
in Alberto María Carreño, ed.: Archivo del General Porfiro Diaz. Memorias y docu- | 
mentos, 24 vols. (México, 1947-58), XI, 142-3. | 

? Teodosio Franco, Alfredo Solares, and Justino Arriaga to Porfirio Díaz, January | 
23, 1876, ibid., XI, 300-1. I owe this reference and the preceding one to the generosity | 
of Jesús Sotelo Inclán. | 
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ed it their civic duty to enroll in local Porfirista clubs and vote for 
€ leader old José had given the villagers faith in.* Exactly how Emiliano 
ras related to this patriarch, who died three years before he was born, is 
ll — but José Zapata was probably a brother of his grandfather, a 
uncle. In any case his part in village history served to establish Za- 
ta as an honored name there. 

Finally, the security of kinship was in the present meeting's very air: 
no was also a nephew of the incumbent chief, José Merino.* The 
s knew they were in for trouble for the next few years. They had 
r bet than Zapata to see them through. 

er offices were then opened to nominations and filled by young men, 
ial leaders for the last five years of the new generation in the 
age. Francisco Franco, a close friend of Emiliano's, was elected secre- 
y — Sánchez and Rafael Merino, José's son, were named treas- 
rs; and José Robles became vocal, a sort of member without portfolio. It 
a short and simple ceremony—the assembly, election, and transfer of 
jority. Really it was not unusual, since in hard times the traditional 
edure was for the elder "judges" to give way to the younger "warriors," 
‘on that Sunday evening, September 12, 1909, the times in store for 
lco looked grievously hard. 

ita spoke briefly. He said that he accepted the difficult responsibility 
ferred upon him, but that he expected everyone to back him. "We'll 
k, you, " Francisco Franco thirty years later remembered someone 
ie crowd m out to Zapata: "We just want a man with pants on, 
id us.” 

Idea Patriótica, March 10, 1892. 

undo: Vida, p. 36. 

o Inclán: op. cit., pp. 175-6. 
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President Drax Elects 


a Governor 


“Where the captain commands...” 


HE MEXICAN REVOLUTION HAPPENED because the high politi 

country openly failed to agree on who should rule when P 

Porfirio Diaz died. These politicians, nicknamed the cientifico: 

| it a natural law that the nation could progress only through th 
and for their benefit. From the early 1890's on they lectured Me 

the authority their special science entitled them to, and they eve 
convinced great sections of the public of their infallibility. But by : 

were floundering in the test of arranging succession to Diaz, who 
president then for twenty consecutive years. In 1908, two years b 
next presidential election, the test became a notorious affair of st 
with their maneuvers exposed, the powerful proved naive, treacher 
incompetent. In a short time their fashionable order collapsed. 
What made the test a crisis was its publicity, and what made it 
was Díaz's pride. In February 1908 Díaz had granted an interview te 
known American “special correspondent,” James Creelman, on as 
in Mexico for the popular American monthly Pearson’s Mag. 
told Creelman he was definitely retiring when his term ended in 
would not, even if his “friends” begged him, “serve again.” He 


* Or 
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. as a blessing" the formation of an opposition party, he said. "And if it 
can develop power, not to exploit, but to govern," he promised, "I will 
stand by it, support it, advise it and forget myself in the successful inaugura- 
tion of complete democratic government in the country.” 

Then seventy-eight years old, and pathetically obsessed with fixing his 
place in Mexican history, Díaz intended by these words only to strike the 
'statesmanlike pose he believed worthy of the high rank he held in world 

steem. He was sincere but not serious. Resigning, retiring, and promising 
Cone had long been his favorite gestures, always harmlessly per- 
formed for the same audience—for journalists, who could only report, 
never for Congress, which might accept. And no one had ever taken his 
ds to heart. But there was a difference this time that charged what he 
said with unexpected significance: Diaz was getting old and could not hide 
it. Before, talk about retiring was only breath wasted and forgotten. Now, 
in m it was a morbid reminder that whether he retired or not, he would 
n die, and then times would change. 
| Noi important politicking had gone on in Mexico for over thirty years 
without Díaz involving himself in it. By this means he had become the 
only politician able to maneuver through the intricate maze of alliances 
nistices. To ensure his control he kept all deals precarious: in 1908 
pra ly everything central depended on him. The very idea of his de- 
ture unsettled people and sent shivers through officeholders high and 
ow. For his own good Diaz should have avoided alarming the public, and 
could have done so by turning Creelman away or by having the Mexican 


ress suitably distort his words for Mexican readers. But now toward the 
id of his life he longed for the genuine gratitude of his compatriots even 
gre than the respect of an Edwardian world, and out of a tardy and in- 
nope that he might win it by liberal words, he allowed the most 
tial pro-government newspaper in the country, El Im parcial, to 
ibl h a full translation of the interview in early March. Like the sudden 
fled tolling of a royal funeral bell, the report signaled the ending of 
e age in Mexico—Don Porfirio's—and the beginning of another (God 
W fe waste), when those left in charge would have to act on their own and 
out p nts. 
t in fact the ceremony was a fake: Díaz was still around. Staging 
ma watching people play them fascinated him. And in the Creel 
n interview he indulged himself again—asking people and polriciana 


James Creelman: “President Diaz. Hero of the Americas,” Posres) ager, 
| : 3 * (March 1908), 242. 
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to carry on as if he had left when he had not and was not about to, anc 
way, as everyone knew, would not quit politicking until he lay stiff 
grave. The effect was worse than if he really had died. No politician 
country quite knew how to start acting. Científicos were at a loss y 
to pretend the interview had never occurred, or to take it seriously 
begin organizing independently for the rgro elections, bargaining 
Díaz for what support they might get. Reformers also worried 
strategy: was the interview a trick to get them to stick their necks 
a legitimate invitation to bring their informal and amateurish acti 
into the open and coordinate them in professional parties? t 
about leaving and then not clearing out, Díaz made it hard for N 
politicians to count on anything. Thus he confused the regular workii 
of the whole system. 
Although in the interview Díaz referred exclusively to national 
and the presidential election of 1910, the confusion he aroused - 
effect on the state level. This happened because of the especially 
nature of state political deals, involving deep local interests and cla 
loyalties. Normally these deals were like iron. But whenever one i 
and it became necessary to renegotiate who should rule a state, t 
gling was fierce among entrenched local politicians and Don Por: 
bitrating agents. Once the exhausted contenders arrived at an agree 
they tried to make it last as long as possible. Through officially 
candidates and rigged elections, the state proceeded in political 
agreement's durability, however, depended on meticulous attention. 
its terms, which in turn depended on their clear definition. The Cre 
interview blurred previously clear lines and led to independent mov 
in 1909 gubernatorial elections in Morelos, Sinaloa, Yucatán, and Co: 
Officials let politicking get so out of hand that the federal goverr 
eventually had to drop its new pretense of neutrality and revert t 
imposition of candidates. 
The election in Morelos in February 1909 was the first after the 
man interview in which a serious opposition organized. Ordinarily 
the death of a governor in office moved the partners in a state deal | 
nerve-racking strain of renegotiation, and that is what happe 
Morelos. Governor Manuel Alarcón, having just been reelected fa 
fourth straight time in August 1908, died on December 15, 1908? H 
stayed in office so long partly because the people of his state respected 
As his replacement, they naturally wanted a man like him. And 
? Semanario Oficial, XVII, 32, 1; 51, 1. El Pais, December 16, 1908. 
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through a preposterous miscalculation, they were presented with a very 
different sort, they resisted. Two years later Mexico began laboring 
? through the first of those enormous, heaving spasms that ruptured central 
| authority and let the revolution loose. What happened in Morelos during 
= that national crisis was mainly determined by what had happened there 
during the 1909 election. 

The affair began without a hint of becoming awkward. The December 
morning when Alarcón died was ten months after Diaz had intoned to 
Creelman and the ages that fantastic liturgy of self-sacrifice, liberahsm, and 
democracy. There had already been six gubernatorial elections as well as 
federal and state congressional elections.” And although there were heated 
Private debates and numerous pamphlets urging the formation of inde- 
pendent parties, no group had publicly appeared to take Diaz at his new, 
tolerant. word. When, therefore, on the afternoon of December 21, the 
Monday following Alarcón's funeral, a clique of sugar planters, lawyers, 
and state politicians conferred with Diaz in his presidential office, they 
assumed their new governor would be elected, like those of the year before, 
according to the regular procedure: on election day the state government 
d see that the proper candidate won by whatever margin was con- 
sidered suitable. Who the candidate was, the conference between Diaz and 
the state leaders would determine.‘ 

Picking a worthy successor to Alarcón should have offered no problem. 
He was himself a perfect model, a native son whose career knitted firmly 
and vitally into the region's recent history." Alarcón had been born in 1851 
on Buenavista hacienda, near the village of Santa María, a few miles north 
of Cuernavaca, and had passed a childhood as poor and hard as Mexico 
then had to give. Seven years old when the War of Reform broke out, 
twelve when the French arrived to install Maximilian, he never had the 
shance to learn more than farming and fighting. At fifteen he joined the 
local Republican colonel to resist the occupying Imperialist army. His 
mother found him and brought him home, but he ran off again—this time 
farther, to Tepoztlán—and joined the Republicans there. After the war, 
In Hidalgo, Guerrero, Tlaxcala, Puebla, Mexico State, and Morelos, where 
larcć had just won. México Nuevo, April 2, 1909. 

í For accounts of the conference, see El Imparcial, December 22, 1908; Diano del 
Hogar, January 3, 1909; Mexican Herald, December 22, 1908, Mérico Nuevo, January 
2, 1909; Actualidades, January 1, 1909. 

5 In her Tempest over Mexico (Boston, 1935), p. 35, Rosa E. King says the people 
of Morelos wanted "another Indian" for governor, “a popular man.” What they 
meant was a native son. 
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in 1869, the old Third Military District of Mexico State became th 
pendent state of Morelos. State jobs naturally went to local veterans : 
war, and Alarcón, who had taken part in the sieges of Cuernavaca ; 
Mexico City, got an appointment as head of the rurales, mounted 
police, in Yautepec and Tetecala districts. The highwaymen and b: 
who swarmed over Morelos at that time soon found it easier to do b 
elsewhere than in his zone.’ A military Republican when civilian 
licans were looked on as jaded schemers, Alarcón disapproved of J 
successor, Sebastián Lerdo de Tejada, “a Mexican version of Lord Ch 
field.”* When Diaz, his former army boss, revolted in 1876 against Pr 
Lerdo, Alarcón, still a district police chief, bolted to his side and was 
missioned to operate in Morelos, Guerrero, and Mexico State. Díaz" 
triumphed, and a year later the new Porfirista governor in Mor 
warded Alarcón with a promotion to state chief of rurales. This ge 
afterward enjoyed the reputation of having wiped out brigandage in 
state; actually he only presided while Alarcón and his local officers di 
work of running down the outlaws, shooting them on the spot, and 
season by season, returning the districts to order. 

Porfirian Mexico prized tough policemen, and Alarcón's talents 
won him other posts. By 1883 he was a jefe político.” By 1884 he was elect 
to the state legislature, serving at the same time as lieutenant g 
And he kept his job as state police chief. Despite his poor health, I 
all of Morelos's twenty-six municipalities, acquainted himself 
local notables, and cultivated their support? During the late 
early 1890's he emerged as the strongest politician in the state, and 
the current governor died halfway through his term in 1894, Alarcói 
over for the interim without hesitation or trouble, had himself ele 
his own right two years later, and began a stern but benevolent rul 


ended only with his death? 


* [reneo Paz: México actual. Galeria de contemporáneos (México, 1898 
TJ. Figueroa Doménech: Guía general descriptiva de la República 
Historia, geografía, estadistica, etc., etc., 2 vols. (México, 1899), 11, 370. 
8 The phrase comes from Frank A. Knapp, Jr.: The Life of Sebastián L 
Tejada, 1823-1889. A Study of Influence and Obscurity (Austin, 1951), p. 1 
° Cuautla district was his. Paz: op. cit., p. 43. 
! Periódico Oficial, XVI, 61, 1; 57, 3. ‘ 
? See Cecilio A. Robelo: Revistas Descriptivas del Estado de Morelos (Cuerna 
1885), passim. 
3 El Orden. Periódico Oficial del Estado de Morelos, X, 49, 2-3; 50, 2. 
Oficial, II, 33, 1. 
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Before and after he became governor, Alarcón's hfe was one of public 
success. The secret was a profound shrewdness about the basic social prob- 
lem of the state. This was the confhct between the few, powerful sugar 
planters (or, when as usual they were absent, their managers) and the 
scores of village leaders and small farmers. Both sides had always been 
zealous, but the struggle became desperate in the 1880's. Completion. of 
the Veracruz-Mexico City railroad in 1873 had lowered freight rates in 
central Mexico, and with the extension of a branch line to Cuautla in 1881 
and Yautepec in 1883 planters began importing heavy machinery and 
setting up big sugar mills to supply the large new markets now opened. To 
grow much more sugar than before, they considered it easier to farm more 
extensively rather than more efficiently. The race was on to grab land, 
water, and labor. Through the 1890's and into the new century, the 
planters had immensely the better of it. But Alarcón gained popularity 
by at least listening to the villagers’ petitions, and sometimes even granting 
one By then a plantation owner himself, he had the talent of the trì- 
-umphant poor boy for inspiring in plain people a sense that he understood 
them. This talent he needed, because he could not really help them. In 
in those years no governor could not have favored the planters, who 
ciini resented even verbal tokens of respect for villagers and small 
farmers. In practice the only thing a politician could do was go through the 
motions of a compromise, pose, juggle, fake, do magic; at that Alarcón 
was a home-grown genius; hence his success. Had he lived—had that 
Mexican country diet not corroded his insides and killed him of gastro- 
enteritis at fifty-seven—he might well have changed the course of rebellion 
in "t state two years later, perhaps by some judicious deal prevented it 


A popular policeman, born of the people and reader of their hearts— 
rho could come after such a man? Four candidates were mentioned in the 
rence with Díaz on December a1. One was Luis Flores, Alarcón's 
egular stand-in, the lieutenant governor in Morelos off and on for the last 
thirty years. Two others were personal associates of Diaz's and leaders in 
he National Porfirista Party: Demetrio Salazar, a Mexico City lawyer 


4 Domingo Diez: Bibliografia del estado de Morelos (México, 1933). pp. clue 

Ixxi. See Chapter ii for a detailed discussion of this process 

5 [bid., pp. clxxviiicclxxxi. 

* His hacienda was Temilpa. See Domingo Diez: Dos conferencias sobre el Estado 

t Morelos (México, 1919), p. 56. For an interesting sketch of Governor Alarcón m 
on, see Mrs. Alec Tweedie: Mexico As | Saw It (New York, 1901), pp. 291-393 
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who was the son-in-law of a former Morelos governor and especially in- 
fluential in Cuautla, and Antonio Tovar, a colonel in the army and an old- 
time politician still popular in the state’s villages and small towns. An- 
other possibility was Agustin Aragon, a Jonacatepec native who had become 
one of Mexico’s most distinguished intellectuals.’ Any of these would have 
been a sound candidate, a man supported in his own right and command- 
ing statewide respect so that imposing him would not cause serious dis- 
content. But during the talks another figure cropped up—one so unlikely 
that political gossips the next day confused him with his cousin, then 
governor of the Federal District. This was Diaz’s chief of staff, Pablo 
Escandón. 

Alarcón must have turned over in his grave. A man less like him could 
not have been found in the whole Republic. Escandóns had graced Maxi- 
milian's Imperial court, helped finance the Veracruz-Mexico City railroad, 
made haciendas famous, and recently, an Escandón having been appointed 
the Federal District governor, taken over metropolitan society. Among 
Mexico's fanciest showpieces, veritable luxury-rate tourist attractions, they 
had shown off so long that by 1900 they had almost lost their capacity for 
anything else. In the early years of the new century the name Escandón 
still appeared prominently in newspapers—but in the society columns. Of 
this mighty, dying tree, Pablo was the last frail twig. 

He was only flimsily connected with Morelos politics, and the idea that 
he could govern in the agile but firm manner of Alarcón was absurd. A 
delicate soul, educated like many other youths of his class at the Jesuit 
College at Stonyhurst, England, Pablo had returned to Mexico and entered 
the family sugar business in Morelos around 1900.? He soon secured the 
Escandón reputation as “progressive.” Planters all over the country con- 
sidered Atlihuayán, the Escandón hacienda near Yautepec, "a model 
property." Doing business and paying taxes in Morelos soon earned him 

? México Nuevo, January 2, 1909. For Tovar and Salazar, see Ricardo Garcia 
Granados: Historia de México, desde la restauración de la Repáblica en 1867, hasta la 
caida de Huerta, 2 vols. (2nd edn., México, 1956), II, 48. Aragón was an editor of the 
Revista Positiva, a Mexico City "philosophical, literary, social, and political" monthly 
bearing the motto “Order and Progress" and the date according to the Comteian cal- 
endar. See Eduardo Blanquel: "La Revista Positiva de D. Augustin Aragón y la 
Historia de la Ciencia en México," Memorias del Primer Coloquio Mexicano de 
Historia de la Ciencia, Vol. 1 (1964). 

8 E] Imparcial, December 22, 1908. 

? King: op. cit., p. 33. Semanario Oficial, VII, 28, 2-3. 

1 Mexican Herald, December 22, 1908. 
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minor political rewards. In 1902 he was clected the state's alternare senator 
and in 1906 was reelected.” He also served off and on as the federal deputy 
from Morelos. But he had not a political bone in his body, President Diaz 
recognized his real talents: from the time Pablo joined the army (99 à 
captain), Díaz kept him on his staff? A fine ornament, Pablo was t make 
sure the regime's style was right. Hc did well and over the years received 
regular promotions. By 1908 he was a licutenant colonel. 

There he was, one of Mexico's fanciest dukelings, prissy and fawning, 
pking forward to a long, rich life of fashionable and stately paradings.* 
Then—an apparently trivial assignment—Diaz sent him to Cuernavaca as 
his official representative to preside over Alarcón's funeral, and life went 
ur. While he was there tending to the ceremony, a group of planters and 
heir agents, led by Antonio Barrios, Ramón Corona, and Fernando Non 
hb visited him. They suggested he get interested in being Morelos's new 
‘governor.’ He did not refuse, and, encouraged, they arranged the confer 
wit Diaz the following Monday. When in Monday's talks it came 
to agree on a man, they passed over the others and chose Pablo. 
in one knew better than Pablo himself that the choice was politically 
culous. Being a governor was the last thing he wanted, as he later 
d over tea with a friend in Cuernavaca, the English lady hotelier 
sa fea Mixing in what he called “those beastly local politics” would 
ien the heart of any gentleman, he complained to her. Friends gener- 
sly observed that he was “too aristocratic” for hard work like governing, 
hers less generously remarked that his career had been limited to the 
identia pon room,” and that if he ever saw what went On in 
, it was “only through palatial windows or through the crystal panes 
his mt. “T Nervous civilian politicians worried that his candulacs 
ht signify the predominance of the military party among Diaz's cker 
ers. But this was silly—imagine Pablo Escandón involved m such grems 


] ario Oficial, VIII, 29, 1, XV, 28, 1 

5 México Nuevo, January 2, 1909. 

4 Manuel Márquez Sterling, the Cuban writer and diplere, poned ot) lame 
after meeting him in the National Palace in mp Ser ba Ponte 

(Havana, 1905), PP. 79-80. Sec abo his Los stems dies del Poetic 

(Mi gestión diplomática en México) (anol ed, Mex, INT, p om 
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King: op. cit, p. 33 A widow, Mrs King ran ime id. ove peo Dew bomi A 
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maneuvers!—and they were quickly reassured. The new independent jour- 
nal México Nuevo described exactly the meaning of his army life. “Colo- 
nel Escandón's prestige among the military,” it said, “is only the prestige 
accorded a perfect sportsman."* 

Why pick a "perfect sportsman" to run a state, especially when he had 
to follow a native-son governor who had been popular and down-to-earth? 
It made no obvious sense. But to the planters who conferred with Díaz 
that December afternoon, the question was not why but why not. Manuel 
Araoz, the leader of the commission (and vice president of the científico 
Reelectionist Party), was among the biggest planters in Morelos.” His three 
plantations already included over 31,000 of the state’s most fertile acres; 
local government could have survived on the taxes he alone could have 
paid. But he wanted even more land under cultivation, to bring an even 
higher rate of return on his investment. The problem was not paying the 
price: although land in Morelos cost more than anywhere else in the country 
except the Federal District, the planters could afford it. What bothered 
Araoz and his fellow hacendados was getting the land put up for sale. Al- 
most no public land remained available.’ Even offering attractive terms, 
the planters could not induce villagers to traffic in the titles to their fields. 
To acquire the land, they had to resort to political and judicial maneuvers 
—condemnations, court orders, foreclosures, and defective-title rulings. 
Manuel Araoz wanted a governor he could use. He preferred to avoid 
someone like Tovar, a man with grass-roots appeal of his own, who might, 
even in trivial ways, stand against him. To Araoz and most other planters 
the Creelman interview meant they could drop the hypocrisy of being 
_“responsible state fathers,” organize along clear class lines, and still enjoy 

official backing. With Alarcén providentially removed, they were free to 

be as shortsighted as they pleased. So no Tovars for them: a “perfect sports- 
man,” a planter like themselves, a good fellow at the Jockey Club, a ten- 
derhearted socialite who would stay away and let them alone—that was 
what they were out for. 

Diaz himself would probably have preferred someone with more local 


popularity. In the conference he told the planters he also approved of the 


8 México Nuevo, January 2, 1909. 

® For Araoz’s politics, see Garcia Granados: op. cit., II, 48. For his landholdings, 
see the table of haciendas in Appendix A. He also owned two of the twenty-four 
sugar mills in Morelos. 

1 Manuel Mazari: “Bosquejo histórico del Estado de Morelos” (MS, 1930), p. 109. 
I consulted this work thanks to the generosity of Valentín López González. 
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other men mentioned. But Araoz and his friends were impeortaet men, 
and they wanted Pablo; Díaz knew that at least he would be harmless, anal 
he gave way. Pablo protested fecbly to Don Porfirio that he did not want 
the “appointment,” but, told it was his duty, he accepted? The next day 
the other men who had been proposed began denying thor avanlabilyty, 
And as of December 22 Pablo Escandón was the figure the people of 
Morelos believed they would have to get used to for at least the next three 
and a half years. 

The Porfirista machine slipped quickly into gear. Barrios, Corema, and 
Noriega called a meeting of the state's principal businessmen and profes 
sionals for December 30 at the Hotel Moctezuma in Cuernavaca, There 
Corona, the commission secretary, informed them that Diaz had approved 
their request for Escandón's candidacy and that Escandón had accepted, 
The meeting at once reinstituted the familiar Central Porfirio Diaz Club, 
which formally nominated Pablo. The next day a less imposing bunch, local 
political and social notables from all six districts of the state, convened in 
Cuernavaca to learn about the club's formation and their candidate's noms: 

nation. Escandón Fed encouraged these faithful town and village bows 

e brief appearance.‘ And after discussing common local problems, ex 
changing gossip, and entertaining themselves as politicians away fram home 

will, they returned home to start arranging his election. 

At this point everything looked routine. Invitations were going out for 
the congratulatory banquets for Escandén in Mexico Cay.’ True, de 
( d reminders appeared in the independent press that Escandón 
candidacy did not necessarily exclude others, that Díaz had alu spoken 
well of more popular men, that if Morelos were left to itself, st wouhi quek 
Flores (or Tovar, or Salazar).* As early as December 23 Diario del Hager 

| called for a formal opposition campaign. “The moment 4 preci” 

Ca But these helpless protests quickly petered out. Aad even after 

a convention on December 31 in Cuernavaca, there wee ma 

blic sign of political objection. If the Creelman wtermew had dis 
rupted the state's politics, the chief beneficiaries seemed 10 be the pianisti, 
who felt entitled to name a toady as governor 

But without fanfare or banquets something capruna] hal already 


2 King: Op. cit., p. 33 

3 Diario del Hogar, january 4 1909 El Diario. jaen] Py tome 
* Diario del Hogar, January 1, 1000. 

5 E] Imparcial, January 5 ad 7, 04% 

* Mérico Nuevo, January 2 av 4, O 
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happened. At the news of the planters’ offensive, a native resistance had 
quietly formed behind the scenes in Morelos.” If such ventures were rare, 
that was only because Diaz usually stymied them, not because there was 
lack of raw material. In every district of the state—as in every state in the 
Republic—there were families with grievances against local authorities. 
For some the grievance was simply poverty; for others, the long exclusion 
from serious politics because they or their fathers or uncles had joined the 
wrong side when Diaz first rose to power years before; for still others, a 
specific gripe against a specific official. These disaffected families formed a 
vague community of opposition. The oldest and most important knew 
each other, or at least knew of each other, and certain men were recognized 
from district to district as opposition leaders. The articulate and prominent 
among them were townfolk of course, with white collars, shoes, underwear, [ 
and important if shaky connections with the establishment. But mostly, and 
most firmly, the opposition was composed of rural families, dissident clans - 
scattered around the countryside. They usually kept quiet and let the 
clerks and shopowners and editors and lawyers do the talking, but when 
they did act they meant business. They were no people to trifle or to trifle 
with—these villagers and small farmers, the common country people o 
Morelos. Their ancestors had taken part in some of the most dramatic 
difficult episodes of Mexican history. They knew from experience 
dignity and independence were, and how long patience and courtesy coi 
legitimately suspend them. And they would not be intimidated. Di 
himself, who had fought and intrigued all through the region, often 
marked that “those tramps in the South are tough.”® When he took 
the government in 1876 and began organizing his regime, the rural dem 
crats gradually went underground and the city liberals reconciled th 
selves to being left out. But they and their sons held on to the liberal hope 
of the Restored Republic of 1867. The opposition now springing up age i 
Escandón—the town and country united, the town speaking for 
country—was at once a renaissance, a reorganization, and a homecoming 
for them. 
Mexico still belonged to Don Porfirio, however. And whether shop- 
owners or farmers, the Morelos opposition knew better than to waste : 
on plans for a regular campaign. In the Porfiriato direct electoral : 
7 Antonio Sedano: “Andanzas militares del Coronel Republicano Antonio Sed: 
y Algunos Relatos Históricos del Estado de Morelos” (MS, 1919), p. 18, ASI. 7 


opposition was not fully reported in the press until January 7, 1909, by México ¡ 
8 Sotelo Inclán: op. cit., p. 186. 
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ntations rarcly took place: practical politics. was a matter of making 

jor And to force the planters into new negotiauons from which a more 

representative official candidate might emerge, the Morelos opposition had 

to show Diaz it deserved attention, Strategy required not a full length 

yen but simply one that started with a great burst of energy. If it 

looked strong enough early enough, Diaz might consider the trouble of 

uppressing it more costly than the embarrassment of coming to terms with 

> The real question for the opposition leaders was whether they would 

e the time and freedom to impress Díaz. Having calculated their chances 

if inthe Tight of the Creelman interview, they were optimistic. If the planters 

felt the interview licensed them to act irresponsibly, the opposition leaders 

felt it ^ aa a longer and more extensive (though never absolute) 
protection for independent politicking. 

Tk purpose of their work being a deal, there was one man they knew 

y could not do without. This was General Francisco Leyva, local hero 

fh War of Intervention and the state's first governor. Now seventy-three 

' old and residing in Mexico City, he had officially been on the outside 

ing in for the last thirty-odd years, but that did not mean he did not 

To the insiders in the capital, he represented the outsiders in Morelos, 

| of sergeant-at-arms in the pay of both the seated and the unseated. 

his post he held by virtue of being party to one of those informal armi- 

ces essential to Mexican politics. The armistice—it was with Diaz—had 

malized and turned to good account a hosulity that began in the 

s. After the War of Intervention Díaz was angling for a pohtcal 

: from which to challenge President Juárez. One of his most foolish ideas 

to try for the governorship of Morelos in 1869 Leyva had earned the 

o the war he had been military commander in the area, 

nd Ediren as the districts deputy to Congress he had managed its 

hievement of statehood.! But Diaz horned in, and lost in a free election by 


also ran for president in these years, as well as for chief. bec al the 

ne Court (the effective vice president) and for federal deputy of several dari 

we Danie! Cosio Villegas: Historia Moderna de México. La Republws Re tame abe 
Vida Politica (México, 1955), pp. 86-9. 

‘See the Papeles de Francisco Leyva, Folder 8, in the Archive Generel de la Nación 

1 AGN); also Diez: Bibliografia, pp. cxlvir-liti, and Mawuel Rivers Caos 


ieri s | de la intervención y del Imperio de Maximilianti, e voli (amd adn. Mb 
1), 1, B, 736-7. Leyva had to betray the state he formally. errada Leya 
f có State, to split off its Morelos districts. See Pantalón Tower Pinme reia 
a del cwarto congreso constitucional, y voh. (Mwe, 16724), ML a pra 
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57 to 174.” Bad feelings between Leyva and Diaz worsened when Leyva's 
brother was killed two years later putting down a local rebellion in support 
of Díaz's revolt of La Noria? After Díaz in 1876 overthrew President 
Lerdo, on whom Leyva depended, he abruptly dumped Leyva out of power 
in Morelos and never let him back in state politics. But that did not stop 
people from informally following Leyva’s lead; to scores of Morelos fami- 
lies, Leyva remained the true chief. And this was why he mattered to Diaz. 
For Díaz ruled two republics—his own official Mexico of Victorian gen- 
tlemen in frock coats, and an estranged and frayed Mexico of pariahs. 
When there had to be words between Díaz and that other, frayed republic, 
the old chiefs outcast since the 1870’s were the only ones who could medi- 
ate. If the opposition community scattered around Morelos in 1909 wanted 
to renegotiate the question of who would be governor, Leyva alone could 
talk for them. 

Around Christmastime, opposition emissaries met the general at his 
home in Mexico City to discuss their plans. They knew the appeal of his 
name in Morelos, and they tried to get him to run. He refused, "because he 
was too old,” but he proposed his two sons, Alfredo, a deputy inspector in- 
the Federal District Police Department, and Patricio, an agronomist and 
official in the Water Division of the Ministry of Public Works.* The com- 
mission tentatively approved of Patricio. 

General Leyva then arranged an appointment with Díaz. On December 
28, a week after the planters, he saw the President and inquired how he 
would look on a rival campaign. That was easy for Diaz to answer: all 
Leyva could later report to the commission was the President’s assurance 
that “anyone whom the citizens of Morelos freely elect would be welcome 
to him.” Díaz's tongue-in-cheek pieties about popular will and the electoral 
law were not very encouraging. The oppositionists hesitated to start work. 
They did not know whether they would be let alone long enough. Not 
until a week later, January 4, did the Cuernavaca group issue a call for a 
Leyvista convention on January 7.° 


There was some last-minute guessing about an alternative to Patricio, 


2 For the most detailed reports on the campaign, see La Opinión Nacional, April 
22 to July 15, 1869. 

3 Alberto Leduc, Luis Lara y Pardo, and Carlos Roumagnac: Diccionario de 
geografia, historia y biografia mexicanas (Paris, 1910), p. 558. e 

4 México Nuevo, February 14, 1909. Diez: Bibliografía, p. clxxxiii. 

5 México Nuevo, January 7, 1909. 

8 [bid., January 9, 1909. 
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¡but the magic of the old general's name settled the question for the coo 
Mention. The day before it met, dates for the clecwon were offi salis 
announced: February 7 for the primary, when the clecteral colleges were 
filled; February 21 for the secondary, when the colleges voted.* That meant 
only a couple of wecks to organize a fastestaruing campaign «rome enough 


ito make Diaz reconsider. Names had appeal, and the opposition needed all 
the free appeal it could get: the jumor Leyva was formally nominaies* 

So by January 8, a little over three weeks after Alarcón's death polities 
in Morelos had a new look. To resist the planters’ open mancuvers for car. 

domination, an opposition had materialized. Whatever its strategy, it 

convened and agreed on a candidate, and the national press waa seri- 
‘ously reporting the affair. Merely by involving General Leyva, even through 
his son, the opposition looked likely to force a new deal. By January 19, pat 
two days after the Leyvista convention, rumors were abroad. Escandón, w 
twas reported, had dropped out of the race at his family's request, and 
Leyva would probably win Diaz's personal approval! Politicians relaxed 
p the next day Escandón denied the report; and, with Leyvista charges 
of Escandón's incligibility on grounds of nonresidence, it became clear that 
ET r side would quit without heavier or sweeter pressures? But this 
wa a the initial test of nerves, and no one doubted that the contestant 
uld soon find a politic way of settling their problem. It was incredible 
má candidate would have the stamina to compete six weeks in a state 
1. Besides, there would be no reason to try—1f the traditional op 
position strategy worked. 

But for the first time in thirty-odd ycars it did not work. Politws throogh- 
md had been operating out of kilter for several months. Aad 
n Morelos the regular procedures finally broke down. The contes 
kon to the end, and when the clectoral colleges voted wx weeks ber, 
he opposition had not only not traded itself into oblivion bot had even 
votes. As the campaigning went along. the whole character af the cles 
a, Political clubs formed outside the tafe confine: of Coerna- 
id the original opposition came apart: the wuntry penple of Mowe be 
| out of the sedate control of their town spokemnen and learned 


—and more dangerously, why—to struggle independently 


? lbid., January 6 and 7, 1909. El Imparcial. January A, ion. 
8 Semanario Oficial, XVIII, 2, 3 

* México Nuevo, January 11, 1909 

1 Diario del Hogar, January 10, 1909. 

2 México Nuevo, January 11, 1909 
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That the contest lasted at all was unsettling: recording any opposition 
vote, much less a sizable one, bothered the jefes políticos. But that the 
opposition worked free was downright alarming. The state's established 
powers had no fear of Morelos's town liberals. If these little traders, shop- 
keepers, lawyers, editors, and schoolteachers from the various district seats 
had plucked up their courage and resisted an offensive disposition of public 
affairs, they would remain orderly souls. The procedures they would try 
to keep to would be regular, and there were regular forms for accommo- 
dating their opposition. But for country people to speak up was shocking 
and fearful. When the common people of the state—the villagers, planta- 
tion workers, muleskinners, sharecroppers, and small farmers and ranchers 
—came out in the course of the campaign in open politicking of their own, 
they tore loose all the settled lines of state politics. The commotion they 
caused reopened ancient feuds and formed new grudges so intense that 
even in a calm era it would have taken years for them to die down. 

All this happened in Morelos because of the almost accidental simul- 
taneity of more important political developments in Mexico City. No state 
opposition could last, even if it wanted to, without a powerful sponsor 
in the capital. Before 1908, the problem rarely arose: no independent groups 
of national importance existed. After the Creelman interview, efforts to 
form such groups multiplied, but not until December 1908 did one succeed 
in bringing together the proper combination of earnestness, respectability, 
and ambition. This group called itself the Organizing Club of the Demo- 
cratic Party. The Democrats wanted to prevent the incumbent Vice Presi- 
dent, Ramón Corral, from being reelected in 1910 and becoming president 
if Diaz died before his term ended in 1916. They hoped to convince Diaz 
of Corral’s unworthiness by campaigning as a party to provoke and artic- 
ulate an anti-Corral public opinion. The 1908 state and congressional 
elections had taken place too early for local opposition to benefit from 
their interference. But the scattered gubernatorial elections in 1909, they 
saw, would offer them both practice for 1910 and preliminary opportuni- 
ties for educating the public and Diaz. The Morelos election coincided 
exactly with the moves of the Organizing Club’s officers to form their 
new Democratic Party? Had they organized it sooner, its role in Morelos 
would have been somewhat different. As it was, the party in early 1909 
still had only a loosely defined organization and strategy, and its members 
were still free to act on their own. According to what Democrats thought 
their party was for, they joined either side in Morelos. 

3 García Granados: op. cit., II, 45-6. 
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The two most important Democrats to take part in the c (mpaten were 
both eminent journalists and both secretaries wf the Organism Clubs 
executive board. But they moved in oppenite directions, One was Juan 
Sánchez Azcona, editor of the recently founded México N wero, who threw 
his support to Patricio Leyva on January 13 after an interview with him 
that day. He had held off until then because the Ley vistas, counting on the 
traditional pre-election deal, insisted on organizing as personal friends of 
the old general and refused to form an authentic party with a plarferm ' 
Sánchez Azcona had helped organize the Democrats precisely because 
he wanted to stop that kind of politics and introduce a new, impersoma] 
system.’ But he soon realized there was no time for such serous work in 
Morelos.’ Politically independent and personally democratic, he must have 
been moved by Leyva's populist rhetoric. (“To guarantee the interests of the 
people is to guarantee the interests of the fatherland,” Patricio affirmed.” ) 
And Patricio had declared himself opposed to “reelectionism,” not so much 
Diaz's and Corral's reinstallation in 1910 as the general habit of arranging 
deals instead of permitting and encouraging full-scale rival campaigns. 
That was probably the crux of the matter for Sanchez Azcona. Considering 
the origin of Pablo Escandón's candidacy and the hope dimly involved in 
Patricio Leyva's, he decided to give Patricio the influential support at his 
command. Also joining the Leyvistas then were Democrats Gabriel and 
Alfredo Robles Domínguez and Francisco Cosío Robclo." 

Other Democrats wanted to usc the party to educate the public more 
| specifically—to back the aging but powerful and enlightened govertir of 
Nuevo León, General Bernardo Reyes, for the vice presidency.” General 
Reyes had long seemed a likely heir to Diaz; and under the new piver of 
- à party, the Reyista Democrats now looked forward to a personal deal in 
the old style. For that, they might use Escandón's military and waal cun. 
nections. Chief among this group was the Organizing Club's other eve 
tive secretary, Heriberto Barrón, a notorious Reyes hatcheuman. Work 
y with him for Escandón was another Democrat and well kocwwn 


“México Nuevo, January 11, 1909. 
$ Juan Sánchez Azcona: La etapa maderistu de la revolución (Mica, ii. NF 


México Nuevo, January 13, 190. 
7 Ibid., January 1$, 1909. 
* Alfredo Robles Dominguez. “Mis memea pelican” soredited dn. ES Madre 
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Reyista, Diódoro Batalla. Barrón took his public stand on January 21, when 
he printed a long interview with Escandón in his Mexico City newspaper, 
La República. He was trying to recast Escandón's image to win back some 
of the independent sympathies Sánchez Azcona had already gained for 
Leyva. Escandón's cause had suffered especially since he had confessed in 
a recent interview with a popular magazine that he was totally ignorant 
about Morelos.* In México Nuevo Sánchez Azcona never tired of remind- 
ing readers of this blunder, nor of reporting jokes about Escandón's More- 
los support, which he referred to as the “Cuernavaca Jockey and Sugar 
Club.”? Most of all Sánchez Azcona played up Escandón's failure to present 
even a vague idea of what action he planned for the state should he be 
elected. Barrón then deftly turned the tables on México Nuevo with the 
January 21 interview in his own paper. Here he provided Escandón with 
an unimpeachable program—almost word for word the very program the 
Democratic Party had adopted the day before in its convention in Mexico 
City? 

Freedom for the municipalities from the control of the jefes políticos, 
increased attention to primary education, guarantees for free speech 
and press, civic improvements, abolition of a state poll tax—all this, which 
the Mexican Herald compared to Teddy Roosevelt's Square Deal, formed 
Escandón's program.* Few took him seriously, but still the interview was 
a fine coup for Barrón. The next day México Nuevo gallantly ate its words 
and praised Escandón's "democratic" courage in publishing such a worthy 
plan. 

The interview aroused great interest in independent circles in Mexico 
City: Barrón had recast not only Escandón's image but also, irrevocably, 
the terms of the election. It had begun as a local contest tending toward a 
local deal. It had now become, as well, a war for prestige between the two 
main factions of Mexico's principal independent political group. And 
for them there could be no deal. Escandón was bound to win of course, but 
Democrats on both sides understood that having joined the fight, they had 
to keep it open and fair to the end. Freely getting out the vote was indeed 
the whole test. For them the fight was pointless without that final proof 


1 Actualidades, January 8, 1909. 

? México Nuevo, January 5 and 14, 1909. 

3 See the “Programa político del partido Democrático," January 20, 1909, cited in 
[Luis Cabrera:] Obras politicas del Lic. Blas Urrea (México, 1921), pp. 391-4. 

4 Mexican Herald, February 10, 1909. 
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on election day, when Escandón would cither win or, more or less em 
barrassingly, have to be imposed. (What they would do if the embarras 
ment—in plain words, the brutality— was extensive, they apparently dad 
not consider.) The first step in getting out the vote was to publicize the 
need for it—that is, to forsake the regular procedures of opposition and go 
directly to the people. The operation was unprecedented, but both the 
Escandón and the Leyva Democrats went to work. 

This complicated immeasurably the business of Morclos's native poli 
ticians. Both local teams already had the affair organized in their own 
terms in Cuernavaca, and publicity was the last thing they were handy at or 
cared about. But as the Democrats began arriving in the state about mid- 
January, the local leaders gradually resigned themselves to acting as 
their agents. The help from Mexico City was disruptive to their organ 
izations, but too tempting to refuse. 

The disruption meant less to the Escandonistas. As the official party, 
they had depended on Mexico City connections—President Diaz, above 
all—from the first. The jefes politicos, plantation managers, and city fathers 
armanging Escandón's election were already acting as agents for alien direc 
tors before the Democrats camc. They simply kept their assigned parts. 
‘And the Reyista Democrats did not personally take over or move anyone 
out: they only made the drive for publicity more professional. With money, 
ideas, and speakers, they claborated, refined, and extended the Escando- 

ista campaign, but they did not change its center of control, which re- 
mained in Mexico City. 
"The Leyvistas in contrast, starting as frec agents, went through a com 
plete reformation. Their original base was in Cuernavaca, hardly a rebel 
jous city. By ancient custom the weary powerful of the national capital 
ys resorted there to enjoy the deference of the natives. The original 
leaders, Antonio Sedano and his sons, Ignacio and Enrique, were natives 
C Cuernavaca and fit products of its climate. Years before, during the War 
of n, Antonio Sedano had served with General Leyva, amd ia 
y s 1870's he had remained among his partisans. When Leyva fell tn 1876 
edano fell too—but not into misery or oblivion. Having reamed har oon 
ission in the army, he entered business in Cuernavaca end in dime becarwe 
“a respected merchant there. For several years he served! as a lower ont 
dge, without salary because he had no law degree, and in iy be wai 
cted an alternate on the city council. His relatives abo euyoged s mot 
e prosperity, holding minor posts in the state bureaucracy, vong in 
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electoral colleges, and educating their children in the Cuernavaca second- 
ary school alongside the children of the foremost families in Morelos. 
The Sedanos knew the Porfirian modes, political as well as social, and they 
abided by them. Antonio Sedano and his sons never intended to parade 
around as "demagogues" or really compete with Escandón. Carefully re- 
stricting the whole procedure of negotiation to established channels, they 
worked only for an official invitation to put forth their terms. In the outly- 
ing districts poorer versions of the Sedanos followed the word from Cuer- 
navaca. And dealings had gone as planned, until the Mexico City inde- 
pendents offered their help. The Cuernavaca Leyvistas could hardly turn 
it down, and as the Democrats infiltrated their organization, their monopoly 
on the local opposition broke up. 

This happened not simply because the Democrats took part, but be- 
cause they changed the essential point and direction of the Leyvista move- 
ment. Although traces of the original effort to get a deal never disappeared, 
after mid-January they were submerged in the activity of a full-fledged 
popular campaign. There was no other way for an opposition party to win 
a big vote without much money or the advantages of official connections. 
Certainly the Sedanos' methods, designed for very different purposes, would 
not work; nor, as it soon appeared, would the Mexico City method of 
informed debate. In practice the problem had an easy answer. What it 
took to get ordinary people so interested and excited that they might vote 
for the opposition was a direct promise to them to do something about 
what made their life hard. If followers could not be dragooned or bought, 
they could at least be talked into line. Once the movement's aim and 
strategy were redefined, the Democrats had to reform its organization as 
well. Generally the reform amounted to expansion—recruiting more mem- 
bers and setting up more clubs around the state. In the two weeks after 
the Democrats joined the campaign, Leyvistas organized about twenty-five 
regular clubs in almost as many towns and villages, and published claims 
to more than 1,500 members.? But in the process there also occurred a more 
significant shift of control, which eventually reorganized the structure of 


5 Sedano: op. cit, pp. 1-18. International Bureau of the American Republics: 
Commercial Directory of the American Republics, Supplement, Containing Cor- 
rections of Errors in Volume Two of the Commercial Directory (Washington, 1899), 
p. 268. Periódico Oficial, Y, 7, 2; IX, 51, 3. Semanario Oficial, III, 51, 6; IV, 2, 2; 29, 
2-3. 

6 México Nuevo, January 18, 20-23, 25-29, and 31, February 2 and 5, 1909. 
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opposition in the state and endured after the Democrats had returned to 
their Mexico City offices. 

The shift was that the Cuernavaca Leyvistas moved over to admu 
the Cuautla Leyvistas to power. And it was significant because it could 
mot remain just a shift, with the two bases then balancing cach other 
For even in opposition Cuernavaca was conformist, a colony of Don Por 
firio's Mexico City. But Cuautla was the heart of Morelos, the real center 
of state pride and patriotism, with vital country traditions of popular 
democracy going back far beyond Don Porfirio's time to the earliest, bitter 
days of the struggle for national independence.’ Sugar planters considered 
the peons around Cuautla the touchiest in Mexico.” And this defiant spirit 
even the loca) businessmen shared. A balance between Cuernavaca and 
utla could not last, because Cuernavaca stood for a manipulated opposi 
tion and Cuautla for a vigorous and truc resistance. There was not room 
though in Morelos's politics for the two forces; and when the Democrats 
| pp organize Cuautla, they doomed Cuernavaca—and the spirit of mod 
E effect they had let loose Morelos's common people. On January 22, 
"riday and a workday, in the first big demonstration in the campaign, 
e 1,500 persons attended a rally in Cuautla to celebrate the formation 
he ia Liberal Political Club there.” The crowd jammed the city’s 
and squares cheering General Leyva and his son. It was a signal 
over the eastern and central part of the state—its traditionally inde- 
t part—men who had long suffered their own neighborhood's 
cially dito boss watched Cuautla, took heart, and followed its lead. 
What happened two days later and fifteen. miles away in the brtle 
town of Villa de Ayala was typical. Refugio Yáñez was a former municipal 
ent of P town, stil] poete and respected. Pablo Torres Burgoa was 
hoolteacher—when the town's school had money to stay open—whe 
mp local farmers on simple legal matters: they knew him t6 be 
arted man and they trusted him. Luciano Cabrera was another 
h Ayalan who had often served as advocate for villagers in land 


1 For some of the historical reasons for local pride, sec Lum Chives Ore A7 
o de Cuautla. La epopeya de la guerra de independencia (Mbvssi, vigi), m 
r$. Logan: The Siege of Cuautla, The Bunker Hill of Merwe (New York, 
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disputes! Together these three formed a Leyvista group, which they 
named (for a nineteenth-century liberal hero) the Melchor Ocampo Club, 
and invited villagers in the area to join. Malcontented neighbors and kin- 
folk from the surrounding settlements flocked in to sign up, nearly eighty 
in all. Among them were the Anenecuilcans Francisco Franco, who be- 
came the club’s secretary, Eduwiges Sanchez, Rafael Merino, Emiliano 
Zapata, and the now aging but once trusting Porfirista Teodoro Placencia? 
That same day in Jojutla, sixty-five miles southwest, the local Free Vote 
Club held the campaign’s second large Leyvista rally, drawing more than 
a thousand villagers and peons into the town. 

Only a little more than two weeks after it began as a carefully staged 
maneuver, the Escandón-Leyva dispute had thus become an agitated, public 
struggle for crowds. By all accounts the Escandonistas proved more pro- 
fessional: holding economic and political power, they could pay or force 
their employees to attend their demonstrations.* But the Leyvistas were 
more popular. It was an obvious tactic for them to play on rural discon- 
tent: posters with the militant village demand for “Land and Water” went 
up around the state, and “unauthorized” speakers began implying that 
Patricio would see to a general redistribution of land, even private prop- 
erty.” In response, village leaders like Santa María's Genovevo de la O 
declared for Leyva and began pressing their old claims against neighbor- 
ing haciendas.° The Escandonistas grew jealous, indignant, and then 
nervous and bellicose; and the Leyvistas, in counterreaction, more provoca- 
tive and fearless. In a little village northeast of Cuernavaca, for instance, 
a Leyvista leader, Fermín Bello, was called on by a Cuernavaca policeman 
and brought back to the city to see the jefe político. The jefe asked Bello 
how his campaign was going, and Bello told him—well. The jefe then 


1 For Yáñez, see Semanario Oficial, II, 15, 3, and XVII, 6, 3-4. For Torres Burgos, 
see Octavio Paz: “Estalla la bomba," El Universal, June 30, 1929, and Mazari: op. cit., 
P. 116. For the help all three gave to Anenecuilcans, see Sotelo Inclán: op. cit., pp. 
159-61. 

? México Nuevo, February 4, 1909. 

3 Ibid., January 28, 1909. 

* Ibid., January 28 and 31, February 2 and 6, 1909. 

Š Diez: Bibliografía, p. clxxxiii. The Escandonista press reported these offers 
through late January and early February; the Leyvista press kept denying that they 
were authorized, and asking that the Escandonistas identify who made them. See, 
e.g., El Diario, January 30, 1909, and México Nuevo, January 31, 1909. 

$ Genovevo de la O: "Memorias," serialized in Impacto, December 31, 1949. Per- 
sonal interview with Daniel de la O. 
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informed him that since Escandón had to win—"Don Porfiro has disposed 
it"—his village could not go for Leyva, and that unless Bello camel esd hes 
club immediately, he and his fellows would be shipped off w labor campa 
in Yucatán as soon as Escandón took office. "Where the captain oom 
mands,” the jefe concluded in fine Porfirian style, "no sailor gives orders.” 
In any previous election Bello would have gone home and diswlved the 
club. Now, he refused and went directly to see the Sedanos. That same 
evening the executive board of the Cuernavaca Leyvista club called a pro- 
test meeting and sent a complaint to the minister of the interior.” 

The drive for crowds strained tempers so severely that politicians, both 
Escandonista and Leyvista, both local and national, were hard put to con 
fine the struggle to rallies and speeches. What increasingly struck observers 
as dangerous was not the planters’ arrogance, which they took for granted, 
but the revival of bitterness and open sarcasm among the common people." 
Impulses of state pride, national patriotism, and a vague but powerful class 
consciousness were brewing into an almost violent sentiment for Leyva. 
An old hotel maid in Cuernavaca told Alfredo Robles Domínguez how 
she felt about the campaign. "Figure it out!" she said. "How could we 
help liking that kid Patricio, him coming from right around here? Besides, 
Don Pancho"— she meant Patricio's father—“was a friend of the poor man. 
He even had a fellow shot when he was governor—a gachupin landlord 
who'd had a peon thrashed almost to death. You don't have any idea,” she 
‘went on, “how the landlords and especially their gachupin manager? abuse 
people around here.” 

From the fusion of militant pride, heated tempers, raging arrogance, 

"and plain, edgy resentment, there finally exploded on February 1 a riot 

in Cuautla. When it happened, people were stunned as if they had been 
half expecting it for a long time: they could not be surprised, but oeither 
could they really believe it. This crucial episode set finally the cssetstial 
“meaning people saw in the campaign, and fixed irrevocably the mood m 
which they would remember it. 

Events in Cuautla the week before the riot had primed the elements 


7 Diario del Hogar, February 12, 1909. Among those signing the Witter were a 
few out-of-town Leyvistas in Cuernavaca on businem One wes Emidaso Pe. 
from Anenecuilco. 

* Mexican. Herald, February 3, 1909. 

* Robles Dominguez in El Hombre Libre, Seprember 34. m (hm ma 
derogatory term for a Spaniard, or by extension for an arie (oot wher!) pe 
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of the explosion perfectly. The town's new Leyvista club had tried to 
stage a rally on a Sunday, January 24, when merchants and laboring people 
could come in full strength. But the jefe político, Enrique Dabbadie, had 
refused permission. Nervous because of the big opening-day celebration two 
days earlier when he had given the Leyvistas full liberty, he feared that if he 
allowed any more freedom Cuautla district might go for Leyva. The least 
he might then lose would be his job. Unless he got contrary orders, he 
was taking no chances: after the first crowd, he had practically put the 
city under martial law, with federal troops and police and municipal 
gendarmes everywhere) But Democratic connections and the general 
pressure of public opinion moved the government in the Leyvistas' favor, 
and after the Cuautla club filed a complaint, Dabbadie gave way. The 
Leyvistas received permission to hold a rally the following Sunday, Jan- 
uary 31. Through the week they elaborated their preparations, sending out 
notices and organizing a ladies’ auxiliary.” Then, almost as a challenge, the 
pro-Escandón newspaper in Mexico City, E/ Diario, announced in mid- 
week that Escandón's champions would shortly begin a whistle-stop tour 
through Morelos? Nationally known orators like Barrón, Diódoro Batalla, 
and Hipólito Olea would speak from the back of the campaign train at 
the little stations and haciendas on the railroad line.* At larger towns the 
celebrities would parade into the main square and deliver formal speeches. 
Their first stop, El Diario noted, would be Cuautla, on Monday, February 
1, the day after the Leyvista rally. This was the riskiest place they could 
have chosen, and the timing was even stupider. 

Despite jitteriness the Leyvista rally took place without trouble on 
Sunday. At the last minute Dabbadie threatened to withdraw his permis- 
sion for the show, then at four p.m. finally confirmed it, but only till six 
p-m., when, he said, the federal police would clear the streets. He also 
refused to let the Leyvistas’ band play to welcome the speakers when they 
arrived at the train station. And he posted rurales around the main square 
once the rally started. Nevertheless Leyvista clubs from that part of the 
state—including Villa de Ayala's Melchor Ocampo Club—poured into 


Cuautla; and considering the provocations they were subjected to, they 


1 México Nuevo, January 31, 1909. 
? [bid., February 2, 1909. 

3 El Diario, January 28, 1909. 
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behaved remarkably well. They welcomed their speakers without a hand 
cheered for Diaz and Leyva senior and junior, stayed relatively sober, and 
got off the streets by six p.m.* 

But Dabbadie had scen the clation of the crowd and, like a good police 
man, sensed what might happen the next day when the Escandonistas came 
to town. That evening the Ministry of War sent a detachment from the 
23rd Infantry Battalion to Cuautla under the command of Colonel Juvencio 
Robles." 

The Escandonista train arrived at Cuautla shortly before noon the next 
morning. Inauspiciously, cheers for Leyva went up as the distinguished 
party paraded along the route toward the plaza. Monday being a work- 
day, many in the audience had come not on their own account but because 
of pressure from Dabbadic. The crowd was not very sympathetic to their 
elegant guest standing up on the platform with his well-paid rhetoricians. 
Sporadic shouts of “Mueran los gachupines"—death to the gachupines— 
‘unnerved the speakers. The crowd's enthusiasm lagged, and finally one 
speaker, Hipólito Olea, asked for a cheer for Escandón. To his outrage and 
embarrassment, several persons shouted back: "Viva Leyvaaaaa!" Olea 
"flew into a tantrum and began cursing the crowd, calling them “imbeciles” 
und “ungrateful bums.” Rocks sailed up toward him and the crowd quickly 
turned into a nasty, yelling mob. The rurales got ready to fire, and people 
tered in wild disorder." 

That evening, the plaza occupied by troops and federal police, Dabbadie 
ed an official notice—to announce his revenge for the afternoon's spec- 
tacle. “It is strictly forbidden," he declared, "to utter insulung cries Or to 
ommit any act involving a breach of peace. Offenders,” he wound up in 
an unashamed ex post facto menace, “will be sternly dealt with.” Arrests 
mmenced immediately. Local merchants, workers, clerks, peons were 
marched off to jail—some without charges being filed, many without even 
laving attended the rally, most simply because of their reputations- Local 
courts refused protection: the few hke Pablo Torres Burgos from Villa de 
Ayala who asked for a restraining order were hustled off just as quickly 
ind jailed for just as long. The arrests continued in following days, utial 
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Cuautla had more Leyvistas behind bars than any other district in the 
state.’ And repercussions extended far beyond Dabbadie's bailiwick. The 
day after the riot, Patricio Leyva lost his job in the Ministry of Public 
Works for not denying that his agents had promised land to villagers? 

In fact not much had happened—a few rocks thrown, some yelling, a 
lot of arrests and threats, but no bloodshed. But the incident seemed por- 
tentous: in the riot everyone thought he saw what he had feared the whole 
election would amount to. And that made the rest of the campaign an anti- 
climax. For “decent people,” a cientifico editor in Mexico City lamented, 
the affair had begun as “a serene, educated, high-toned, and progressive 
struggle” and had degenerated into “a real war of the sandal against the 
shoe, of work pants against trousers,” of the “saloon element” against 
“decent people.’ Suitably reworded, this was how the “saloon element" felt 
as well. “A real war,” a civil war, a class war—that was what haunted minds 
in Morelos, and in Cuautla the prospect was always most vivid. To such 
nervous souls the February 1 commotion seemed to put them right on the 
verge of the cataclysm. 

For the election, what followed was irrelevant. To secure its control 
over the polls, the federal government stationed an unusually large detach- 
ment of thirty-five rurales in Morelos during February. Yet local leaders, 
who knew that after all they would have to go on working and doing 
business in the state when the election was over, knew also that they could 
salvage something practical. At least they could reorder parts of the old, 
broken balance. Even the visiting Leyvista Democrats recognized what had 
happened and toned down their appeals. Although they defied the Cuer- 
navaca jefe político's prohibition and went ahead with a big rally in the 
state capital on February 5, they worked to calm the crowd rather than 
excite it. And the more responsible government agents reciprocated? Gen- 
eral Luis C. Curiel, now the commander of the 23rd Infantry Battalion, 
sheltered two Leyvista speakers at the Cuernavaca rally when the jefe 
político threatened to hang them on the spot? In the few days before the 
election the Escandón touring train moved on to Yautepec and Jojutla, 
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at cach stop playing to smaller, more sullen, but at least more retrained 
audiences.’ And the Leyvista leaders changed their tunc. t» harp on the 
virtues of regularity and order. In indignant letters Antomo Sedano 
explained how Patricio was no revolutionary or subversive, how irre 
sponsible were "anarchistic" ideas of “giving away" the land and water 
of the rich planters, how “sacred and inviolable” the Leyvestas conid 
ered “the right of property.” 

The obvious efforts at mutual accommodation revived speculation about 
a deal. When Colonel Tovar arrived in Cuernavaca on February 3, rumors 
immediately circulated that as someone personally close to Diaz and an 
old hand in state politics, he had been sent as an officially sanctioned com- 
přomise, and Escandón and Leyva would both quit.’ Faint hopes for a 
deal still flickered among the most naive (or desperate) even as late as 
mid-March, until Escandón had actually been sworn in.! 

But no deal developed. The Cuautla riot scared opponents into accom- 
modation everywhere except at the polls on February 7, where it scared the 
government into a firm and general brutality. The jefes politicos especially 
were determined to take no chances. They speedily and unabashedly re- 
sorted to extralegal or illegal measures to assure absolutely Escandón's clec- 
tion in their districts. On their orders federal police jailed many Leyvista 
leaders in the villages on election day; if, like Genovevo de la O in Santa 
María, the prey escaped, the police arrested his family as hostages.” In some 
places the jefes politicos arranged with municipal presidents not to past 
voting lists at all, much less at the proper time. They also rigged the distri» 
bution of ballots and packed local polling commissions. Troops aad police 
refused entry to the polls to suspected Leyvistas. Against these abuses 
Leyvista leaders filed formal protests with the Ministry of the Interior, bot 
to no avail.” As a final precaution General Curiel in Cuernavaca remained 
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in hourly communication with Colonel Robles in Cuautla on election day, 
and federal troops stood on the alert in every district seat.* 

The general result—Escandón's victory—was a matter of course, but so 
many interests hinged on its margin and distribution that reliable returns 
were hard to come by. The official state gazette opted out completely, simply 
announcing that Escandonista electors had won an “absolute majority” 
and leaving it at that.* Of all the reports of ballots counted, probably the 
most accurate was the Mexican Herald’s, which gave 201 for Escandón 
and 92 for Leyva.* To the planters and the state bureaucrats and policemen, 
an opposition vote of this size was a scandal tantamount to sedition, and 
they mounted a new attempt to restore control. Popular agitators respon- 
sible—at least those still free and at hand—were jailed; as their fellows 
signed protests on their behalf, they provided black lists for their own 
arrests. Peons who had voted for Leyva, or more likely who had not 
showed up to vote for Escandón, were turned away when they came to 
work on Monday and had to go further into debt for loans to bribe the 
foremen to give them back their jobs.’ Two weeks later the electoral colleges 
voted, and the returns—again according to the Mexican Herald, there be- 
ing no official count—were 235 to 20. Threats, pressure, and jailings had 
pared Leyvista votes to less than one quarter of their original, already 
pared number. Again it was Cuautla that provided the most striking’case. 
Here, even the wildly pro-Escandón El Diario had reported 13 Leyvista 
votes in the primary election. Now, in the secondary, these 13 had vanished 
completely. 

On March 15, 1909, Pablo Escandón was officially sworn in as More- 
los's new governor. He would end his term, the official gazette announced, 
on November 30, 1912? Nobody doubted he would, or that he might win 
new terms, but however long he lasted, he would never be respected. His 
election was an insult imprinted in the annals of the state's history—and 
branded in the minds of its people. 


* Mexican Herald, February 7, 1909. 
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. let them farm in a flowerpot...” 
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/ANDÓN THOUGHT HE GOVERNED MORELOS WELL, but in the two years 
E z a held office, he snapped the few remaining threads of civic for- 
| ny: ce. — by mid-1910 the result of his unjust and inept policies 
pee had not run so deep in Morelos since the War of 
rvention, more than forty years before. He had practically wrecked 
à te's "politica system, and in one district had even provoked an 
arian uprising. When Escandón fled in terror in March 1911, the 
— he escaped was months old and largely of his own making. 
y he made it as he ended it—with escapes, from Morelos and 
a. Mer less than two weeks in office he asked the state legislature. 
lission to go to Mexico City "for affairs of public interest." On 
3 I TUM for a ten-day permit, on May 24 for three days, on 
ht, on June 26 for ten, and so on through the rest of the year? 
jo, he spent fully half of it out of state, on three two-moeth per- 
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Politically these absences were ruinous. Without even a timid and in- 
dulgent supervisor like Escandón, district jefes did exactly as they pleased 
—which resulted in anarchy and petty despotisms. In Cuautla district, 
where special conciliatory care should have been taken, Dabbadie seemed 
intent on revenge. The main bridge in Cuautla caved in, and junk littered 
the city's streets and main square and park, all because Dabbadie refused 
to provide the regular public services.* He also permitted the sale of pulque 
and rum on market days, in direct violation of Escandón's orders; and drunk 
as well as exasperated, the local peons and common people of the town 
began rioting. What aroused most indignation was that Dabbadie col- 
-lected contributions to receive Governor Escandón on an official visit, and 
then never rendered any accounting of expenses. People in the district were 
certain he had embezzled their donations.® 

In Cuernavaca, Cuautla, and Jojutla districts, the jefes continued to 
persecute former Leyvistas. The central Leyvista club in Cuernavaca had 
filed a complaint with the state legislature, petitioning that the recent elec- 
tions be nullified. The deputies’ reaction was not only to refuse the com- 
plaint out of hand but also to assert that the Leyvistas had lodged it only 
to resist the law that declared Escandón elected. Thus, they argued, the 
complaint amounted to a breach of the public order, and all who signed 
it should be arrested for sedition.” When this tactic failed, other pretexts 
served as well. In April the Cuernavaca jefe político had the state's first 
Leyvista, Antonio Sedano, arrested "for not having washed down the 
street" in front of his store? Meanwhile, two months after the election, 
Dabbadie still held Pablo Torres Burgos and Octaviano Gutiérrez, Leyvista 
leaders from Villa de Ayala, in jail without charge? In June Sedano still 
sat in the Cuernavaca jail awaiting trial for his misdemeanor. In June also 
the two Leyvista leaders in Tepoztlán, Bernabé and Ezequiel Labastida, 
having disappeared soon after election day, were yet to be heard from. 
Their families presumed they had been conscripted into the federal army 
—although both were overage—because they had last been seen in a Mexico 
City military prison.’ Bernabé Labastida was in fact to spend two years in 
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a Quintana Roo labor camp, which he survived only by a eiracle * Nonng 
these reprisals, village leaders who had already escapes, like Santa Marias 
Genovevo de la O, remained in hiding. 

The retirement of the experienced Lieutenant. Governor Flora is 
June 1909 and his death in February 1910 aggravated the state's corrupt," 
District bosses fastened their grip morc firmly on their victims and indulged 
themselves more extravagantly at the public's expense.” By February 
igro four large businesses had to close down in Cuernavaca because of 
harassment from local officials.* 

Even when Escandón stayed at home to govern, his vagueness and hesi 
tation cost him respect. Impositions that before had at least been managed 
with dexterity and rigor were now openly botched. In mid-December 1909 
the state inspector of prefectures arrived in Yautepec to fix the municipal 
elections there for the governor's favorites. The inspector muffed the job, 
and a slate of unacceptable candidates was elected. Escandón then sent the 
state police chief to nullify the elections. But the police chief could find no 
clear evidence and tried to force the councilors-elect to resign. As they had 
not yet formally taken office, he agreed to have them sworn in if they turned 
over their resignations immediately afterward. Some did resign; but others, 
once they were in office, refused. It was a rich scandal, and produced a full 
harvest of ill will against Escandón and his agents.’ 

Luck and common sense deserted the new governor completely when 
he organized his bureaucracy. He started by firing many officials appointed 
by Alarcón and replacing them with officials from out of state. These im- 
ported bureaucrats knew nothing about the persons their very personal 
business had to do with, and their ignorance compounded trouble when it 
developed.” And Escandón's appointments often involved him with men 
worse than ignorant. He made a serious mistake in appointing as tx Gume 
missioner Felipe Robleda, a notorious extortionist from. Jal whore op 
erations soon enraged taxpayers great and smail.” The nch complained 
most loudly, but the changes in personnel in the tax ofhce—and cluew here 
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—ultimately mattered little to them: after initial squabbles, nice under- 
standings took shape: for those who could afford them, favors were still for 
sale. The people to whom the changes mattered greatly, however, were 
those without much money or many connections. The old bureaucrats had 
grown familiar with local problems, and although the balance of power 
was unfair, routines had evolved that still offered common people a vague 
promise of recourse. But now the familiarity and the routine and the hope 
disappeared. The rich could eventually buy peace from Felipe Robleda, 
but ordinary citizens had to suffer. 

In appointing jefes políticos, Escandón bungled as badly. Only three 
weeks after being sworn in, he removed the Alarcén-appointed prefect of 
Cuernavaca and installed Higinio Aguilar, a brigadier general on active 
duty in the federal army.’ It was clear that the recent campaign had 
slackened respect for official order and that the state government needed to 
reestablish the fear of authority. Also, since Escandón did not plan to spend 
much time in Morelos, he wanted someone masterful to run the capital 
district and act as a kind of auxiliary lieutenant governor? But Aguilar 
was hardly the right choice. He felt no attachment to the people he ruled 
and let a sadistic police chief run loose in Cuernavaca and antagonize the 
whole city? In two and a half months Aguilar himself was suspended for 
defrauding the feeble-minded heir to a Cuernavaca fortune. Escandón 
finally replaced him with a reliable former municipal president and prefect 
of Cuernavaca currently serving in the state legislature. 

Two other prefectural appointments that backfired, though in a dif- 
ferent way, were those of José Vivanco and Eduardo Flores in Cuautla. 
The veteran chief there, Dabbadie, had made himself extremely unpopular 
during and after the election. But if Escandón wanted to replace him, he 
should have picked an official already experienced and locally respected. 
Instead he named Vivanco and then—after Vivanco left in November 
igro—Flores. Neither had ever served as prefect or prefecture secretary 
anywhere in Morelos, and evidently they knew nothing of the work. 
Cuautla district was the most troublesome in the state, and in the summer 
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of 1910 rebel leaders began setting up their own order in iti maabern 
reaches, in Ayala municipality. Vivanco and later Flores actpwesond onem 
pletely, and state authority disappeared in the arca * 

Escandón's worst mistake was his replacement for Lieutenant Governor 
Luis Flores. When Flores resigned, Escandón should have made an extra 
effort to find a substitute at least acquainted with, if not verses in, the 
major problems of Morelos politics. The month Flores reugned, June, was 
a difficult time for Escandón—he had been in office just three months, he 
was enacting an unpopular bill to revalue real estate, the Aguilar «andal 
was just breaking—and he needed all the local powers he could mobilize 
But though suitable native administrators were available at least tempo- 
rarily, he called in Antonio Hurtado de Mendoza, an out-of-state judge 
with no effective connections or heft in Morelos.” 

Harmful as they were, all these blunders remained venial: negligence, 
misinformation, or stupidity might explain them. But when Escandén 
moved from the organization of government to the practice of ruling, he 
carried out a policy that was too systematic and clear to be a mistake—the 
direct service of the planters’ economic and political interests. Disputes be 
tween plantations and villages were no longer settled obscurely, as Alarcón 
had often managed. On the contrary, through executive decrees, new legis 
lation, and reforms of the state constitution, Escandón turned openly 
against Morclos's villagers. 

Escandón's actions were in part only another episode in the oppressim 
traditional in those districts of Mexico. Since the sixteenth century, sugar 
plantations had dominated life there; in 1910 it was an old story that they 
crowded villages and independent farms, that hacienda lawyers fimagled 
lands, timber, and water from weaker but rightful users, that hacienda 
foremen beat and cheated field hands. Sull prevailing as the excuse. was 
the lordly racism of viceroyal times. For the young Joaquín Ganda Py 
mentel, whose ancient and illustrious family owned the larges plaotanioms 
in the state, it seemed that "the Indian ... has many defects e a laborer, 
being as he is, lazy, sottish, and thieving.” His sous avd learned older 
brother, Luis, who managed the family's vast estates, felt the suene way 
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The local villagers’ “natural inclination toward banditry” impressed him 
deeply, and he often lamented that “Jacobin governments” had removed 
the villagers’ “ 
impose their own cruder controls.? On the plantation of another great 
Morelos family, the Amors, a visiting English “authoress” found the style 
resembling “that of England in the time of the Barons, when feudal laws 
reigned and hotels were unknown.” The visitor came to understand that 
the senior Amor “has to look after the spiritual and bodily needs of his 
people,” or “ 
them.! 

But Escandón's policy was also part of a new kind of oppression that 
had developed with increasing force since about 1880. Its economic source 
was the international competition the cane- and beet-sugar industries carried 
on through the nineteenth century. For cane growers the most valuable 
returns on the struggle were the technological improvements it pro- 
duced, especially the new milling machines that extracted a much higher 
proportion of sugar from the stalk than the old presses. These machines 
became generally available by the 1870's. About the same time a period of 
political order and strong economic growth began in Mexico. Serious work 
started on a regular system of railroads, and the promise of a national 
market emerged. The Morelos planters saw the opportunity; and however 
much they cherished their bucolic isolation, they at once moved out of it 
to meet the new demand.” They astutely developed interests in processing 
and selling to match their interest in production. They brought the railroad 
into the state, imported the new machinery, and planned how to get more 
land to grow more cane. And as their production increased, they lobbied 
to reduce municipal and state taxes, to abolish the remaining interstate 
taxes, and to maintain or raise the national tariff protecting their industry? 

The social difference between the old and the new oppression was as 
profound as the difference between a manor and a factory. Before, various 


only restraint and guide: religion," leaving the planters to 


. . . they would only drink away the extra money” he gave 
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communities and economic enterprises had coexisted without queman in 
Morelos. Sugar plantations, traditional villages, small farm settlement, 
single independent farms, day laborers’ hamlets, country towns, provincial 
cities—not all these different kinds of societies flourished, but they were all 
grudgingly able to survive. Oppression took place, but the individual cases 
lacked real momentum or coordination. Thus concentratmen of property in 
land was sporadic and irregular, for the usual motive. was not so much 
economic calculation as personal greed. Morclos's sugar plantations stall 
functioned in the main tradition of Mexican haciendas, more as symbols 
than as businesses.“ When the planters considered the villagers ctpecrally 
unguarded—when the federal or state government seemed unable or un- 
willing to protect the villagers—then they might take over fields they had 
long coveted. Sometimes villagers were actually deprived of independent 
livelihood and had to migrate, or move permanently onto the real, the 
hacienda grounds. But this crisis was more in the nature of an unintended, 
half-surprising accident: it was not really policy, and no one conadered it 
irrevocable. Happily or not, social variety seemed eternal. 
After 1880 this assumption crumbled rapidly. The planters’ new chance 
for sustained profits forecast a new world and generated new social trends 
Plantations in Morclos became company towns, their permanent popula 
tions ranging from 250 to almost 3,000. The planters organized their own 
medical and ecclesiastical services, their own stores, schools, police, and 
powerhouses, and their own regular corps of bricklayers, carpenters, black 
smiths, electricians, and mechanics. To operate the new machines, they im- 
EZ foreign technicians. They even set up laboratories for research and 
chemists. And as directing agents, they installed new profeswonal 
managers; the Spanish planters in the state recruited theirs from among 
Spanish, Cuban, or Canary Island immigrants in Mexico City, amd the Mex 
ican planters usually hired experienced Mexicans or trained their owg soms. 
These were haciendas “comme id faut,” as one proud Teporilán editor 
crowed.* 
* Fernando B. Sandoval: La Industria del 4zueer cn Nueve España (Misi. 
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The plutocratization of the Diaz regime through the 1880's eased the 
planters’ way. The Ministry of Public Works sold them almost all the 
public land left in the state and granted them favorable rulings on their 
requests for clear titles to other acquisitions. New federal legislation jeop- 
ardized previously recognized titles and water rights of many villages. And 
when the planters took advantage of this fortuity, subservient local courts 
approved the expropriations.? In the late 1860’s the planters, or their fathers, 
had fought hard to keep Morelos a part of Mexico State: they feared that 
otherwise Cuernavaca and Cuautla districts might break loose from their 
control.” Twenty years later, under Diaz’s patronage, they had more power 
there than before. Increasingly, only the plantations looked like legitimate, 
progressive institutions. It seemed that other kinds of communities existed 
as resources for them, that all human beings in Morelos must surrender 
their personal destinies, superior or inferior, and become mere factors in 
the planters’ cosmopolitan enterprise. The process which individual greed 
had motivated now emerged as regular, cientifico practice. 

By 1890 it was clear that in this novel boom several important towns, 
surrounded by plantations, had almost ceased to grow. Jonacatepec, for 
instance, once a flourishing mule center, now stood like an enclave in the 
Garcia Pimentels’ territory; its situation reminded one educated native of 
the depressed country towns of Ireland? In dismay at their low census the 
Cuautla city fathers debated whether their town would stagnate from 
“being confined between powerful haciendas whose extensive cane fields 
border on all sides.” Some promoters judged that though the restriction 
would eventually limit the city, they could meanwhile increase its popu- 
lation by urban renewal: in the northern precincts were several unsightly 
pastures and orchards, belonging to “ragamuffins . . . at once bosses and 
peons . . . who lend no service to the society where they live”; these proper- 
ties the promoters wanted to expropriate and subdivide into lots for “poor 
families who could pay them out in installments.”? But this was no solu- 


6 Mazari: op. cit., p. 109. For discussions of this process as a national policy, see 
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tion, as the promoters themselves soon acknowledped Cuautla comerery 
lay only three blocks from the main square and there was ne rem hor rece 
plots. Since the surrounding plantations went on “daily encloming the city,” 
one editor bitterly observed, “as in a ring of iron,” the city fathers had w 
turn to a village over a mile away for new burial grounds ' 

In the countryside outside the towns, especially in Yaurepec amd Tere 
cla districts, the small, old-fashioned haciendas failed and then merged 
into the larger, modern enterprises. Some like Dolores retained a submfiary 
identity in a grand, combined estate, but others hke Apanquezake or El 
Charco vanished from the map of Morelos forever. Ranchos, the little rural 
Settlements that were independent but not incorporated as villages, cod 
lapsed too. In 1876 the records had carried fifty-three, in 1887 only thirty six 
In 1851 analysts of the recent state census traced the legal extinction of 
thirty-four ranchos in the last generation, almost a third of them in Tete 
cala district.” 

Even villages began to disappear. Those isolated like Tepoztlan in the 
mountains in the northern part of the state remained fairly safe, but vik 
lages in accessible timber country, near railroads, or in the well-watered 
bottoms were very vulnerable? Although many were entrenched and 
thriving settlements that could trace their history back before the Conquest 
and their land titles back to the carliest viceroyal times, none was secure in 
the current siege. In 1876, the year Diaz took power, there were 11% pueblos 
recorded in Morelos. By 1887, despite a small increase in state population, 
there were only 105." 

Of these failures the most awesome was no doubt Tequesquitenge's 
The villagers there had offended the owner of nearby San José Vista Her 
mosa plantation, who retaliated by running his irrigation water into their 
lake and flooding out the whole pucblo. In ume only the village church 
pire remained above water, a reminder of the risks of independence." 
Through the 1890's and after the turn of the century villages continued w 


! Ibid., January 7, 1892. 

2 José Maria Pérez Hernandez: Cartilla de la geografía del cotade de Moreh 
(México, 1876), p. 23. Gobierno de Morelos: Memoria sobre el espada de le dd 
istración pública de Morelos, presentada al Hon X Congrem por el Cobra 
constitucional General Jerús H. Preciado, Abril 13 1887 (Coena nal (m. 
La Idea Patriótica, April a, 16, and 23, 1891. 

3 Lewis: op. cit., p. 127. Diez Dos conferentras, p. Yo 

* Pérez Hernandez: op. cits, p 23 Memoria (1987) 

* E] Eco, May 19, 1889. 
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disintegrate. By 1909 only a hundred were registered? Hidden darkly in 
the fields of high, green cane, the ruins of places like Acatlipa, Cuauchi- 
chinola, Sayula, and Ahuehuepan rotted into the earth.’ The stories of 
these doomed pueblos were widely known among Morelos’s country peo- 
ple: kinfolk were often involved in the fights to save them. And their 
demise was a fearful lesson, leaving villagers no hope of rest. 

In particularly tense areas the villages that survived still lost population. 
Villa de Ayala, for instance, declined from 2,041 inhabitants in 1900 to 
1,745 in 1910; and Anenecuilco, in Ayala municipality, went down from 
411 to 371.° Bit by bit the villagers lost their land—like the orchard of 
Olaque in Anenecuilco in 1887—but they fought on year after year to 
preserve what was left. And when they finally lost too much to get 
by farming, they tried new kinds of work. The Zapata family began raising 
livestock, as did many around Cuautla when Hospital and Cuahuixtla 
haciendas had enclosed all the decent farmland? 

Not all, however, could go on independently—which was just what 
the planters counted on. Dispossessed and destitute, many villagers started 
sharecropping the scrubbiest of the plantation fields.* Then, as their debts 
mounted, they hired themselves out as field hands, still living in their vil- 
lages but working in contracted gangs. They found wages very high, by the 
day up to 65 centavos in the dry winter season and a peso during harvest in 
the spring, and by the job even more, from 75 centavos to 1.25 or 1.50 pesos 
daily. But they also found prices very high: since Morelos produced only 
sugar, rice, and rum in volume and had to import cloth and staples like 
corn and beans, they paid as much to live as in Mexico City? Living in 


8 Semanario Oficial, XVIII, 44, 6. Diez: Dos conferencias, p. 61. 

7 Magaña: op. cit. (1951-2 edn., here and subsequently), I, 82-4. Diez: Dos 
conferencias, p. 59. La Idea Patriótica, April 16, 1891. 

. 8 Holt Büttner: op. cit., pp. 94-7. 

? Sotelo Inclán: op. cit., pp. 155-8, 170. La Idea Patriótica, December 17, 1891. 

1 If they were lucky, or had local connections, they might contract for land good 
enough to truck-farm on. Emiliano Zapata sometimes sharecropped on de la Torre 
y Mier's Tenextepango hacienda. He and Eufemio experimented with varieties of 
watermelon from Veracruz. Personal interview with Antonio Diaz Soto y Gama. 
For Ayala's truck trade, see the prefectural reports in Semanario Oficial, XIV, 8, 1-2; 
XVI, 17, 3-4; XVII, 3, 4; 19, 3; 29, 4; 42, 4-5; XVIII, 17, 1-2. 

? On wages, see J. García Pimentel: op. cit., pp. 7-8; also George M. McBride: 
The Land Systems of Mexico (New York, 1923), p. 32; Lewis: op. cit., p. 94; and 
The Mexican Yearbook, 1909-1910 (New York, 1910), p. 392. Anenecuilcans earned 
only 37 centavos a day in the slack season at Hospital—see Sotelo Inclán: op. cit., 
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terms of money, they fell deeper in debt. Finally they left the village fos 
good and like many ex-rancheros moved their families onto the plantation 
grounds as gente de casa, permanent resident laborers. There un che 
real, if they behaved well, they could at least count on the necesitas of 
life. 

Thus, besides land, the planters acquired a dependent laber force. They 
encouraged this transfer of residence onto the real, as Joaquin Garela Pi 
mentel noted, with “every effort possible.” For the “secure and consta 
labor" of the gente de casa permitted a more efficient specialization of 
chores within the plantation and, during the rush seasons, relicved the 
managers of the dangerous and humiliating reliance on local villagers, who 
hated them and who might desert them for a higher wage clsewhere. Resi 
dent labor was especially important for hacendados lke the Amors in 
Tetecala and the Garcia Pimentels in Jonacatepec district, where villages 
and the seasonal gangs coming out of them were fewer than in the more 
densely populated central districts; and on the plantations in those rela 
tively remote areas the largest permanent populations concentrated. But 
other planters, too, regarded it as "a great advantage” to settle workers on 
their grounds. The relocation did not proceed as rapidly as the planters 
liked; the Morelos villager, Joaquín Garcia Pimentel observed, “is very 
attached to the land he was born on and moves only with much difficulty, 
even when he sees palpably that he would do better"— which often ferced 
plantation managers to bring in migrant labor from Puebla or Guerrero." 
But in all boldness these entrepreneurs only raised the tempo of their strag 
gle against the villages. 

After the turn of the century economic pressures on the planters in- 
creased sharply. Their immediate problem was more intense competition 
within Mexico for the protected domestic sugar market. Not only were 
their traditional rivals in Veracruz, Puebla, Michoacán, and Jalen ex 
panding and modernizing their works, but also new nvals appeared ln 
Sinaloa, Tepic district, and most ominously in tropical Veracruz, where 
American capitalists were investing heavily in large operatuam. The orth 
ern threat Morelos planters could control: they arranged allasees in Puebla 


p. 185—but this was sull well above the national average, 25 cermaros a des Ue ibe 
high cost of living, sec “¿Por qué existe y como se dexariotia cl ps e sai 
E. de Morelos?” La Tribuna, May 29, 1913. 

* J, Garcia Pimentel: op. cit, pp. 16. La Ides Pandiwa Aged s yi Mana 
Op. Cit, p. 109. 
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and Veracruz, dumped produce on the market, and expelled the intruders 
from their commercial domains. But the Americans in Veracruz were dif- 
ferent. The Gulf lowlands yielded ordinarily around 30 per cent more cane 
per acre than the Morelos uplands, which moreover required expensive irri- 
gation and more frequent replanting. If the American effort became a going 
concern, it might severely damage Morelos’s position as the country’s lead- 
ing producer. 

Another pressing problem was that national production of sugar now 
exceeded the domestic demand. Exporting the surplus was the obvious 
answer, and in 1902 major exports began. Although Morelos planters did 
not at first take part, leaving the trade to Veracruz and the north, several 
began exports at least as early as 1905. Leading them was Ignacio de la 
Torre y Mier of Tenextepango, the state's then most productive hacienda. 
But the new business only opened a new arena of competition. The costs 
of production were still high in Morelos, and the international market, 
lurching from crisis to crisis, was too erratic to depend on. 

Also alarming was the new threat of native beet-sugar production, which 
cane growers assumed would destroy them. From 1906 on agronomists 
noted "remarkable possibilities" for the new industry. Sonora ranchers de- 
clared their vital interest in its foundation, and the federal government 
offered generous concessions to an American company to start beet-growing 
in the Federal District or Mexico State." The projects did not materialize, 
but the danger that they might heightened the Morelos planters' competi- 
tive spirit. 

Besides these troubles, there was the ultimate menace of exhausting 
Morelos's rich soil. Estimates were that it could stand constant cultivation 
of cane without fertilizer for about thirty years; then it would have to lie 
fallow.* So the boom that began around 1880 would begin deteriorating 
after 1910. The prospect hardly agitated all Morelos planters, but to some— 

*Cosio Villegas: Vida Económica, I, 81. U.S. Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Bureau of Manufactures: Monthly Consular and Trade Reports, October 
1908, p. 155; April 1908, p. 140; July 1905, pp. 193-6. International Bureau of the 


American Republics: Mexico. Geographical Sketch, Natural Resources, Laws, Eco- 
nomic Conditions, Actual Development, Prospects of Future Growth (Washington, 
1904), pp. 195-6. 

$ Cosio Villegas: Vida Económica, I, 81-2. 

6 E] hacendado mexicano y fabricante de azúcar, X1, 123 (March 1905), 65. 

T Consular Reports, September 1906, p. 101; March 1907, p. 20. 

8 [bid., September 1906, p. 102. Mexico. Geographical Sketch, p. 194. 
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especially the Ruiz de Velasco family, which had the best &ienofe tesi TT 
in agriculture—it had long been disturbing? 

The increased pressure drove the planters to greater investments, eu her 


to diversify the grades of refined sugar or to produce more rum The Araoz 
family, for example, imported new machinery worth $19 for thew 
Cuahuixtla hacienda.' To keep their expensive machines at work, the 
planters needed to grow still more cane—which obliged them t enlarge 
their landholdings further. This accelerated expansion was fast. turning 
Morclos into a network of rural factories. By 1908 the seventeen owners al 
the thirty-six major haciendas in the state owned over 25 per com of im 
total surface, most of its cultivable land, and almost all of its good land.? And 
as the planters took over increasingly scrubbrer fields, they required in 
creasing supplies of water to irrigate them. Investment in irrigation works 
probably went as high as that in milling machinery. For his Tenango haa 
enda Luis García Pimentel put $166,000 into construction of tunnels, canals, 
aqueducts, dams, sluices, bridges, and cutoff valves, to bring water frem the 
Cuautla River sixty miles away. And along the same river Ignace de la 
Torre y Mier and Vicente Alonso together invested over $210,000 in water 
works for their plantations? During 1908 domestic sugar prices rose con 
siderably, because the government doubled the import duty on sugar to 
protect the native growers; and surer, fatter profits encouraged further in- 
vestment and bigger production.‘ 

Morelos haciendas thus became famous as the most modern in Mexico! 
They deserved their reputation. In 1908 the twenty four mille in the state 
accounted for well over a third of the country's total sugar production. 
After Hawaii and Puerto Rico, Morelos was the most productive cane 


* Sce Ángel Ruiz de Velasco. Estudros sobre el Cultiwa de la Cama de Atirar 
(Cuernavaca, 1894), pp. 3-4, and Felipe Ruiz de Velasco. Homia y Esdacror: dei 
Cultivo de la Caña y de la Industria Azucarera en México. Harta 4 oq de my 
(México, 1937), pp. 73-4 

1 “La industria azucarera cn Mejo,” Reeista Azucarera. Vil, 74 (jure mpal, 
160-1. 

3 Sec the map in Diez: Dos conferencias, p. 0 

3 Gobierno de Morelos: Memoria sobre la Administración Pide a de Mini n 
los periodos de 1895 a 1902 Gob. Sr Col. Don Manuel thawan feri ees, mi 
1902? ), pp. 5940. 

*H. C. Prinsen Geerlige: The World's Came Sugar Indasry, Fon and Pom 
(Manchester, 1912), pp. 164-5. Consular Reports. March ip p 19 

5 Figueroa Doménech: op: cit, HI, 374 F Ru de Velo q a pp ge 1 
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sugar region in the world.® The planters, having committed themselves 
deeply, were in no mood to relax: between 1905 and 1908 they raised their 
production over 50 per cent.’ And they maneuvered for still more land, 
more water, and more resident laborers. In this development, this planters’ 
progress, the village as a community had no place. The imminent utopia 
was a plantation. 

Villagers did resist these trends, most famously in a case involving Pablo 
Escandén himself. In 1903 Escandon had directed the manager of his fam- 
ily’s Atlihuayán hacienda to put up a fence which took in about 3,500 acres 
of Yautepec's communal pasture land. Villagers’ cattle used to grazing 
there knocked down the fence in places and wandered back into the terri- 
tory now under the hacienda's claim. Hacienda guards corralled them and 
returned them only on payment of a stiff fine. Some impounded cattle died 
for lack of feed. Others were sold. Others' owners were jailed for letting 
them trespass. But the villagers would not quit their cause. After months 
of protesting in vain, the offended persons chose a local farmer, Jovito Ser- 
rano, to represent them before the authorities. Serrano took their com- 
plaints first to the Yautepec court, which ruled against him. When the 
Yautepec jefe político refused to review the decision, Serrano appealed to 
the Cuernavaca district court, which heard the case but upheld the original 
decision and imposed a hundred-peso fine on the plaintiffs. Still undaunted, 
Serrano appealed to the Federal Supreme Court and led a commission of 
seventy Yautepecans to interview President Díaz in Mexico City.* Less for- 
mally but no less obstinately, villagers elsewhere—in Santa María, Jan- 
tetelco, Coatlán del Río, Tepalcingo, and many other pueblos—defied local 
bosses and tried to defend their ancient claims? 

But all resistance the planters or their managers readily disposed of. In 
most cases the disposition was local, unofficial, and brutal—a proper beat- 
ing, maybe murder.’ If these measures were inconvenient, the prefects 


6 Diez: Dos conferencias, pp. 17-19. 

7 Prinsen Geerligs: op. cit., p. 164. 

8 Records of the Atlihuayán-Yautepec dispute are in the Archivo de Zapata (hence- 
forth AZ), Box 30, File 2. For the court record, see Semanario Judicial de la Federación. 
Tribunal Pleno. Amparos (February-March 1905), 4th ser., XXII, 428-37. There is a 
legend, repeated most recently in John P. McNeely: "Origins of the Zapata Revolt 
in Morelos," Hispanic American Historical Review, XLVI, 2 (May 1966), 155, that 
Zapata took part in the commission. This is unlikely; his name figures in no record 
of the case. 

? Mazari: op. cit., pp. 109, 112. Magaña: op. cit., L 79-80. 

! For an example, see ibid., I, 81-2. 
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would usually order a rebellious farmer's conscription into the army, which 
was also brutal. And in the few cases that became public affairs ihe planters 
could always appeal to Don Porfirio for an obliging resolution, again brutal 
Thus, though the President told the Yautepecans he supported them, and 
it looked at last as if they might win, their legal exertions suddenly and 
mysteriously brought them to grief. While Serrano was in Mexico. City 
tending to final details, he was arrested and the Yautepecan land titles and 
other documents seized. And on June 21, 1904, the Supreme Court upheld 
the earlier rulings against the villagers. The last that Serrano's family heard 
of him was a letter he smuggled out as he passed through Veracruz destined 
for a labor camp in Quintana Roo. With him were thirty-five other Morclos 
natives, farmers like himself from Tepoztlán, San Andrés de la Cal, Santa 
Maria, and San Juanico who had obstructed the planters’ progress. Serrano 
died in Santa Cruz de Bravo, Quintana Roo, in November 1995.7 
So this new oppression became the common practice. The first genera- 
tion of planters engaged in it—the ruthless pioneers of the 1880's—had be- 
trayed a nagging fear about the future: the old owner of Cuahuixtla had 
kept as a personal guard a pack of mean-looking dogs named after the 
days of the weck, Sunday through Saturday, and then the months, at least 
through March.’ But the succeeding generation—the ruthless heirs of the 
1890's and 1g00's—worked in full confidence. In these years the Amor 
brothers built up an impressive stable of polo ponies, trotters, and racing 
roughbreds on their San Gabriel hacienda, and they imported grey 
at and fox terriers as well.* At Santa Clara and Tenango the García 
Pimentels furnished their magnificent buildings so sumptuously that to a 
young Cuernavacan they seemed like “the palaces that lie along the 
"Thames." At Oacalo the owner had a ten-acre garden superbly landscaped, 
complete with a central kiosk, radiating avenues lined with palms and 
fountains, a bowling lawn, and a tomb for his dead dog. Miacatlin was 
often the scene of concerts and lavish parties, and Athhuy4n struck visitors 
as "a delicious mansion one would never want to leave”? These Edwardi 
luxuries were displays not only of new fortunes but also of a new sude 
"among younger Morclos planters, a serene conviction that they ald maip- 
tain and even strengthen the controls benefiting them 
By 1909 they were ready to consolidate their system. Where Alorós 
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had equivocated, it was Escandén’s responsibility as a good cientifico planter 
to establish the practice of oppression as policy. The villagers were already 
weak, their leaders and advocates jailed or driven into hiding because of 
their Leyvista sympathies in the recent election. And Escandón proceeded 
without hesitation. The state government's refusal to do justice became a 
clear rule. Many villagers around Chinameca hacienda lost cattle to the 
roundup there in 1909, and their complaints were never heeded. The village 
of Tetelpa lost much of the water it needed for its orchards when, in a 
dispute over rights to Apatlaco River, the local court ruled for San Nicolás 
Obispo hacienda. The hacienda manager soon went even beyond the court 
and cut the village's water off completely. Local orchards were ruined, the 
village's fruit business and truck farming were finished, and its residents 
began migrating. In the northern municipalities the contracts for cutting 
umber off the mountain slopes, always a rich source of corruption, became 
even more scandalous. Villagers not only lost their timber but the money 
paid them for it The most flagrant injustice occurred in Jojutla in the 
late summer of 1909. There a rice plantation appropriated extra use of the 
citys water supply. The city council protested, but against Escandón's 
favorites not even a district seat got effective recourse. And the dispute 
went on through the fall—with the rice growers using the water.' 
Escandón's treatment of the pueblos was not merely to make life diffi- 
cult for them but to break them as independent institutions. In April 1910, 
for instance, the leaders of Anenecuilco wrote to him in desperation. “As 
the rainy season is about to begin,” they declared, “we poor workingmen 
must begin getting the land ready for planting. For this reason . . . we turn 
to the Superior Government of the state, imploring its protection so that, 
if it please, it might concede to us its backing so we can plant the fields with- 
out fear of being plundered and run off by the proprietors of Hospital ha- 
cienda. We are disposed to recognize whoever turns out to be the owner of 
these fields, be it the village of San Miguel Anenecuilco or someone else. 
But we want to plant the fields so as not to be ruined, because farming is 
what gives us life. From it we get our sustenance and that of our families.” 
The request was urgent, and easy enough to grant and arrange. But the 
reply, when it finally came, was a bureaucrat's insult. Eight days later, a sec- 
retary in the state executive office wrote them: “Informed of your note of 
the 25th of April last, in which you ask that you be permitted to prepare 
$ Diez: Dos conferencias, pp. 59, 63. 
T Diario del Hogar, August 31 and September 1, 1909. 
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and sow the fields which you have claimed, . the governor ruled that you 
be told that you ought to identify the fields to which you refer.” 
The Anenecuilco leaders wrote back immediately Frans at the ap 
proach of the rainy season, they suggested various ways the dispute censld 
be settled. They even agreed to pay the hacienda rent for the fields in ques 
tion—although they had never done so before, and doing «o now was in 
effect recognizing its title—if only the hacienda would let them go ahead 
with their work. After a week the same secretary replied again: “The 
proprietor of Hospital hacienda has already been informed of your netes 
of the 25th of April last and of the 8th of the current month, so that he 
might say what he considers proper on the request you make in the said 
notes."* Thus Escandón clarified his regime's policy. 
His major task, however, was to press the new policy into legislation. 
The “new orientation,” as he later called it, began with the General Revalu- 
ation Law for Real Estate, enacted June 21, 1909. In part this law regulated 
land titles, but its main intention was to devalue the plantations for tax 
assessments. Planters were now to pay even less tax on their land than 
before, while the burden was to increase on the already heavily indebted 
‘small farmers and other small or middling property owners. A young civil 
engineer from Cuernavaca, later the best authority on Morelos history, 
astutely judged this law Escandón's “greatest error."* It could not have cost 
the governor popularity in the villages, where he had none to lose. But in 
the towns it definitely antagonized merchants and shopkeepers, who might 
otherwise have accepted his rule but who now filed protest after protest 
against the new rates; the Cuautla weekly La Epoca became a regular 
forum for their complaints." In the short run, however, these little people 
hardly mattered, and Escandón could easily ignore them. Although their 
resentment was profound, it remained so diffuse politically that even he 
ne its suppression. In arranging the new law, the planters whe 
nstalled Escandón, men like Manuel Araoz and Luis Garcia Pimentel, 
[vy decided to drive the state's agrarian crisis to (ts breaking pese 
and then, unchallenged, snap it in their own favor. It was their fies obra] 
step in establishing their utopia. 
—— Tt went so smoothly that during the fall Escandón's aides prepared caber 
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steps even bolder. Escandón himself did not take a serious part in the plan- 
ning because in October he left to direct the protocol of Diaz’s meeting 
with President Taft in Ciudad Juárez? But in late December he returned 
to outline the new reforms to the state legislature. They were eight amend- 
ments to the state constitution, which he admitted would cause “a com- 
plete revision” in Morelos politics but which he declared “of urgent neces- 
sity” to preserve the “new orientation.” The amendments amounted to five 
changes. One was fiscal, the collection of taxes in June (after the sugar 
harvest) instead of December (before it), to adjust public and private 
finances to the economic rhythm of the plantations. The other four changes 
were political, distinctly enhancing executive authority at the expense of 
the legislature’s already scant power and prestige. One would relieve the 
governor from having to report on current business at all four legislative 
sessions; henceforth he would deliver only one informe, to open the first 
session. Another change would permit the governor to leave the state for 
ten days without formal legislative permission. Another threatened dep- 
uties’ income, prohibiting individuals from holding and drawing salaries 
for more than one elected office. The most important change would abol- 
ish the legislature’s right to approve gubernatorial appointments to the key 
posts of state accountant and state tax commissioner. Escandén considered 
the right “an intervention which ... might become a means of obstruction- 
ism” and asked for absolute control over the fiscal bureaucracy. He sug- 
gested that the deputies enact his project in their next session in April? 
Going into 1910, the planters thus moved almost at will. In making 
Morelos into the Perfect Plantation, they advanced as easily against the 
lately disaffected shopowners and merchants as against the traditionally 
defiant villagers and rancheros. Had the Porifirian system endured another 
decade, they might well have realized their dream. But through the spring 
of the new year they came across the first signs of a strategic complication— 
local interest in a surprisingly vigorous opposition campaign for the presi- 
dency. Based in Mexico City, the campaign was the work of scattered polit- 
ical independents only recently organized as the Anti-Reelectionist Party 
but passionately dedicated to an official challenge of the Porfirista regime. 
Like the Progressive reformers in the United States, these good souls saw 
themselves as “enlightened citizens” who would purge “public affairs” of 
the self-perpetuating gangs of “corrupt politicians” now in control. Their 
? Henry F. Pringle: The Life and Times of William Howard Taft. A Biography, 
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slogan was “a real vote and no bow rule," and the party » leader, Franciee 
I. Madero, the spintualist scion of a great landed family i0 the north, wae 
carrying the cause bravely around the nanon * Despite uwreanngly severe 
persecution, the movement grew larger and stronger 

The campaign itself did not seem important in Morcks. Madero iar 
urally concentrated on the major population and manufacturing centers do 
the bigger states. The closest his itinerary brought him t Morelos in 1199 
and 1910 was Pucbla, and Morelos natives were involved only peripherally 
in the movement. No prominent Leyvista took part. True, in late Febru 
ary 1909 General Leyva and Patricio had helped Madero form the group 
that eventually became the Anu-Reclecuonist Party. But in the summer, 
months before the party's actual foundation, they had dropped out; Patna 
had joined the Robles Domínguez brothers in their currently more militat 
National Democratic Party, and then quit them too, while the general, 
giving up on politics, put his personal papers in order and donated them to 
the National Archives. The Leyvas’ champion in Morelos, Antonio Sedana, 
had also gone to Mexico City and conferred with Madero about aiding him 
in April 1909, but after the jail sentence he served when hc returned t6 
Cuernavaca, he too had abandoned politics. Despite Madero's sern com 
plaints and urgent pleas, neither the Leyvas nor the Sedanos would ask their 
followers to back the new cffort.? 

Without direction and at great risk, former Leyvista activists in Cuerna» 
vaca reorganized anyway as the Leandro Valle Club and declared for 


4 This seems a better than literal translation of “sufragio efeetiow y m» re eliana 7 
The impression American muckraking and Progressive. political resem masie om 
Madero and other educated members of hix generation was fately dop Madero fam 
self asserted that in organizing a state convention to nosmimatc an. opposi candidum 
fot governor in Coahuila in 1905, and in presenting an clexvoral platim, be amd ho. 
friends were following “American customs * Sec hn La ne ctn. prudencial em rar 
(San Pedro, 1908), p. 11. In this sense Madero behwegs with other Coats thew 
active in Latin American politics, men of varying points of view amet effer lan r 
convinced that personal morality was the key political viri — men Mie Ju Pat 
y Ordáñez in Uruguay, Hipólito Yrigoyen in Argentina, Artore Amam Valero im 
Chile, Rus Barbosa in Brazil. and José Marti in Cula For a guod hMegrepho, er 
Stanley R. Row. Francisco | Madero, Apotile of Merwan Descr iNew Var. 
1955). 

3 Agustin Yañez and Catalina Sierra, cdi dreiwe de [nm Frame 1 Malo 
Epiitolario (1900-1909) (México, 1963). pp. 324 Ma po Robles Ciemat se 
El Hombre Libre, October 17, 1930 Mañruel Mazary Cin round nia ad Canero) 
D. Francisco Leyva," Boletin del Archivo General de la Newwtn V. y Mer. nw, 
450. Sedano: op. cit., pp. 19-31 
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Madero. A young men's literary society there under the influence of an- 
other erstwhile Leyvista became practically an Anti-Reelectionist club. Sym- 
pathetic persons in Yautepec tried to circulate propaganda. In Cuautla the 
independent editors of La Época came out openly for Madero as a presi- 
dential candidate. The spiritualists of the Love and Progress Club in 
Cuautla probably also supported their coreligionary, privately if not pub- 
licly in their monthly journal, El Obrero Espíritu5 But altogether this 
work was meager. The jefes políticos, who remained sore after the last 
Morelos election, had already eliminated the most dangerous dissenters 
and now exercised a tight vigilance. To avoid nettling the authorities, ordi- 
nary discontented people shied away from petitions and formal organiza- 
tions. 

The only serious activity took place around Jojutla, where an ex-Ley- 
vista, Eugenio Morales, united more than forty Madero men. A well-estab- 
lished member of the community and an officer in the army reserve for 
several years, Morales wrote to Madero on March 1, 1910, six weeks before 
the Anti-Reelectionist nominating convention, to praise his work and to 
invite him to Jojutla to inaugurate a club.’ Madero replied at some length, 
thanking Morales but explaining why he could not accept the invitation 
and urging him to proceed on his own. Madero told him it was especially 
important to organize before March 15, so his club could participate in the 
national convention's preliminary meetings? An Anti-Reelectionist Patri- 
otic League, and its ladies' auxiliary, soon formed in Jojutla, and Morales 
attended the Mexico City convention in mid-April as the single delegate 
from Morelos.” The Jojutla Anti-Reelectionists were too serious to survive, 
however. In early May the disturbed local authorities jailed one of the 
leaders, Lucio Moreno. Held without charge, he remained in jail as late 

-as June 1 and probably spent election day there.’ 

. ê Diez: Bibliografía, p. clxxxiv. Valentín López González: La Historia del Perio- 
dismo en Morelos (Cuernavaca, 1957), pp. 9-10. El Constitucional, March 20, 1910. 
Madero to La Epoca, July 24, 1910, Archivo de Madero (henceforth AM). Manuel 
Dominguez: Cuautla. Sucinta receña de la heróica ciudad, cabecera de distrito en el 
estado de Morelos (México, 1907), pp. 17-22. El Obrero Espiritu, September-November 
1910. 

7 Morales became an officer in the army reserve in Jojutla in January 1903. 
Semanario Oficial, IX, 6, 2. 

8 Madero to Eugenio Morales, March 11, 1910, AM. 

9 México Nuevo, April 19, 1910. 

1 El Constitucional, June 10, 1910. Moreno’s wife was president of the ladies’ 


auxiliary. 
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Despite these abortions, the Maderista campaign had a real effect on 
Morclos—not in membership lists but in popular attitudes. The umple im 
astounding fact that a national opposition had former! aned wae direi 
disputing not only Diaz's choice for a successor but hia own right in way 
in office undermined the prestige of his dictaterial regime, ipvivbiy bur 
crucially. Local idealists persecuted and pining away in inegnifecant little 
burgs now recognized that they were not alone, or at least neci! mee be; 
that there were legions like themselves. In watching Madero stand up tò 
Diaz, as an Ayalan schoolteacher later recalled, they were at anec enoour 
aged and shamed into hope, the spring of action? 

Precisely for fear of arousing this hope, the wisest of Porfirian pobtciams 
had never openly challenged Diaz? General Bernardo Reyes, who knew 
his country well, knew what contesting Diaz's authority would meat 
how it could lead to violence, then civil war, then revolution, and the 
total upheaval of Mexican society, and then, if the United States intervened, 
the eclipse of Mexican sovercignty. So he had retired from polincs when 
Diaz told him to the previous summer, leaving the field of oppontma 
open. But Madero, because of his comparative youth, his charzeterutie 
innocence, and his northern provincial background, never understood the 
true nature of the Porfirian regime and therefore never understood that a 
public contest over the presidency could be fatal to the whole order. Mackerts 
himself was never revolutionary, but he was, as his enemies in the estab» 
lishment charged from the first, subversive. The call to join the "demo 
cratic movement,” as Madero kept referring to his campaign, the promise 
of "clean" politics, the touching gentleness, concern, amid. sancerity chan 
Madero projected—all this worked a powerful charm in Morel, as che- 
where. To the Ayalan schoolteacher, the “principles” Madero announced 
were "sacred," worthy of absolute "faith.^* The Anti Reclezueosut cam 
paign had been a crusade: the result was not in the winning of vons bur 
in the winning of hearts. And when on June 13 on the eve af tbe eleva 
the apostle was imprisoned, the halt was not an end bur the beginning nf 
a wait. The frayed, insignificant visionaries like the country chuolteacber 


2 See Otilio Montaño's speech. befe the Revebunsmary Comente om Ch) 
9, 1915, cited in Florencio Barrera Fuertes, ol Cromeras p denos de les arm de 
la Soberana Convención Revolucionaria y wih (Mési, 10464), M, A 

3 For an excellent essay on ihn pont, amd chino over the cmm m 
Daniel Coño Villegas: “Del Porfiriato a la Revotucnie,” Nerededir, Pme A, 


1952. 
* See the preamble to the Plan de Ayala in Appemii B 
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—neighborhood apostles themselves—were those who cared the most. But 
the agitation had stirred even plain farmers, sharecroppers, and day labor- 
ers. People in Morelos, reported a Maderista agent there, stood “ready for 
all struggles." 

Escandón and his associates recognized that this new spirit might dis- 
rupt their plans. They had their own complaints about Don Porfirio, be- 
cause of tight monetary policies, political disappointments, and such; 
but these were only quibbles, not in the slightest like the current con- 
tention. Many of the Democratic politicians and professionals who had 
campaigned in Morelos in 1909 were now involved in Madero's Anti- 
Reelectionist movement. And Madero had actually toured the country 
speaking to huge crowds before his arrest. Already by then the governors 
of Tlaxcala, Yucatán, and Sinaloa had been embarrassed by local uprisings. 
In the last two the governors had had to call on federal troops to restore 
order. If similar riots and rebellion should take place in Morelos, it was 
clear who would be the immediate targets—cries of Mueran los gachupines! 
still rang in the air from the year before—and Escandón took steps accord- 
ingly. The danger was in the villages; against the villages he pressed the 
attack. 

On June 20, 1910, Escandón addressed his deputies in a request to enact 
the eight amendments he had proposed the previous December, as well 
as four new amendments. Madero had been in jail in San Luis Potosí a 
week; but Escandón still feared the disorder his sympathizers might pro- 
voke, and to preclude it he now proposed to elaborate into subprefectures 
the prefectural system he had condemned in his own campaign speeches 
eighteen months before. Though Morelos was the next smallest state in 
the Republic, and though it had an excellent system of roads, railways, 
and telegraph, he lamented that “lack of communications often prevents 
the administration of authority" and sometimes rendered official action 
"barely effective." Such unsatisfactory conditions might, he warned, give 
rise to "serious disturbances, which the government is obliged to prevent." 
The solution, as he saw it, was not to extend communications nor to remove 
possible reasons for disturbance, but instead to establish still more “local 
political authority"—that is, still more executive agents in the persons of 
twenty subprefects in Morelos's twenty non-district-seat municipalities. 
Thus, he concluded, the state could exercise force directly, without having to 
operate through municipal government "in those cases in which this latter 


5 Mazari: “Bosquejo,” pp. 112-13. 
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government might, through bad faith or igoerance, delay ection ley the 
governor." The subjefaturas would of course be temporary, he premuaed 
once local isolation ended and dissension disappeared, they would o boga 
be needed.’ 
Surprisingly, the deputies did not grant his requests at owce bur only 
approved them and left them for the fall when they would resume nfise 
"elected" as a new legislature. But if they delayed to sec whether the 
opposition e summer restlessness would last after the final election on July 
8, they were to find evidence increasing by the week. September mus Bave 
provided the best proof. Every year the September fiestas patrias celebrated 
the populist origins of the nation. And this year being the independence 
centennial, federal, state, and municipal governments staged the grandest 
celebrations ever. But to common people like Emiliano Zapata, whe saw 
the lavish preparations at the Mexico City stables of Diaz's sonam law, it 
all seemed a colossal mockery— which they had to pay for.’ Every county 
town would glorify the Republic's first martyred apostles and capeatna, 
while the Republic's most recent apostle languished in prison. At amy ume 
this inconsistency would have been an embarrassment: the pathete rewedes 
throughout the Porfiriato, in spite of científico assurance that strains could 
ase only through "evolution," were eloquent testimony to Mexican PITE 
ing capacity for even hopeless indignation against official treachery. Bur 
to the many poor and powerless of the new generation, yearning again for 
justice but deaf to the old excuses for doing without it, and having more 
over recently tasted its promise in a free campaign, the inconsmtcney wa 
“worse—a contradiction, at once ridiculous and intolerable. To them, blae- 
vantly deprived of liberty, the official festival of independence seemed 
a deliberate outrage. As that obscure Ayala teacher (himself a mem 
ber of Ayala's centennial commission) later remembered, “The em 
sion of the public spirit had reached a refus, that is to say, had filled up eo 
the brim.”* 

Having witnessed the popular reaction during the festan, the recon 
vening deputies followed Escandón's bidding. In early October they techn 
he twelve amendments he had requested? As of October 15 the guerre 
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was authorized to appoint subprefects to take over all remaining municipal 
autonomy in the state. 

It seemed now that the planters were in the clear again, that having 
fixed their control in Morelos constitutionally, they had solved the com- 
plications of the spring and summer and could resume their dynamic 
progress. True, not all their worries ended. In early November reports 
started to circulate that ex-candidate Madero, who had escaped from jail 
and fled to Texas, was calling for a revolution. And the young literati in 
Cuernavaca who had backed him in the recent election declared their sup- 
port of his new movement. Betraying their established fathers, they railed 
against the planters' rule and in the pages of their little magazine, La Voz 
de la Juventud, urged poor folk to join Madero's adventure.’ But really 
these were family matters. What counted in Morelos was the Mexico City 
experts’ prediction that the next sugar harvest would be the greatest in 
the industry's history. In anticipation Escandón installed a new complex 
of machinery at the mill on his Atlihuayán hacienda? Relaxing in their 
fashionable homes in the capital, the planters were content: Morelos, which 
they proudly believed "the richest and most prosperous state in the Re- 
public," at last seemed theirs. And as confidently as they left their planta- 
tions to their managers to administer, so now they left their state to 
Escandón. 

The governor was confident too. In mid-November, after the rainy 
season, he returned from a two-month vacation and settled down to enjoy 
a winter in Cuernavaca's sun. So little effort did he imagine his job now 
required that he neglected to appoint the subprefects he had said he needed 
so badly. And in the lazily supervised municipal elections in late November 
ex-Leyvistas won seats on at least eight town councils; in Tepoztlán they 
even captured the municipal presidency. There and elsewhere seats also 
fell to relatives of ex-Leyvistas or to equally refractory elements, like a 
Yautepec survivor of the 1903 suit against the present governor.* But this 


! López González: op. cit., pp. 9-11. 

? E] hacendado mexicano, XVI, 193 (December 1910), 441; XVII, 194 (January 
I9II), 15. 

3 Semanario Oficial, XIX, 38, 2; XX, 1, 1. 

* For lists of councilmen, see ibid., XIX, 50, 6-8. For lists of Leyvista club mem- 
bers, see México Nuevo, January 18-27, 29-31, and February 4-5, 1909. The seven 
other towns were Xochitepec, Yautepec, Ayala, Jojutla, Tlaquiltenango, Tlaltizapan, 
and Jonacatepec. 


seemed only a slip, not an omen. Nowhere in Morelos had there been a 
response to Madero's call for a national revolt on November w And pure 
of his own domains, Escandón drifted into another, dreamy wd omm 
iniscing about England with his friend Mrs King 

Through the end of the year, however, the complications ro the wate 
would not dwindle away. Indeed they multiplied. Far off in Chihuahua 
the Maderista revolution remained alive, and a crisis developed in Menen 
City as the government too slowly mobilized the repremon; cnumiraged, 
political and criminal fugitives in Morelos began to form bands and emerge 
from hiding, to test for the first time in nearly two decades the strength 
and morale of local officials. The bands were small and poorly armed: the 
group Genovevo de la O collected in the mountains north of Cuernavaca 
had only twenty-five men, and only de la O had a gun, a .7o«aliber musket. 
But the rebels always appeared in random, difficult places, and Escandón 
found that his officials could not catch and crush them. Even more di» 
turbing than these renegades, however, was that out in the countrynde 
villagers also began violent resistance to the utopia Escandón had believed 
Of the hundred pueblos in the state in 1910, there was probably not owe 
that was not involved in a freshly embittered legal dispute with a neigh 
boring hacienda. And in the current confusion many desperate villagers 
calculated whether they might serve the cause better by taking direct action. 
That they would calculate in favor of revolt was most likely arvund trad» 
tional centers of independence and agrarian discontent, lke Tepoztlán, 
Santa María, Tlaquiltenango, and Cuautla. Petty acts of protest, in effect 
‘minor rural strikes, did occur in various communities.’ Almost all these 
little revolts, however, either disintegrated or plantation managers sup 
sed or compromised them locally; there is no record of Escandón ung 
ederal police or troops to keep order in these weeks. 

.. But one case of village defiance that Escandón and the manager» lo 
mature proved fatal. This was the revolt in the troublesome Camila de 
“trict, in its southern Ayala municipality. The four farming communis 
in this county-sized municipality had struggled for years against the ct» 
€roachments of Hospital and Cuahuixtla. haciendas, and tegether they 
were able to carry on a small but direct truck trade with Cometh: and 
City. This commercial independence, sustained aguos qa 
5 De la O in Impacto, December 31, 1940 Sec alo Mass “parga” p iot 
$ Lewis: op. cit, p. 94. 
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pressure, was coupled with a deep local pride in the role the region had 
played in the War of Independence.’ Common people here were probably 
readier to defend themselves than anywhere else in the state. Farmers in 
Ayala municipality had never surrendered and paid blackmail to the 
marauding bandits of the 1860’s. They had armed themselves, organized 
as vigilantes, and fought back. Into the 189o's Ayala remained probably 
the most militant and most heavily armed rural municipality in Morelos.’ 
And this insubordinate tradition endured. In the summer of 1910, when 
Escandón's war against the state's villages reached its critical stage, it was 
no surprise that Ayala should be the region where armed resistance de- 
veloped. Nor was it surprising that of the four settlements in the munici- 
pality the little village of Anenecuilco should produce the leader. It had 
happened before, in the 1860's, and with the same Zapata family. 

The new councilmen Anenecuilco elected in September 1909 had first 
followed the familiar procedure of restudying the village's land titles and 
trying to find a reliable lawyer to represent it in court.? The first lawyer 
for whose services they contracted (at a stiff fee) proved of little help, and 
they let him go.’ They then sought advice from several other sources in 
Mexico City—among them Paulino Martínez and possibly Jesus Flores 
Magón, both well-known opponents of the Díaz regime? But all this was 
of no avail. Even worse, probably for dealing with these controversial fig- 
ures, the council president, Emiliano Zapata, was drafted into the army 


* The municipality and its seat, Villa de Ayala, were named for the local hero 
of the war, Francisco Ayala. See Sotelo Inclan: op. cit., pp. 141-6. 

8 Gobierno de Morelos: Memoria sobre el estado de la Administración Pública 
de Morelos. Presentada al H. Xl. Congreso por el Gobernador Constitucional General 
Jesús H. Preciado. Abril 25 de 1890 (Cuernavaca, n.d., 1890?). 

9 Sotelo Inclán: op. cit., pp. 176-7. 

1 They paid the first lawyer, Luis Ramírez de Alba, one hundred pesos. The 
receipt he gave Zapata, as president of the village council, is dated October 16, 1909, 
in ASI. 

?'There is a version that Zapata dealt with the notorious anarcho-syndicalist 
Ricardo Flores Magón. See Sotelo Inclán: op. cit, p. 217. But this is impossible. 
Ricardo was in American jails from 1907 to August 1910, and then went to Los 
Angeles to direct the invasion of Baja California. See Lowell L. Blaisdell: The Desert 
Revolution. Baja California, 1911 (Madison, 1962), pp. 9, 15 ff. Both Jesús Flores 
Magón, a brother of Ricardo’s, and Martínez had been active Anti-Reelectionists, 
and Martinez had spoken at the Leyvista rally in Cuautla on January 31, 1909. See 
the Diario del Hogar, February 2, 1909. 
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‘in February 1910. It took the efforts of the owner uf “the best haiendi in 
the state and perhaps in the Republic," Ignacio de la Torre y Meer, Diaz's 
own son-in-law, to get him discharged. In return Zapata had gone te work 
for him as chief groom in his Mexico City stables.‘ 

While Zapata was out of Morelos in the spring of 1915, his fellow wil. 
lagers ran into serious trouble. Anenccuilcans had complied with the new 
real-estate law and properly claimed their fields, but these happened w 
include lands Hospital wanted to keep them out of. In revenge, Uat t 
the time for preparing the fields for planting, the Hospital manager warned 
the Anenccuilcans they would be driven out if they dared to cultivate the 
disputed arca. Then followed the pitiful correspondence with Escandón s 
office, when their increasingly desperate appeals met with blander replies 
When their request was forwarded to the Hospital owner for him to “say 
what he considers proper," he said it: “If that bunch from Anenecuilen 
‘wants to farm, let them farm in a flowerpot, because they're not getting 
any land, even up the side of the hills"? 

The villagers kept trying, however. On May 24 they won an wter- 
view with Lieutenant Governor Hurtado de Mendoza, who asked them 
for a list of the persons who had previously cultivated the lands in que» 
tion. Two days later the list was handed in, along with a new plea for a 
quick ruling—no longer on the title or. possession of the land but pust on 
whether it could be farmed at all, on loan, rented, however posuble. Hur» 
tado de Mendoza's other business distracted him, and the village got 66 
answer. Delay followed delay. The rains had already begun 

In the words of Anenecutlco's historian, “Anenecuila was in fact break- 
ing up and going under.” Without these lands the villagers could not sup- 
port themselves. They would have to spht up and move away, which 


3 On February 11, 1910, Zapata was inducted into the Nuch Cavalry Rogue, 
‘stationed at Cuernavaca under the command of Colonel Angel Mouquet He war 
released on March 29, 1910, with the same rank he received at fir — bdo, guae 

| See the documents reprinted in Hector E. López “¿Cuando fue conugrads ÉEoniümmm 
Zapata?" El Hombre Libre, April 5, 1937. The legend permi» ther Zapata erod m 
the army in 1908, although the bestanfecmed Zapata chrewsler confirmed. Liew + 
dates. See Serafin M. Robles "Emiliano Zapata uenta pleta cano oddat el athe 
1910,” El Campesino, December 1951- 

Sotelo Inclán op. cit, p. 173 De la Torre y Mier wn alles a femel der y te 
"Morelos at this time For the description. of ha Tencorpsoge becnmha. m F 
hacendado mexicano, XML, 148 (April 1997). 4% 

5 For this and following episodes, sec Sotelo Inclán op oa. pp ite * 
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would mean the end of a human community some seven centuries old. 
Adding insult to injury, the Hospital manager rented the lands to farmers 
from Villa de Ayala, the municipal seat, and the villanos, as they were 
called, began to plant in the rows already hoed by Anenecuilcans. 

This was the decisive point, and it was lucky for Anenecuilco that 
Zapata had just returned, cranky and resentful, from his gilt-edged cen- 
tennial opportunity with de la Torre y Mier’s stables. Something extraor- 
dinary had to be ventured to resolve the local crisis. As president of the 
village council, Zapata took the decision. Regular procedures having failed, 
Anenecuilco would act for itself. Zapata gathered together some eighty 
men in the village, had them arm themselves, and went out to the fields 
where the villanos were working. He told them he had no interest in 
fighting with them, that there were Placencias, Merinos, and Salazars in 
both villages, but that the land was Anenecuilco’s and Anenecuilcans 
would farm it. The villanos retired, along with the hacienda field guard, 
and Zapata proceeded to assign lots to the farmers from his village. The 
news went quickly around the state. Even in her Cuernavaca hotel Gover- 
nor Escandón's friend Mrs. King heard about Zapata during the summer of 
1910—about "a fellow over near Cuautla . . . who's been stirring up the 
people."9 

Hospital left the Anenecuilcans alone for the next few months, but 
eventually claimed rent for the use of the land. When they refused to pay, 
the hacienda appealed to the district prefect and a hearing was called in 
Villa de Ayala—before the prefect, Vivanco, and the Ayala municipal 
president, Refugio Yáñez, who had helped Anenecuilco before in land 
disputes and had served in 1909 as head of Villa de Ayala's Levyista club. 
Speaking for Anenecuilco, Zapata explained that bad weather had caused a 
bad harvest and there was no produce or money to pay with. Hospital in- 
sisted that the Anenecuilcans sell their cows or work the sum out in day 
labor in the fields, but the jefe finally decided in favor of the villagers. They 
would pay no rent at all for 1910, and only what they could in 1911. 

It was an astounding victory, but Anenecuilco could not rest on it. Za- 
pata sent a delegation to President Díaz to get the disputed land definitely 
returned to the village. A ruling favorable to Anenecuilco arrived, and 
the jefe político passed it on to the hacienda manager and Zapata. The 
manager disliked the decision, but there was little he could do at the mo- 
ment. By late 1910 Zapata and the local authorities—Vivanco and Yáñez 


$ King: op. cit., p. 59. 
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—were practically in alliance. The situation in the countryside war à pre 

carious, armed truce between the local farmers, captained by Zapata, amd 

the hacienda field guards. And until. Hospital could arrange low a more 
reliable prefect, who would protect the haciendas valuable machinery, 
. irrigation works, and cane, the hacienda preferred t avad open. violence 

In mid-November Vivanco resigned and, after a farewell festival ar 
ranged by Zapata, left the state.” But his replacement, Eduardo Flores, 
served the haciendas in the district no better. Officials throughout the coin 
try were very nervous during those weeks because of the revolution im 
Chihuahua, and they were anxious to hedge against reforms by winning 
local popularity. Thus accommodated, Zapata widened the sphere of his 
activity. Villanos from the municipal seat joined him now, as well as 
farmers from the little settlement of Moyotepec farther to the south Many 
contributed to the Anenecuilco defense fund and respected Zapata's rul 
ings on village titles and individual allotments.* In cach desputed arca 
Zapata had the hacienda fences taken down, conferred with the local 
farmers, and assigned lots. And as the pride of those farmers grew in their 
defiance, so grew Zapata's reputation. 

With reports circulating everywhere about revolts and insürrectón, 
the new jefe finally felt he had to take stock of his district's trouble. He 
went out with an escort and located Zapata seeing to the dietnbucen of 
some hacienda-claimed land. What mattered was what always matters in 
such confrontations—firepower. Zapata had over a hundred armed men 
with him; Flores’s escort numbered ten. Put on the defensive, Flores had 
to explain his interference. He told Zapata the word was out that he and 
his men were revolting as Maderistas. Zapata denied the report and sand 
they were only dividing up fields that belonged to them. On that seine 
—- made no complaint; he asked only if he could count en Zapata ard 

his people if Maderistas did turn up in the arca Zapata sswured him he 
could, Flores left, and the farmers went back to their business 

By the winter of 1910-11 Zapata was the effective authwrrty i iha 
part of the state. The size of the arca he controlled wae nor lange, ut m 
was of major economic valuc and «o of strategic importance Moreover the 
defiance he and his followers had shown provided + dangereus cumple Eur 

d-pressed villagers clsewherc. The armed truce thirty out the cow 
side coul easily break down in several places T roe, the nanges the Amal 
t constituted for the planters’ long range plawi 10 coorganije Merske 
Aion Oficial, XIX, 40, 374 
5 Sotelo Inclán: op. CM, pp- 212-18 
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was not ultimate, or even serious—even if it led to defiance elsewhere. 
In the last resort the federal government could send in troops, crush the 
insurrection, and jail or shoot the leaders. Even the great Indian rebels 
of nineteenth-century Mexico were not able to hold out permanently. 
And as in Yucatán and Sinaloa the past June, the government would have 
certainly suppressed this much smaller disturbance in Morelos, and 
Zapata would have been lucky to escape alive—if the Maderista revolu- 
tion had not succeeded. But over the winter of 1910-11 the movement 
in the north held together, almost miraculously, and the high politicians 
of the country floundered in their attempts to have it crushed or bought 
off. In the confusion that mounted in those months, the Ayala uprising— 
at first very local and limited in its origins and intentions—took on national 
significance. 
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. and after a while we meet... 


$ OF MARRIAGES, $0 OF REVOLUTIONS: the best take years to turn out well. 
Madero accomplished the overthrow of Díaz in ten months of plan. 
ning and action. It was a victory won too soon. 
The coalition he managed over the winter of 1910-11 was no tight 
revolutionary organization, no tested band of comrades like-minded and 
Sutin and obedient to an undisputed leader. It was a loose congrega 
ndependent rebels, acquainted with each other barely if ar all, 
and only funt -— by a common hope. The Maderistas needed at 
two or three years of conspiring, hiding, and fighting together before 
they even tried to take power. Otherwise they could hardly coorduwae 
P r affiliated but distinct revolts into a regime. Of these revolta the mo 
distinct was that in Morclos. 

Pio the first the state did not matter much to Madero la meal pew 
lutionary plans he assigned it a minor part Manly because of reparte — 
he had heard about the Escandón Leyva clecoon, he expertred support 
there; but for him the crucial places were chewhere.! 
1 Roque Estrada. La rerolucion y Frawcuew | Madero Premera segundo rm 
pas (Guadalajara, 1912), pp 203-4 
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Madero knew he could not afford a general insurrection, financially 
or politically: it would cost too much, and possibly get out of hand. So 
his final revolutionary plan featured neat centers of action. Madero pro- 
posed three golpes, three quick strikes—in Puebla City, Pachuca, and 
Mexico City—while he reentered the country in the north. Revolutionaries 
and their civilian and military sympathizers would rise “as a single man,” 
take over the streets and garrisons in those cities, and force the govern- 
ment to deal with Madero as he moved triumphantly through Chihuahua.” 

Any regional support a revolutionary agent could muster in the coun- 
tryside around his target would reinforce the movement’s general bargain- 
ing power. This would be a useful operation of la guerrilla, the little war. 
But the cities were the keys. 

The rebellion in Morelos was then to depend on action in Mexico City. 
But as preparations began, the plan changed. Madero's Mexico City agent, 
Alfredo Robles Domínguez, realized that chances for a successful coup 
there were poor. As he later noted, what happened in the south counted 
most. And although he never explicitly challenged Madero's strategy, in 
practice he reversed its emphasis. Under his direction a regional rural insur- 
rection would encircle and press down on the national capital until it 
surrendered to Madero in the north? 

Morelos’s part remained minor, nevertheless. Concentrating on Guer- 
rero, Robles Domínguez hoped to take Iguala, isolate the state be- 
fore federal reinforcements could arrive, and destroy the few garrisons 
already there. If the rebels failed, they could hide in the mountains, wait 
for the revolt in the north to draw off the troops pursuing them, and then 
operate along the Costa Chica in alliance with the revolt in Oaxaca. As 
for Morelos, the rebels there would serve as auxiliaries to the movements 
in Guerrero or Puebla, depending on whether they located their bases in 
the western or eastern districts of the state. Morelos's subordinate role was 
definitely fixed when the only two likely leaders there—Eugenio Morales 
and Patricio Leyva—excused themselves from action. Leyva pleaded “ill 
health," and Morales lamented that he had "grave family matters" to 
attend to.* With no one to count on in the state, Robles Domínguez 
naturally directed his funds and arms elsewhere. 


? [bid., pp. 319-22. 

3 Robles Domínguez in El Hombre Libre, November 12 and 14, 1930. 

* Diez: Bibliografía, p. clxxxviii. Leyva’s “ataxia locomotriz muy avanzada” had 
not prevented him from conducting a strenuous campaign for governor two years 
before. Nor did it prevent him from active politicking in 1912-13. For Morales's 
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This was the scheme as of mid-November Had its design. prewailed. 
the movement in Morelos would have remained more firmly under sen 
tral control, would probably have received more respectful treatment ax 
an integrated force, and would therefore not have developed so originally 
In a revolution so organized Zapata would hardly have emerged as a mair 
But the whole revolutionary plan for the south suddenly brake down a 
week before it was to take effect. On November 13 Robles Dominguez was 
arrested and jailed in the capital. Jailed with him were his two closest 
associates in the center of the country, Francisco Cosio Robelo and Ramón 
Rosales? Their imprisonment removed the Mexico City leadership of the 
southern wing of the revolution. And on November 18 the Puebla City 
leadership was removed as well. The chief there, Aquiles Serdán, was 
attacked in his home by city and federal police and killed along with his 
brother and several other partisans. 

After this debacle revolutionary agents continued to circulate back and 
forth among Mexico City, Puebla City, and Iguala, but without real au 
thority or resources. Local groups were now free to thrash out their internal 
differences and develop or decline on their own. 

It is remarkable that in these circumstances any movement organized 
in Morelos. News from revolutionary headquarters in the north could not 
have come often or been encouraging; and if there was no action in the 
north, risings anywhere else would be suicide. After a grotesque disap- 
it on November 20, when he found almost no one to meet him at 
the Rio Grande, Madero gloomily retreated to San Antonio. Most of De- 
cember he spent in New Orleans, apparently deserting his cause. During 
these weeks local malcontents in Morelos were without professional kad 
ers, reliable contacts with official revolutionary agents, or special fundi 
et here and there they began to come together and œmnuder poing 
b "s struggle. 

In late November, in the nauonwide revolutionary depression. follow 
ing the massacre in Pucbla City and the embarrassing retreat at the Rew 
Grande, one group began to meet at Pablo Torres Burgos's house on dw 
outskirts of Villa de Ayala.* Probably most of the politically minded (acm 


tuse, concocted when Guerrcran Maderistas oosisotbscsemd with) Nn = Ld 
see Arturo Figueroa Uriza: Ciudadanos en armas Antryedemrns y da A 
la historia de la revolución mexicana, 2 vols (Méx, rw). L «7 
5 Taracena: op. cit., p. 100. 
Magaña! op. cit. 1. 97. 
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ers in Ayala municipality attended one or another of the meetings, but 
the regulars were Torres Burgos, Emiliano Zapata, and Rafael Merino. 
Also attending often were three non-Ayalans: Catarino Perdomo, from 
San Pablo Hidalgo; Gabriel Tepepa, from Tlaquiltenango; and Margarito 
Martinez, from southern Puebla. 

The nominal leader was Torres Burgos. In the country phrase, he 
“knew how to talk"—how to present a case to the jefe político. But the real 
chief was Zapata, the president of the joint Anenecuilco-Villa de Ayala- 
Moyotepec defense committee and currently the effective authority in the 
southern part of Cuautla district. It was on him that the group depended 
for its decisions. 

Several meetings left the conspirators convinced they should try to es- 
tablish contact with the Maderista headquarters in San Antonio. Above 
all they wanted to verify the offer the Maderistas were reportedly making 
to “proprietors of small holdings" who had lost their lands through abuses 
of the federal land laws. Already Zapata had seen a copy of Madero's Plan 
of San Luis Potosí and was studying a clause in its third article.” 

This clause was a simple agrarian plank in Madero's revolutionary plat- 
form, a bid for the support of rural families who had suffered from Diaz’s 
land policy. "Through unfair advantage taken of the Law of Untitled 
Lands," Madero stated, "numerous proprietors of small holdings, in their 
majority Indians, have been dispossessed of their lands—either by a ruling 
of the Ministry of Public Works or by decisions of the courts of the Repub- 
lic. It being full justice to restore to the former owners the lands of which 
they were dispossessed so arbitrarily, such dispositions and decisions are 
declared subject to review. And those who acquired them [the lands] in 
such an immoral way, or their heirs, will be required to return them to the 
original owners, to whom they will also pay an indemnity for the damages 
suffered. Only in case the lands have passed to a third person before the 
promulgation of this plan, the former owners will receive the indemnity 
from those to whose profit the dispossession accrued.”* 

At the time this position seemed correct and sufficient to the Ayalan 
conspirators. True, they knew of few "Indians" in Morelos, but that, they 


? Sotelo Inclán: op. cit., p. 189. For the document, see Manuel González Ramírez, 
ed.: Planes políticos y otros documentos (México, 1954), pp. 33-49. 

8 The law Madero referred to was the ley de terrenos baldios, for a study of which 
see Orozco: op. cit., I, 587-617; II, 1022-9. 
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understood, was only how city people called country people” True ab, 
Madero's proposal was not so radical as the promwe wme knew that ae 
archosyndicalist agitators had made, to restore the villages! obl cidos. os 
communal lands; taking for granted the system of indivulual private pron 
erty established constitutionally since 1857, Madero demanded only (hat 
public servants act “morally” in enforcing the law as it stood.’ Bot thar, a 
the Ayalans also understood, was all that most villagers and rangheros 
wanted too. Country families in Morclos revered the 1557 Comstinubwm 
To them it was only obscurely an invalidation of communal tiles, bur 
vividly and vitally a declaration of nationhood—a cause for which many 
elder kinfolk and neighbors had risked their lives against the French ar 
mies. Despite years of chicanery from constituted. authorities, they had 
never lost respect for the law; Madero interested them now precisely be- 
cause of his offer of formal justice in the courts. Around Ayala these atu 
tudes had become motives. If Zapata could only determine that Madera was 
sincere, he was willing to join his evidently moribund revolution and try 
to help revive it. 

The conspirators also wondered whom the revolutionary chiefs wanted 
to run operations in Morelos. No other local group had claimed comas 
sions from San Antonio, and for the peculiar circumstances ariwing im 
Morelos the San Luis plan had no answer. Article 10 stipulated chat ia 
states where in the last two years “democratic campaigns" had taken place, 
the provisional governor would be that earlier “candidate of the people," 
assuming he had joined the revolution. (This clause clearly apphed to 
Morelos, Yucatán, Sinaloa, and Coahuila, where after the Creelman inter. 
view Madero had observed opposition activity with Keen interest.) And 


* Speakers of Nahuatl, the regional Indian language, numfered only 99 por oo 
of Morelos's population in gro. Holt Buttner- op tit, p 4% These cancun 
in six villages: Xoxocotla, Chalcotzingo, Tepalango, Amigo, Teig, and 
Tepoztlán. See Othón Flores Vilchis, “El problema agrario ew cl cata de Merida” 
(Facultad Nacional de Jurisprudencia thews, UN AM, ye), p M, amd Rubem 
- Redfield: Tepozilun, 4 Mexican Village A Study of Folk Lite (Chicago. (ap). pe 
Nahuatl readers were of course even fewer. In hiv udy o emos a eme 
 utles in September 1909, Zapata needed translatus fren Niall, mech he inse 
nothing of, and he sent his secretary to Tetelewsge, med id. Coumila Tiere mt 
the village priest, who had studied the language at wooh œ bie caros Tyne 
could decipher the words. Sotelo Inclán! op. cit. p 177 

1 For the 1906 program of the anarchoswdediar Liberal Pury aw Camilo 
. OP. cit., pp. 3-29. 
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presumably the “provisional governor” would give the revolutionary orders 
in his state. But in Morelos the former “candidate of the people,” Patricio 
Leyva, was vacillating. If he finally abdicated the leadership, who then | 
would assume authority? Careful and conscientious folk, the Ayalans | 
feared accusations of banditry, and, to avoid them, wanted formal appoint- 
ments and a definite program. So in those tense weeks they collected money | 
through Zapata's joint defense committee and sent their “speaker,” Torres | 
Burgos, north to see Madero. 

Torres Burgos probably left for San Antonio in mid-December. It has 
been questioned that he actually went there, or saw Madero. Probably he | 
did. He was not a man to lie about such a mission, nor was Emiliano Za- 
pata a man to lie to; and Zapata always believed that Torres Burgos had 
received his orders directly from Madero.” If the Ayala emissary did see 
Madero in San Antonio, it must have been at the end of December or early 
January. For Madero had not come back from New Orleans until then, 
and soon afterward he left for Dallas. Fortunately for the Ayalans, his 
hopes for the revolution had rekindled precisely about this time because of 
recent successes in Chihuahua. 

Meanwhile in Mexico City the planters had sensed the mounting anxi- 
ety among their political friends. And although they still trusted Don Por- 
firio, not bothering to return to Morelos to organize the defense of their 


properties themselves, they at least took long-distance precautions. For their | |: 


plantation personnel they ordered arms, and in January they began sub- 
sidizing Escandón to reinforce the state's federal police? 

The Ayala conspirators then had to decide whether they would let the 
planters continue their stockpiling and mobilization, or, although without 
official revolutionary connections, revolt while they had a chance. Zapata's 


? Those who deny or doubt his trip include Dromundo: Biografía, p. 46; Douglas 
M. Crawford: “The Suriano Rebellion in Mexico, 1910-1919" (M.A. thesis, University 
of California at Berkeley, 1940), p. 18; and Francisco Cosio Robelo: “Digale a Zapata 
que acabe el circo," Mujeres y Deportes, February 6, 1937. But in the revised biography, 
Dromundo says Torres Burgos did interview Madero: Vida, p. 47. Cosio Robelo was 
in jail over the winter of 1910-11 and could not know firsthand. And Crawford, who 
worked from scanty sources, simply said there was no evidence. None of the San 
Antonio exiles ever mentioned Torres Burgos's visit, but neither did they ever 
later deny that he had seen Madero. 

3 Memorandum on the political situation in the state of Morelos, December 29, 
1911, Archivo de Alfredo Robles Domínguez (henceforth ARD), Box 7: File 37: 
Document 5. 
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decision was to wait for Torres Burgos * Quietly orgamaing his own borers 
Around Ayala, he tried to restrain the nervous and het-headed «al «hach 
he knew. But until Torres Burgos returned, his authority remained imidy 
| personal. In remote municipalities in the state's northwest amd southwest 
corners, where renegades were already on the loosc, he had almost o io 
fluence. Even in the region where his reputation gave him power—from 
Cuautla west to Yautepec, south to Jojutla, and east into Pucbla—he sull 
could not dominate neighborhood leaders, many of whom, out of amistion, 
revenge, idealism, or fear, became increasingly impatient 
The most notable of these leaders was Gabriel Tepepa. A foreman on 

the Alarcón family's Temilpa hacienda just north of Tlaluzapán, Tepepa 
njoyed great respect among the common people around that t»wn and 
laquiltenango. By then seventy-four years old, a veteran of the War of 
wervention and of the revolt for Diaz in 1976, he must have known per 
ally the fathers, grandfathers, uncles, and greatuncles af mart of the 

1 he met between Jojutla, Yautepec, and Cuautla.’ He was a tough 
d man, the chief of a tough company of local rancheros and villagers, 
] it had been important for the Ayalans to count him as theirs. But for 
Tepepa the punctilios of formal affiliation with the Plan of San Lum 
otosí mattered little: he was spoiling for a fight. 
Tepepa's independence around Jojutla must have encouraged the many 
r Anti-Reelectionists there. Although these professional democrats 
c not in contact with Madero, they had received urgings from Master- 
conspirators based directly to the south, in Huitzuco, Guerrero. And 
ow, cither ignorant of Torres Burgos's mission or, more hkcly, hoping 
) monopolize revolutionary authority in Morclos by taking action firm, 
hey started operations in rivalry with Zapata's. 
- In Eugenio Morales’s default, the town's other prominent Anti Re 

ctionist, Lucio Moreno, seems to have taken the lead. Just released (rom 
l, Moreno was well suited to run the Maderista revolt in the state. Orig: 


| 


* Joaquin Páez; "Cuatro meses de vacaciones con Zapata,” senalised m MJ hal de 
la, March 26, 1951. 

* Jesús Romero Flores: "Mil biografias en la hivnitia de Mes. Gabri Teyenpm 
Nacional, December 15, 1946. Magaña: op ei, L i47 Sereia M Nom 
mi da del Gobernador Teniettc Cnel Exandio ” Fl Compras, Neuer 


| © Sergio Valverde: Apuntes para la historia de la remain à de de ndun ow ot 
lo de Morelos, desde la muerte del gobernador Mharcéa (Mévem 911). p e 
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inally from Tepoztlán municipality, with connections in Yautepec, he had 
married and established himself in Jojutla.” There his role in the recent 
election had enhanced his prestige among the malcontents. With this back- 
ground he could base himself in Jojutla, use Tepepa and his following to 
control the strategic area north along the Yautepec River, then take Te- 
poztlán, then Yautepec, and then move against Cuernavaca. He could 
thus pre-empt a move by Zapata in that direction and hold the state capi- 
tal when the revolution triumphed. 

Torres Burgos had not yet returned when, on February 7, Tepepa re- 
volted in Tlaquiltenango. Rallying quickly to him were his younger parti- 
sans in the area—Francisco Alarcón, Timoteo Sanchez, Jesús Capistran, 
Lorenzo Vázquez, Emigdio Marmolejo, Pioquinto Galis, and others, each 
with his own band of fighters.* Tepepa then headed north, and a few days 
later he and Moreno took Tepoztlán. They stayed long enough to burn 
the municipal archives and ransack the local political bosses’ houses; then 
they passed on into the hills to set up their headquarters and wait for a 
chance at Yautepec or Cuernavaca.? They kept away from the well-armed 
haciendas, and the state government evidently did nothing to suppress 
them.’ Restless without action, Tepepa drifted back south. 

Still the Ayalans waited, although more activity took place around 
Tepoztlán after Tepepa and Morena left. Bernabé Labastida, the former 
Leyvista leader there, returned from Quintana Roo, bent on vengeance 
against the local bosses who had deported him. When he found that they 
had fled, he killed two of their relatives and then set up his own headquar- 
ters on the outskirts of the town.? Moreno meanwhile stayed in the hills 
nearby, his eyes fixed on Yautepec and the rich haciendas around it. An- 
other rival had also recently appeared in the area— Amador Salazar, a 
young Yautepec cowboy and hacienda worker who had helped local vil- 
lagers in their 1903-5 contention with Escandón, had later been conscripted 
into the army, and now had returned to settle old scores. But for the mo- 
ment no one made important moves. Labastida and Moreno had nowhere 


T Diez: Bibliografía, p. clxxxviii. Lewis: op. cit., p. 232. 

8 Magaña: op. cit., I, 98. Serafin M. Robles: “Primeros brotes a causa de la Burda 
Imposición,” El Campesino, May 1954. Eduardo Adame Medina: “De Villa de Ayala a 
Chinameca, 1909-1919,” ibid., May 1958. 

9 Lewis: op. cit., p. 233. 

1 The Semanario Oficial gives no official notice of trastornos (disturbances) 
during these weeks. See XX, 6-9. 

2 Lewis: op. cit., p. 233. 
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to go. And Salazar, in contact with Zapata (his cousin). thregh Ote 
Montano, a former Ayala schoolteacher just promoted tw Y suiper, u sites! 
like the Ayalans for Torres Burgos to report fram San Antas * 
On February 14 Madero reentered Mexico, and rewrlutemnary puri 
all over the country began to recover. About the same tume word «ent 
around central Morelos that Torres Burgos was back. Tu Zapata he had 
confirmed Madero's sincerity on the agrarian issuc, and he had produced 
documents naming Patricio Leyva chief of the state's revolutwen. If Leyva 
defaulted—by then the obvious case— Torres Burgos himself was to head 
the movement. He also bore blank commissions for other leaders, ta be 
distributed on the day they took action.* The Ayalans' credentials were 
now in order. 
For the next three weeks they only recruited more allies and refined 
their plans, waiting for the right moment. But in early March the revolu- 
‘tion picked up momentum in the north, and several revolts brake out 
next door in Guerrero. In Morelos the government finally started to mobilize 
counterrevolutionary forces. It being the peak of the harvest and milling 
on the haciendas, the planters wanted extra protection for their expensive 
machines and ripe cane fields. And on March 8 Governor Escandón or- 
dered the reorganization and expansion of the federal police in the state * 
The Ayalans saw they had to act. 
On Friday, March 10, Zapata, Torres Burgos, and Rafacl Merino met 
at the annual Lenten fair in Cuautla. There they agreed on the final de- 
i one the next night, back in Villa de Ayala, they pot their plot ito 
' 1. Suddenly mutinying, they disarmed the village police and called 
fee assembly in the square. There the "speaker," Torres Burgos, 
d the little kiosk and read publicly—for the first ume in Morelos 
th e Plan of San Luis Potosi. He went on to report the uprisings in the 
th, and concluded in vivas for the revolution and muera: for the gov- 
ment. Otilio Montaño, there from Yautepec for the event, shifted dw 
s of the appeal with another cry—"Down with the haciendas! Long 
iip Jl But no one made an issuc of the discrepancy; in the ex- 


3 Páez in El Sol de Puebla, March 26, 1951 Resrere Flues MÀ borsa i 
i Salazar,” El Nacional, December 15, 1946 Perowal meer wer lam 
alazar Pérez. On Montaño, sce Magaña: op cit, II, Ma em 1, emm hee 
VIL 44. 3-4; and Pàez in El Sol de Puebla. April 2 amet +1, 1931 
* Diez: Bibliografia, p. clxxxviu. Rafael Sanches bacuber pendens. de le Row 
lución Mexicana en el Sur (México, 1934), p. 1^7 

5 Semanario Oficial, XX, 10, 1 
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citement the political and social struggle seemed identical. And amidst the 
cheers the younger villagers enlisted. Now formally in rebellion according 
to the San Luis plan, the Ayalans organized a band of some seventy men 
from various settlements in the municipality, distributed commissions, and 
rode south into the countryside. The Maderista revolution had started in 
Morelos. 

The next day the rebels moved down along the Cuautla River, where 
earlier Zapata had run his strings of mules, to the rancho of San Rafael 
Zaragoza. There Catarino Perdomo had people already prepared, and al- 
most all the adolescent and adult males joined the revolt, including the 
local peace officers. So did many dissidents from other ranchos and pueblos 
who had concentrated there. The rebels then rode on south to a camp in 
the hills. And then, picking up men and mounts in all the villages and 
ranchos they passed through, but avoiding towns and haciendas, they 
moved across the state line into Puebla to organize their campaign. 

The military operations that developed in the following weeks betray good 
evidence of clear and intelligent planning. And although Torres Burgos 
gave the orders—at least at first—and Zapata remained only one of several 
revolutionary colonels, the strategy was most likely Zapata's. The objective 
was Cuautla—geopolitically Morelos’s very base, reason, and cause. From 
there the Ayalans could veto anyone else’s control of the state, negotiate for 
Cuernavaca or attack it directly, and maintain independent access to Mex- 
ico City as well as escape routes to the southern hills. But Zapata and the 
other chiefs knew that their ill-armed and untried men could not fight 
pitched battles yet, at Cuautla or any other place, as guerreros (warriors) or 
guerrilleros (bushwhackers). To capture arms and train his volunteers 
at the same time, Zapata acted first to control the area behind and below a 
line from Jojutla to Yecapixtla. In this zone the rebels could raid as they 

pleased, and wait. Then, as federal army and police detachments in the 
state were drastically reduced or pulled out altogether for reinforcements in 
the more urgent theaters in the north, they could take villages and towns 
without much resistance. Gradually they could control the key points along 
the Interoceanic Railway from Puebla City to Cuautla, and thus secure 
themselves from an attack in the rear once they took Cuautla. Finally, as 
the last federal forces were called up and retreated through the route left 
open beyond Cuautla, the city was bound to fall. 

The execution of this strategy was not free and easy, however. Painful, 


6 Magaña: op. cit, I, 98. Serafin M. Robles: "Se Levantaron al Grito de ¡Viva 
Madero! j Muera Diaz!” El Campesino, March and April 1952. 
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unexpected crises worried the Ayalan Maderistas all through their re 
bellion. The first was a crisis of leadership that almost splintered the flee. 
ling movement. For over a week Torres Burgos's band stayed in the Puebla 
hills, waiting quietly while new recruits came in. One welcome but trouble 
some addition was Gabriel Tepepa, who had left the inactive Lueso 
Moreno to return to his original Ayalan allies. Along with him came all 
his younger chiefs. These reinforcements were especially welcome to Zapata 
because Tepepa could lend rudimentary but precious military experience 
in the task of coaching the rebels and planning attacks; besides, among 
the old man’s cohorts was Lorenzo Vázquez, whom Zapata had known 
as a fellow conscript in Cuernavaca and who could also help on military 
problems.’ Thus strengthened, Torres Burgos decided to bring his guer 
rilleros out of hiding and into combat. Zapata, sull doutful that he had pre- 
pared the men sufficiently to fight regular police, much less troops, ob- 
jected; but Torres Burgos overruled him and disposed his forces for an 
assault on Jojutla. 
Militarily the choice of target was sound. Since the town had been the 
Anti-Reclectionist center in the state, it seemed likely that local support 
would produce a cheap victory. Moreover a victory there would yield 
extra benefits. It promised loans, forced or voluntary, from the town's 
ionally rich merchants, and it would establish the Ayalans as the 
> e authority in the zone where independent rebels, ike Moreno, 
had had their base. Politically, however, the choice was dangerously im 
provident. For although Torres Burgos, as the appointed chief in charge, 
would have to lead the first major rebel effort, he would have to depend 
largely on Tepepa as the chief in fact, since Joyutla was the old man’s 
stamping ground; and once home, Tepepa's men were his and not Torres 
Burgos's. The dissolution of command would not have mattered much 
had Tepepa's followers been like the Ayalan chiefs, veterans of the po- 
litical struggle of 1909 and concerned now about the formalities of political 
allegiance and discipline. But none of Tepepa's chiefs had been an active 
Leyvista, and now they cared less about organizing and imporing a new 
progress than demolishing what they could of the old. Neverthelem, blind! 
to the jeopardy he placed his cause in, Torres Burgos claborated his plan. 
Assigning Rafael Merino to carry on diversionary mevemenis souj 
Jonacatepec and Zapata to patrol the Puebla-Morclos line, he tosk charge of 
Tepepa’ s forces and headed toward Jojutla * 
7 ibid., December 1951. 
© Magaña: op. cit., 1, 99. El Campesino, June 195% 
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Unwittingly Escandón helped reveal these strains among the rebels. 
Under new, sterner urgings from Mexico City after the declarations of re- 
volt in his state, he attempted, with his usual confidence, a show of force. 
With a picket of cavalry from the Cuernavaca garrison and a few rurales 
he appeared in Jojutla on March 22 to defend the place against the rebels 
reported in the area. Two days later, however, Torres Burgos’s warriors 
rode unhindered into Tlaquiltenango, about six miles north. And at the 
news, and rumors that the rebels wanted to kidnap him, Escandón raced in 
a headlong flight back to the state capital. In tow were the soldiers and 
police and all the local officials? 

Their desertion ended any chance for an orderly transfer of power from 
regular to revolutionary authority. When the rebels moved into Jojutla, 
they refused to obey Torres Burgos's rules against looting and ransacked 
several places of business, among them stores owned by unpopular Span- 
iards. This was hardly the reform the earnest Ayalan had anticipated. 
Shocked at the violence and also, probably, at his own inability to control 
Tepepa and his men, Torres Burgos made an issue of his command. And 
in a junta that Zapata and Merino traveled to Jojutla to attend, Torres 
Burgos decided to resign. With his two young sons, he left and started back 
to Villa de Ayala on foot. The next day they were surprised and captured 
along the way by a federal police patrol. As rebels, all three were shot on 
the spot.* 

The rebels might now have degenerated into mere renegades or have 
abandoned Morelos to join the struggle elsewhere.” For Torres Burgos had 
resigned without naming a successor, and his death left the question of 
revolutionary authority in Morelos as completely in the air as before he 
had claimed Madero’s nomination. Some fifteen chiefs held commissions 
as colonels in the revolutionary forces. But none could legitimately give 
orders to the others. Retreating back into Puebla, one party of rebels (in- 
cluding Tepepa) solved the problem in form by electing Zapata “Supreme 
Chief of the Revolutionary ‘Movement of the South.” But in fact the 


® Sanchez Escobar: op. cit., pp. 167-8. Diez: Bibliografia, p. clxxxix. José Rincon 
Gallardo Hope: “Episodios de la revolucién del Sur,” Revista de Revistas, January 29, 
1933. The last author was an aide of Escandón's, with him in Jojutla. 

! Magaña: op. cit., I, 99-100. Diez: Bibliografía, pp. clxxxix—cxc. 

2 These were real, not hypothetical, possibilities. See Figueroa Uriza: op. cit., I, 
117-18. 

3 El Campesino, July 1958. 


blem remained. Other chiefs in other parties wanted the poss, ehh 
ied increasingly important. When the revolution triumphed and a 
March went by its triumph seemed ever more likely—the revolutionary 
boss in the state might then take over as provisional guverner wr state mili 
tary or police commander. Now, with the official. Maderwta affiliate 
broken, whoever emerged as chief in charge would have to da w the hard 
way—by convincing his peers he deserved their backing 
This was a feat neither political ambition nor military ferixaty. could 
accomplish. The machinery to dragoon local followers did not exme. If a 
village resented a self-appointed chief, it simply kept its men home. The 
contest for revolutionary command in Morelos was therefore not a fight 
It was a process of recognition by various neighborhood chiefs that there 
was only one man in the state they all respected enough to cooperate with, 
and that they had a duty to bring their followers under his authority The 
one man turned out to be Zapata, who was a singularly qualified cands- 
date—both a sharecropping dirt farmer whom villagers would trust and 
a mule-driving horsedealer whom cowboys, peons, and bandits would kok 
up to; both a responsible citizen and a determined warrior. But his eleva 
ion to leadership was not automatic, and never definitive. As he himself 
ter wrote to Alfredo Robles Dominguez, he had to be very careful with 
his men: for they followed him, he said, not because they were ordered to 
but because they felt cariño for him‘—that is, they liked him, admired him, 
held him in high but tender regard, were devoted to him. It was because he 
s the kind of man who could arouse other eminently pragmatic men 
this way that neither Tepepa, nor Merino, nor anyone else who cared 
about the movement ever tried to rival him. If he never bossed them, they 
r crossed him. But the process of taking command was nevertheless 
E late March around Tepoztlán, where he was probably 10 arrange a 
] with mas and other local rebels, Zapata accidentally met 20 agem 
fro: etropolitan underground group, the Tacubaya Compara y, remy 
» revolt fr Madero but with its own, independent program Zapara 
ked the agent, Octavio Magaña, to notify the Maderas in Mono 
y that Torres Burgos was dead and that he was provmuneally carryitg 
ain the area until Madero named a new chief 
While he awaited Madero's orders (which never came), hu pus 
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tion in the local movement was crucially strengthened when another agent 
from the Tacubayans—Octavio’s brother Rodolfo—arrived in Morelos a| [* 
few days after Octavio left. The government had discovered and broken| |: 
up the conspiracy, and arrested many of those implicated. Rodolfo had| P 
escaped and fled south. With him he brought some ten thousand pesos Á 
from his father's contribution to the Tacubayans. In view of their ruin 
Rodolfo delivered the money to Zapata, which provided Zapata with the 
strongest financial base of all the rebels in the state. And he got it without 
compromising himself. For although Rodolfo showed him a copy of the 

conspirators’ Political-Social plan, which was substantially more radical | | 
than Madero's San Luis plan, and although he expressed approval of its | 
agrarian provisions, there was evidently no pressure for him to switch his 


^ 


established soon afterward. On April 4 Juan Andrew Almazán—former | 
Puebla medical student, former follower of Aquiles Serdán, former San 
Antonio exile, and currently self-styled Maderista plenipotentiary in the 
south—met Zapata at Tepexco, a little village just over the state line in 
Puebla. There he declared Zapata the Maderista chief in Morelos.* The 


real meaning of his declaration is subject to dispute. Young Almazán had 


an impressive talent for hoax and skullduggery, and his credentials in this 
case seem to have been suspiciously vague. In the south he spoke highly of 
himself, and displayed documents and official papers. But he had quarreled 
with Madero just before he left San Antonio, and Madero knew enough of 
him to consider him unruly and unreliable—discolo was his word.’ The 


| 
allegiance | 

Zapata's official connection with the Maderista organization was re- | 

5 Octavio Magaña Cerda: “Historia documental de la revolución," El Universal, | 
July 7, 1950. He garbles the date of this episode. Magaña: op. cit., I, 109-10. For the 
Plan Político-Social, see González Ramirez: op. cit, pp. 68-70. Article 9 declared: 
"All properties which have been usurped to be given to the favorites of the present 
regime will be given back to their former owners." Article ro promised higher 
salaries for farm workers. Article 11 obliged "all proprietors who have more land than 
they can or want to cultivate" to rent fallow fields to those who applied for 
them, at 6 per cent of the land's taxed value. Article 15 abolished monopolies in agri- 
culture and industry. 

$ Dromundo: Biografía, pp. 47-8. Juan Andrew Almazán: En defensa legítima 
(México, n.d., 1958?), p. 19. 

? José C. Vaiadés: Imaginación y realidad de Francisco 1. Madero, 2 vols, (México, 
1960), II, 202. On Almazán's early contact with Zapata, see also the interesting com- 
ments in Leopoldo Ancona: "El General Almazán y el Agrarismo de Zapata," 
Novedades, October 3, 1939. 
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true nature of his mission in Pucbla and Morclos remar clowly, bee 
t counts is that he was eventually accepted there as he prosererd hum 
self—as Madero's "ambassador," the local agent from the central resolve 
tionary directorate. His apparently official dealings with Zapata furthes 
legitimized Zapata's leadership. 

Unintenuonally the científicos. themselves now reinforced Zapata's 
leading position among the Morelos rebels. First they removed the omly 
other figures in the state around whom Maderistas might scriously have 
collected, the Leyvas. In a desperate effort to quell the national revolt with 
piecemeal concessions, the cientificos had started to replace various authors 
ties, from cabinet ministers to municipal presidents, with less objectionable 
worthies: In Morelos they could not persuade Patricio Leyva to accept the 
governorship, but they did entice old General Leyva out of retirement and 
into accepting a commission as state military commander which. dis 
credited the whole family among local rebels and reformers. Then, com 
pounding the error in an attempt to negotiate with the rebels for a new 
governor, General Leyva chose to deal with precisely the group that had 
already acknowledged Zapata as its chief. Mecung in Jonacatepec with 
Emiliano and Eufemio Zapata (just back from Veracruz), Gabricl Tepepa, 
d Manuel Asúnsulo (a representative of the Guerrero rebels), the gen 
‘tral in effect recognized Zapata as the Maderista chief in Morelos, and he 
h no concessions." 

As the Ayala party gained distinction, especially in the state's southern 
| eastern districts, new chiefs came into the camp daily. They were men 
Of every breed—Felipe Neri, a twenty-six-year-old kilo operator from 

Zhiname acia; José Trinidad Ruiz, a Protestant preacher from 


; ; Fortino Ayaquica, a twenty-cight-year-old textile worker 

j Mie Puebla; Francisco Mendoza, a forty-year-old rancher raster 

1 around Chietla, right across the Pucbla line; Jesus "Onc-Eyc^ Mir 

Es, a paunchy, blustery saloonkceper from Ayutla, just north of Choenla, 

id a friend of the Zapata brothers since the late 1890s, when they were m 

ling there from the Morclos police.* With cach came a gang of Afty e 
hundred new recruits. 


* Diez: Bibliografia, pp. cxexxi 
po these biographical ndtnts, see Carkw Reyes Adiós Commen J ame 
léxico, 1928), p. 14, Serafin M. Robles “Se Ineorpera ] Mie aioe Tuma de Chat, 
“ El Campermo, June 1952, ibid, February yh, Magee! Aer P D 
Blogrü]ico mexicano. (Méxich, nd). El Pair. ign sh or m e 
te papers of Porfirio Palacios 
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By mid-April Zapata clearly ranked as the supreme revolutionary chief 
in his strategic zone. Exercising his increased authority, he was able not 
only to order Tepepa and Almazan farther south, to operate along the 
Puebla-Guerrero border, but also to retain command of Tepepa’s chiefs 
and to integrate them and the new Puebla allies into his own basically 
Ayalan force. Then, calling up more volunteers from local pueblos and 
ranchos, he mounted a major offensive against Chietla and Izücar de 
Matamoros, Puebla, the latter a key railroad and market town. Rather than 
defend these places, the new federal police and troops there evacuated 
them both. And on April 7 Zapata's Maderistas occupied them. The next 
day federal reinforcements hurried down from Atlixco with artillery and 
machine guns and drove the rebels out of Izácar. But in Chietla and in 
the countryside around, the rebels regrouped and remained in control.’ 
The relative success of the operation confirmed Zapata's high standing in 
the region. 

Among revolutionaries in other districts of the state, however, Zapata's 
authority was more tenuous. In the central zone the bands of Amador 
Salazar, Felipe Neri, and Otilio Montaño were loyal to the Ayala party, 
and successful; from Tepoztlán to Yecapixtla and down to Tlaltizapán they 
carried Zapata's orders and roused recruits in his name. But through the 
western zone, from Huitzilac in the north to Amacuzac in the south, there 
roamed rebels and renegades who did not defer to Zapata in the slightest. 
Genovevo de la O's band west and south of Cuernavaca was at least in 
friendly contact with the Ayalans, through Salazar, but even so the mes- 
sages went from "don Ginovevo" to "sifior Emiliano. And other rebel 
leaders in the same area—like the Miranda brothers and their father, who 
were also fugitives from the Tacubaya Conspiracy—ignored Zapata com- 
pletely, turning instead to the powerful chiefs then pressing up from Guer- 
rero. 

These chiefs, the four Figueroa brothers from Huitzuco, were formid- 
able rivals of the Ayalans. Strategically, Guerrero was the key state in 
southern Mexico. And the Figueroas understood well the politics of re- 
volting there. Several years before in Huitzuco the two most ambitious 
brothers, Ambrosio and Francisco, had been involved in subversion against 
the Porfirista governor, and Ambrosio had had to take refuge across the 

! Magaña: op. cit, I, 101. Manuel de Velasco: "La revolución maderista en el 
estado de Puebla" (MS, 1914), pp. 67-9. I consulted this manuscript thanks to the 


generosity of José Ignacio Conde. 
? Páez in E! Sol de Puebla, April 2, 3, 6, 11, 17, 18, 20, and 23, 1951. 
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state line in Jojutla? As he and Francisco knew, it was empeossible bw 
revolutionaries to control their large and mountainous stare. without nan 
dry deals, many with the federal government they opposed, the mos 
direct way to drive such bargains was to push into Morcha and deliver the 
revolt to the capital's gates. Geography favored this appreach, Mocek 
lying open to the southeast. So, in the Figueroas! case, did local pletion. be 
Jojutla Ambrosio had been a notably successful farmer and rice mill man 
ager for the influential Ruiz de Velasco family. He had met and impressed 
most of the merchants and plantation managers in the arca, and had served 
as an officer in the local army reserve from 1903 until he returned home in 
1908. Among his old friends he still enjoyed considerable esteem. * More 
over, another old friend, Lieutenant Colonel Fausto Beltrán, had recently 
assumed military command in Jojutla district. And Beltrán, who also now 
served as General Leyva's chief of staff in Morelos, was trying to persuade 
the general, the local law-abiding Leyvistas, and the local planters to deal 
with the Figueroas and buy an armistice? By mid-April the deal was on 
Morelos planters, now alert to the danger in their domains, promised t 
pay Ambrosio a healthy fee for guarantecing the security of their property.* 
While in the public eye Zapata remained only “one of the ringleaders” in 
Morelos, the Figueroas had emerged as the strong men of the whole 
south.” In the absence of central revolutionary directions from Mexico 
City, the conflicts between the Guerrero and Morclos rebels developed 
The line along which Zapata had to counteract to forestall the Fegueroms 
was clear. He could guarantee Morelos's political indépendence after the 
revolution triumphed only by solidly establishing it beforehand. Te thn 
end two successful operations were necessary, though not suffaecnt. One 
was political: winning from the Figueroas or the northern revolutionary 
directorate a formal recognition of the Morelos rebelleon's independence. 
The other, which would enforce the first, was military: holding the «tr» 
tegic places in the state when Díaz began to negotiate with Madere 

Political recognition came first and easier. On April 22 Zapata amd Am 


3 Figueroa Uriza: op. cit, l, 31-5. 
* ibid. 1, 41. Semanario Oficial, IX, 8, 2 El Pate, Jarmiar 15 tyta 
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5 Hector P. Lopez: "El maderwno en Guerrero,” El ambas Lame ndm 
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brosio Figueroa met at Jolalpan, a little town in suitably neutral Puebla.’ 
The meeting had been arranged by a Maderista agent, Guillermo García 
Aragón. Recently arrived in the area, he had just helped the Figueroas 
organize their scattered followers in northeastern Guerrero as a section in 
the "Liberating Army of the South."? García Aragón had now turned to 
formally integrating the Morelos rebels into the Liberating Army. What he 
really wanted was to work out at this late stage in the revolution an orderly 
cooperation between the would-be hegemonic movement in Guerrero and 
the would-be autonomous movement in Morelos. He had nothing of 
Robles Domínguez's personal authority with the southern rebels, but any 
coordination was better than none. 

Among the various resolutions of the Jolalpan conference, the princi- 
pal was that which formally distributed revolutionary authority. Zapata 
and Figueroa agreed—Zapata was commissioned a revolutionary general, 
equal to Figueroa—that separately their "columns" would operate freely 
in any part of the Republic, headed by their respective chiefs. But, the 
agreement specified, “when [joint] operations take place in the state of 
Morelos, the supreme chief of the allied column will be Señor Zapata; 
when the column is to operate in the state of Guerrero, the supreme chief 
will be Sefior Figueroa; and when the [allied] column is to operate in 
other states, it will be previously agreed who between the said chiefs will 
assume the supreme command."! 

This agreement, sanctioned by an agent from the central headquarters, 
was a great victory for Zapata. Not only was he thereby recognized as 
Maderista chief in Morelos, but the Morelos movement now had a formally 
independent organization. But the victory was so great and easy that it was 
suspicious, even ominous: it seems doubtful that the Figueroas meant to 
keep their promises. 

Subsequent events deepen the doubt. Included as a corollary in the 
Jolalpan pact was a plan to attack Jojutla on April 28, which was not what 
Figueroa drew his subsidy from the planters for. Curiously, although 
Zapata's chieftainship in Morelos had just been specified, Figueroa's col- 
umn in the attack was to remain under his own command. And then, as 
Zapata began preparing for the operation, disquieting reports reached him. 
Much of the information was already common knowledge, like Figueroa's 
local connections with the planters and the military commander. But the 


8 Figueroa Uriza: op. cit., I, 120-3. 
? [bid., I, 113-14. 
! Article 5, Jolalpan pact. The document is reproduced ibid., I, 121-2. 
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latest news was more troublesome It was about the puyedie, amd a deal be 
tween Figueroa and Beltran that at the last minute hetore ibe amad 
Figueroa would withdraw support from Zapata amd let lum be nins 
fighting alone against a heavy federal garrison. There were cren surizs 
that Figueroa was scheming to have Zapata assasesnated, And on the Anal 
intelligence that Beltrán had his artillery pointed nrtheasi, where the 
Morelos rebels were to attack, Zapata withdrew ? But when he o mtormed 
Figueroa and requested a new conference, Figueroa refused, went on w 
occupy the western outskirts of Jojutla without resistance from Beltrán’ 
two hundred troops, and then entered into an unauthorized armies, 4 
negotiated at a nearby hacienda.” 

On the verge of this pitfall, Zapata reacted cautiously Despite die oom 
plaints of his chiefs and their cager guerrilleros, he retreated w a base in 
Ayala municipality. Jojutla was rich but not vital: he could afford w lose 
it if attacking it might get him killed and his movement broken up. Stra 
tegically, Cuautla was the state's heart. And having gained all he needed 
from the Figueroas—formal recognition—he left them to dally with the 
federals and turned to act where success would benefit him alone 

As he sensed, time was running out. Already the national revelutsonary 
leaders were dickering with Díaz's envoys in El Paso. And Francisco Pig 
ueroa was preparing a trip to Mexico City to arrange his regional deal with 
Don Porfirio.* To guarantee the Ayalan position in Morelos, Zapata. had 
now to take towns, not just raid them. Above all he had to establish a cheat 
and undisputed hold over Cuautla. After that, if there was time, he could 


try for more to enhance the movement's prestige; but Cuautla wa» m 


He acted quickly and deliberately. Calling a junta in Janteteko of hos 
twenty-five or thirty main chiefs, he worked out the detai of strategy and 
disposed his forces. In carly May allied rebels seized Yaureper and helt 
it for four days, and Zapata defeated a federal garrison at Jonacatepex and 
occupied the place permanently. Now in the metropolitan pres he was "ihe 
ringleader of the state's insurrection.” In the following days he moved een 
—always behind Cuautla—raiding the rsh but lighuy gatrsomed Lamy 
towns of Metepec and Atlixco in western Puebla, levying lorumd beam. 
collecting provisions, and outfitting his men wrth capeurod. army anal sate 
1! Magia: op. cit, I, rita Carle Péers coumes “Tor que al ama! Capta 
fio atacó Jojutla en 1911," El Hombre Libre Semeer Y, 191 


3 Figueroa Uria: op. cit, b 12577 
* ibid., 1, 129735. 
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munition. And then, after news came of the revolutionaries’ capture of 
Ciudad Juárez, while Madero moved closer to a treaty in the north and the 
Figueroas politicked in Mexico City, Zapata camped at the village of Yeca- 
pixtla, some twenty-five miles northwest of Cuautla, and organized his 
attack.® 

Victory here was long and bloody in coming. The planters had at last 
extracted a prime protective force from the government—the crack “Golden 
Fifth” Regiment—and had it stationed in Cuautla. This was precisely the 
kind of military test that Zapata had earlier tried to avoid. But now he 
could not wait. It seemed that the Figueroas had actually worked out a 
private truce in Guerrero that would only aggravate conditions for him in 
Morelos.* Calling on all his chiefs to supply men for a colossal 4,000 to 
400 superiority in numbers, Zapata did what he could to carry out a siege 
with largely untrained, undisciplined, impatient gangs. Though 600 fed- 
eral troops under an excellent commander, Victoriano Huerta, reached 
Cuernavaca, they made no attempt to aid their comrades in Cuautla.” And 
finally, after six of the most terrible days of battle in the whole revolution, 
the federals evacuated and the revolutionaries occupied the gutted city.* 
It was May 19, ten weeks short a day since the Ayalans had rebelled with 
Torres Burgos. At least Zapata now had one solid base—not enough alone 
to give him control of the state, but enough to give him the best claim to it. 

There was no chance for more. Two days later, on Sunday, May 21, the 
Treaty of Ciudad Juarez was signed, ending the civil war. On May 25, 
as agreed, Diaz turned over the presidency to the former ambassador to 
the United States and current foreign minister, the swank lawyer-diplomat 
Francisco León de la Barra. Thus began an interim regime to end in free 
elections in October, which all assumed Madero would win. And on the 
last day of the month the grizzled old dictator sailed from Veracruz in the 
German steamer Ypiranga—an ordinary Mexican citizen again, bound 
for exile in the Paris beloved of Edward VII. 

But though the fighting ended, the revolution would continue, only 


5 Magaña: op. cit., I, 112. Páez in El Sol de Puebla, April 24 and 27, May 4 
and 5, 1951. El Pais, May 5, 7, 9, and 12, 1911. Italics mine in the quote. 

6 See Zapata’s letter to the editor, El Pais, May 10, 1911. 

7 George J. Rausch, Jr.: “The Early Career of Victoriano Huerta,” The Americas, 
XXI, 2 (October 1964), 144. 

8 Magaña: op. cit., I, 113-14. Páez in El Sol de Puebla, May 8 and 9, 1951. Figueroa 
Uriza: op. cit., I, 165-7. 
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now as official policy—er so Zapata and his chiefs behewe! And ihe 
policy they planned on most was agranan reform. This was 00% ( ow 
fiscate the plantations. Toward these hated enterprises de rebela hal acta 
ally been remarkably respectful. They had sometimes rauier! haciendas 
mainly large ones like San Gabricl or Tenango, for the tuno, anma, and 
ammunition kept there. Rebels had even burned a canc held anel sached the 
mansion at Tenango in a reprisal against the manager, and at A tef 
Puebla, they had murdered seven employees.” But generally chiefs bad 
provided guarantees to the plantations to finish the harvest and milling. In 
April Amador Salazar had even put a rebel garrison at Chinameca w pro 
tect the harvest then in full swing there." Often chiefs paul for the stock 
and material they took, or at least signed receipts. Only rarely did they re 
crust rebels among the gente de casa, who anyway preferred their bonded 
security, and nowhere evidently did they excite these dependent peons t6 
rise up and seize the plantations they worked on? Like their fathers and 
ndfathers, the villagers and rancheros who composed the Maderista 
nds remained traditionally tolerant about the pattern of hfe in Marches: 
they would grant the hacienda its place. But they would also insist on thelr 
own place: this was the justice of their revolutionary policy, as they saw it 
—simply to endorse the village and rancho, to enforce respect fer their 
titles to exist too. So, on occupying Cuautla, Zapata had sent orders w all 
the pueblos in the district that they should reclaim their lands fram the 
plantations. And when the city's interim municipal president tried. 10 
countermand the orders, Zapata had stood by them unfhnchingly. lo the 
days that followed, armed parties of sharecroppers and poor farmers began 
invading fields in the central and eastern districts of the state. The de 
fenscless plantation managers and peons resident on land the squattery 
claimed had no alternative but to meet the revolutionary demands.’ 

On its face the reform seemed warranted by the San Lun plan My 
Article 9 Zapata was the legitimate authority in Cuauitla, at lean (sus oom 
ally entitled to carry out Article 3 there—to "subject arbitrary dnpesseminns" 
to his "review" and “require the return” of “immorally aquired” land ve 
the "original owners." And few doubted that as revelutwenary chwel va the 
* El Pats, April 8 and 17, 1911. Velasco. op cit, pp (s 

! Paez in El Sol de Puebla, April 18, 1951 

23. Garcia Pimentel: op. cit, p i1 
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state he would carry out this agrarian policy in every district. If other revo- 
lutionary generals in other states would not do likewise, that apparently did 
not disturb him. They must have had different reasons for joining the 
revolution. As for him, the president of the joint Anenecuilco-Villa de 
Ayala-Moyotepec defense committee, he had revolted on specific grounds 
and had contracted a serious responsibility with the men who, on the 
same specific grounds, had revolted with him. Now that the revolution 
had triumphed, he was keeping his contract. 

But questions remained whether the state really was Zapata’s, and 
whether the Ayala party would count for much in Morelos. For the plant- 
ers remained powerful and active. Already before the rebels had captured 
Cuautla, these entrepreneurs were angling to repair their control. It had 
dawned on them, as the initial problem of policing their property became 
the scary problem of avoiding financial disaster, that they could not afford 
otherwise. If they had to go to court to appeal expropriations, then over 
the summer, just when the crop for next season had to be prepared, the 
small farmers on the disputed fields would plant corn and beans instead of 
tending the cane. There would follow another gloomy spring in 1912— 
low production, idle mills, and lost profits—no happy prospect for business- 
men with fortunes invested. Nervously they sought Maderistas who would 
guarantee tenure as it was, and make the villagers appeal. And these they 
found in the Leyva-Figueroa coalition they had earlier helped form around 
Jojutla. General Leyva himself, although he had guessed wrong and ac- 
cepted his Porfirista commission, was now ready to explain the act as an 
effort on behalf of reform and to declare himself a revolutionary.* Many 
of his old partisans in Jojutla and Cuernavaca had been sincere Maderistas, 
though as shopkeepers or lawyers they had not cared to fight, and they 
considered their sympathies better qualifications than the rebels’ for office 
in a new regime. And the Figueroas, maneuvering toward Mexico City, 
appreciated friendly understandings to ease their way. It was not that these 
aspirants would sell out; their intentions were always honorable. It was 
only that their view of the revolution as a political change and their interest 
in assuring the change in their favor rendered them candidates for a tem- 
porary alliance with the planters. Satisfactions blended, and the new party 
took shape. 

On May 17, two days before Cuautla fell, a delegation of “respectable 
citizens and merchants” from Morelos had conferred with Ambrosio Fig- 


4 Diez, a Leyvista, accepts this version: Bibliografía, pp. cxc, cxcii. 
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ueroa in Iguala and asked him to occupy their state to save. thon frem 
Zapata. Regretfully, Figueroa refused: he feared an attack from the rear 
by federals he had not yet compromised with. But a subordinate rebel off 
cer, Manuel Asúnsulo, intervened. He impressed upon Figuera love rhe 
Guerrero revolutionaries might by omission indirectly implicate theme hye 
in Zapata's excesses. He recalled morcover that there were abuestacw ad 
vantagcs— proximity to Mexico City, for instance—tn hollin Cuernavaca 
Think of the Guerrero rebels marching into the national captal bwefove 
Madero! Whereupon Figueroa relented and gave Asunsulo aight hucatred 
troops to move north toward the Morelos capital. Another, smaller fewer he 
sent to occupy Jojutla.’ 

The decision had proved wisc. That same day, as the negoniatens at 
Ciudad Juárez continued, the secretary of war had ordered General Leyva 
to arrange armisuces in Morelos. The next day the Figueroeta chief Peder 
ico Morales marched peacefully into Jojutla and assumed command there 
notifying Leyva he accepted the truce. Accepting the same offer, Aeümulo 
marched his column on toward Cuernavaca, to Xochitepec.* From Cuota, 
still busy at his siege, Zapata could not resist these advamors and funny 
refused to talk his way around them. "You are no channel of. authority 
for me," he answered General Leyva on the offer of a truce, “fir | take 
orders only from the Provisional President of the Republic Francie L 
Madero . . . I only tell you that if you do not turn over Cuernavaca to me, 
and if I take you prisoner, | will have you shot.”’ He also refused even tn 
talk with a peace commission of Cuernavaca city fathers who came to 
discuss surrendering to him after he took Cuautla. So on May 21 the com- 
missioners rebounded to Xochitepec, where Asúnsulo obligingly offered 
them "guarantees." That afternoon, General Leyva having rewgned la à 
tremendous, panicky huff, the Guerrerans peacefully occupied the Moreia 
capital.” The next day Asúnsulo received Robles Dominguct's telegram w 
cease hostilities because of the Juárez treaty.” 

Thus the planters had regained the local imuanve. But even mare wr- 
Mal Zapata and his Ayalans was the odd reaction. (3005 thew rev 
lu y superiors. On May 23, for instance, Robles Domingues, mw on 
of jail and again Madero's agent in Mex» City, recommended to Zapas 
5 Uria: op. ctt, I, 1735 
. to F. Leyva and Castrejón w F Leyva, May emp, AB se 1 
Tr. Leyva to the secretary of war, June p tri dd, ya 
S Diez! Bibliografia, p. cxciti. Sanchez Esker p ch. pp aw te 
* Robles Dominguez to Asúnsulo, May 22, 191, ARD, 4 17 4 
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that he "suspend attacks" on Calderón, Hospital, and Chinameca haci- 
endas.! In fact there were no attacks going on at these places, nor even 
threats to attack them—only Zapata's insistence on his local authority 
bluntly conveyed to the Chinameca manager.” But for the Ayalans it must 
have been disturbing that Robles Domínguez had become so tender about 
the plantations. On May 24 his specific recommendation became a general 
order: an “act of hostility against . . . haciendas” was “an act of war,” which 
rebels were to "suspend absolutely." And on May 26 in the first revolu- 
tionary manifesto since the armistice, Madero himself noted that the 
"aspirations contained in the third clause of the Plan of San Luis Potosi 
cannot be satisfied in all their amplitude."* If this reservation of agrarian 
aims proved real, it would be difficult to tell in Morelos whether the revo- 
lution had triumphed or not. The Ayalans' military position was precarious 
anyway. After months of honest and effective work for the cause, they 
faced the possibility that their own trusted leader might set aside their 
claim to revolutionary authority in the state—and their projected policies. 

It soon became clear that the fate of the revolution in Morelos depended 
on the very unrevolutionary compromise that the national leaders had 
agreed to in Ciudad Juárez. There Madero and his associates had been 
called upon to decide two great issues: Was an epoch ending in Mexico? 
And if so, if with Díaz's departure change somewhere and of some kind 
was inevitable, what parts and how much of Don Porfirio's epoch should 
end? But no one centrally involved in the decisions was sure about them, 
perhaps because no one wanted to be sure. Few revolutions have been 
planned, carried out, and won by men so uniformly obsessed with the 
continuity of legal order as the high Maderistas of 1910-11. There seems 
to have been nothing they cared about more than preserving regular forms 
and routines. Díaz's regime; like his character, fascinated them: they had 
grown up in it, and they never really shook off their ambivalent respect for 
the "peace" which, in common with other Mexicans, they could not help 
but believe he had established. So, pretending to conciliation, they left open 
the question of the epoch's end. 

The bargain they struck with the government recorded their evasion 


! Robles Domínguez to Zapata, May 23, 1911, ibid., 5. 

? Carriles to Pagaza, May 23 and 24, 1911, ARD. 

3 Robles Dominguez to the revolutionary chiefs in his zone, May 24, 1911, ARD, 
1:6: 34. 

* For the document, see Manuel González Ramírez, ed.: Manifiestos políticos, 
1892-1912 (México, 1957), pp. 210-13. 
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perfectly. Logically the Juárez treaty should have been a blue pot vent ror vran 
uon to a revolutionary government, «tipulaung the desired changes and 
formally and dictatorially suppressing opposition to them. lus the. revo 
luaonary leaders instead exerted only the softest promure-sccepung de la 
Barra and four other Porfirians in the new cabinet—and returned the waue 
of change to the voluntary dimension of politics.” There, comcrentas 
themselves, they expected their own benevolent democracy to. guarantee 
conscientious negouations for reform, and of course happy conclusione ho 
them. 

Their optimistic evasion proved a fatal mistake De la Barra was 
temperamentally not up to being fair. As the American ambassador posed 
he was "an absolutely honorable and honest man, cultured, and trained in 
diplomacy and the gentler arts, but... also a sentimentalist and las king m 
the firmness and grasp of affairs so essential to onc in his position in these 
critical times."* But the Maderistas in the government were not men t6 
take charge. They could not agree, for instance, on the reforms to propose 
Since none of the national leaders whose responsibility it was to initiale 
change had been genuinely alienated from the old regime, none of them 
had any clear idea of what he hated old or craved new. In forsaking the 
San Luis plan, they had lost even a crude agenda of priorities. And the 
profound and urgent longings they had aroused all over the country gave 
them no time, even if they had the talent, to logroll a revolutwin with 
charm and cheer and good intentions. Without regular or revolutwnary 
order centrally imposed, the very foundations of national polities starter wi 
slip. 

In Morelos the immediate formal setbacks alone were staggerimg to the 
Ayala movement. The treaty completely repealed the "political radscalam? 

of the San Luis plan, reinstating as legitimate the governor, the sate eg 
lators, the congressmen, the jefes políticos, and the municipal presules * 

Not only were they no longer subject to arrest and trial for having, rexamed 
the revolution; the revolutionaries even had to respect their svihorny again 
until interim officials might be appointed. Moreover those revolum «nares 
interested in keeping their Maderista military crm. mw found a 
much less likely that their rank would be confirmed 10 the army 

5 For a copy of the treaty, «c Cabrera Op f, v 481174 

* Wilson to the secretary of state, May ay ¿911 Nata) Archie Uientant 
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Even more disastrous than these particular reverses was the reconcen- 
tration of national concerns in Mexico City. During the months of civil 
war, attention had been distracted to Chihuahua, and Morelos had usually 
enjoyed the freedom of the periphery. The result was a vigorous, village- 
based populism, with specific demands and a responsible and resolute 
leader. But when in late May and early June the capital again became the 
main theater of politics—and a self-consciously conciliatory politics—neither 
Porfirian regulars nor Maderista neophytes could ignore what took place 
in the rich valleys eighty miles south. So Morelos underwent the misery 
of having the central political contests of the new national crisis superim- 
posed upon its own local struggle. The mortal engagement between the 
conservatives and the reformers that went on beneath the conciliatory 
facade, the blatant intramural rivalry within each camp, the far-fetched 
outpourings of anyone who now considered he ought to have a say—all 
this reverberated into Morelos. The pattern of the contest that resulted was 
extremely intricate. But as the various coalitions formed and dissolved, the 
local upshot of the Juárez treaty came clear. With peace, the Ayala party 
would not get to run the state. 

Thus confirmed in their initiative, the planters grew bolder. Shortly after 
the armistice Gabriel Tepepa returned from the Cuautla campaign to 
Tlaquiltenango. He and Federico Morales had been personal enemies for 
years, and their present political differences made a duel inevitable. From 
Tlaquiltenango Tepepa challenged Morales's authority and manliness by 
levying a forced loan on several of the most prosperous and unpopular 
Jojutla merchants—one of them a Ruiz de Velasco in-law. Tepepa was in- 
vited into the district seat to collect the loan. When he appeared in the town 
on May 25 with only a small escort, Morales had him captured and im- 
mediately shot.? The next day Tomás Ruiz de Velasco, who was to become 
the Morelos planters' spokesman in the coming months, explained the local 
political importance of the affair to Robles Domínguez? 

The planters pressed on. Naming the interim governor was their next 
success. Escandón had long since fled the state to return to the England he 
loved, to represent Mexico at the coronation of King George V; although 


5 Figueroa Uriza: op. cit., I, 198-9. Carriles to Pagaza, May 23 and 24, 1911, ARD. 
Pedro Lamadrid, Jr., on whom the brunt of the loan fell, was a brother-in-law of 
Felipe Ruiz de Velasco. With Escandón's complicity, the Ruiz de Velascos had re- 
cently helped the senior Lamadrid defraud the state government of 18,000 pesos in 
taxes. See the Memorandum, ARD. 

? Ruiz de Velasco to Robles Dominguez, May 26, 1911, ARD, 1: 6: 44. 
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he had not resigned, he had received a formal six month leave ol ¿es 
and it was understood he would not be back! So in effect the ceselossmares 
enjoyed the privilege the San Luis plan had originally gramer) them o£ m 
stalling the new governor. The question was, which revolirmnar es! The 


Ayalans thought the privilege was theirs. On May 20 Zapata enterod Coes 
navaca and arranged with Asúnsulo to establish a single revolutionary saf 
with Zapata picking his own secretary (Abraham Martinez) ay ite chief? 
By May 29 he and Martinez had wired Robles Dominguez three differen 
times asking if he could proceed to name a governor ? But there is o mgn 
he got any answer. Meanwhile Asunsulo was negouating independently, He 
first offered the governorship to Manuel Dávila Madrid, a Cuermaraza 
hotel proprietor who had served on the city's. peace commons. The 
hotelier refused, but recommended Juan Carreón, the manager of the Bank 
of Morelos. Carreón, like Asúnsulo, was a native of Chihuahua, but he had 
managed the Cuernavaca bank since 1905 and was an intimate ef the 
planters.‘ On May 31 the banker wrote to Robles Dominguez that he would 
accept Asünsulo's offer “with pleasure, as much because | have sympathized 
with the revolutionary cause, as out of patriotic duty.” To prove his patrios 
ism, he went on to emphasize that Zapata seemed incapable of dis ipliniag 
his men, and that the “principal inhabitants” of Cuernavaca were alarmed 
at the rumor Asúnsulo would leave the city and turn it over to the native 
rebel chiefs. He begged Robles Domínguez to have Asúnsulo stay.* On 
June 2 Carreón took office as provisional governor, and Asúntulo staved.* 
The speed and the extent of the planters’ recovery of influence was 
astounding. In a month they had parlayed a neighborhood deal around 
Jojutla into a narrow and tentative but nonetheless leading control over 
the state's official fortunes. The coalition they directed held the state caputal, 
the richest town in the south, three district scats—and power over all mare 
Zapata's public response to the planters’ operations was strangely pase. 
Though at Jojutla he could have managed no resistance, at Cuernaraca he 


! Semanario Oficial, XX, 19, 3. El Pais, May 9, 1911 

! Martinez to Robles Dominguez, May 26, 1911, AZ, 37 2 

3 Martinez to Robles Dominguez, May 28, 1911, ARD, 4 17 w^. Zapata S Batter 
Dominguez, May 38, 1911, ibid., 45- Martinez to Robles erimga. Mar ow rns 
ARD, 1: 6: 92. 

* Sanchez Escobar op. cnt., p. 32. Semanario Oftrwsl. XUL $ 6 ib o 
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could have challenged Asúnsulo. After Cuautla fell, he had been warned 
of Asünsulo's advance and urged to drive on the state capital himself. But 
he disparaged the danger. He said that he was not “so anxious,” that he 
would let “la gente decente"—the proper people—fight it out, and then move 
in himself.’ He must have known, however, that with the Figueroas in- 
volved, there was little chance of a fight. In refusing to politick or to attack, 
he forfeited the city. 

On Tepepa’s liquidation he was equally tolerant. Zapata never held 
anyone but Morales responsible and never even took special pains to pun- 
ish him. On May 26, the day after the shooting, Zapata conferred harmoni- 
ously with Morales's cohort, Asánsulo.? And on May 29 Zapata, Asúnsulo, 
and another rebel who had cooperated with the Figueroas, Alfonso Mir- 
anda, declared that differences between the two revolutionary movements 
had been settled satisfactorily.* 

Moreover, despite his disapproval of Carreón, Zapata made no attempt 
to dislodge him. True, he did befriend other Morelos chiefs, like Genovevo 
de la O, who also resented Carreón. When Zapata entered Cuernavaca on 
May 26 he intentionally came in not where Asünsulo had gone to receive 
him but where he knew de la O was waiting. And there he found him, a 
gruff, stumpy fellow, dressed in a farmer's white work clothes, lost among 
his men; Zapata was deeply impressed. But he let lapse the chance for 
organizing a local opposition to the planters' choice. He did not even cir- 
culate a protest at Carreón's appointment.” In early June he tried feebly to 
move his troops into Puebla, out of Carreón's jurisdiction. But he soon 
gave up the effort? 

Reasons for this passivity were various. At least Zapata still dominated 
Cuautla, where he could consolidate his power. And in Cuernavaca Asün- 
sulo was a cordial person, a young, American-educated mining engineer 
who went for ragtime, and was not closely committed to the Figueroas; he 
had served in their forces only because he happened to be working in 


7 Páez in El Sol de Puebla, May 10, 1951. 

8 Zapata to Robles Domínguez, June 9, 1911, ARD, 4: 17: 132. 

? Asúnsulo to Robles Domínguez, May 27, 1911, ARD, 4: 17: 33. Zapata and 
Asünsulo to Robles Domínguez, May 27, 1911, ibid., 35. 

! Magafia: op. cit., I, 116. 

? Páez in El Sol de Puebla, May 29, 1951. De la O in Impacto, December 31, 1949. 

3 Robles Domínguez to Zapata, June 2, 1911, ARD, 4: 17: 99. Zapata to Robles 
Domínguez, June ro, 1911, ibid., 135. 
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Guerrero when the revolution started." His comradely tresrmens of the 
Ayala party in the state capital, quite in contrast with Fedenco Murales» 
belligerence in Jojutla, was a sign he might accept its claim ( cube Bossdes, 
Zapata was receiving regular funds to pay his rebel troopa and the rewi 
lutionary bills: between May 29 and June 2 the Hank af Morelos and the 
Cuernavaca branch of the National Bank issued him 20,000 pex for he 
army's expenses.’ 

Most important, it now looked as if Madero's favor was what counted 
in Mexico. Though many called the little man a dreamer, he had afver 
all just managed the first successful revolt in thirty-five years. Even his 
vagueness seemed to reveal hidden powers. He reminded the Amerean 
ambassador of the Biblical Joseph, “who was called a dreamer but became 
the practical ruler of a great kingdom and made his brothers princes, 
And Zapata still believed that despite recent warnings Madero. would 
honor the “holy principles” and “liberating promises? of the revoluuon. In 
Morclos the benefits from this presumed shift in the weight of natanal 
power would swamp the local reaction. So, relying heavily on hm reve 
lutionary affiliations, Zapata took care not to offend his supenors by lack 
of discipline or respect—even when, like Robles Domingucz, they estab 
lished a rival faction in his domain. Against every provocation Zapata bwled 
his time, waiting until Madero, once fully informed about Morckw's agrar- 
ian predicament, would do the villagers justice. Why dispute with. envoys 
when the chief commands? What Zapata did not vet know was chat di 
chief did not command. 

On June 7 Madero arrived in Mexico City to a tumultuous welcome, 
probably the greatest the national capital had seen since that accerded wi the 
Army of Independence ninety years before.” Among the fret to greet hum 
at the train station was the country rebel leader from Morcha. The nesi 
day after dinner the two conferred at the Madero family's Mec Ory 
house on Berlin Street. Present also were Emilo Vázquez. Bento Juárez 
Maza, and Venustiano Carranza, all among the high ruling circles al ihe 
revolutionary coalition.” 


4 Figueroa Urtza! op. cit, 1, 174 King: op £n. pp 5 

5 For the receipts, see ARD, p 17 81-5 

© Wilson to the secretary tf state, May 23. 1915 NA 

7 So reckoned a member of Madero « oficial party, the ham Waco Com 
Granados: op. ci., I, i81. 

* For this conference, sec Magaña op cit, l, ¡pre 
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To Madero’s initial plea that he get along with the Figueroas, Zapata 
acceded. Then, plainly and frankly, he stated his own case. “What interests 
us,” he said, speaking of himself and his followers, “is that, right away, 
lands be returned to the pueblos, and the promises which the revolution 
made be carried out.” 

Madero demurred: the land problem was a delicate and complicated 
issue, and proper procedures must be respected. What counted more, he 
said, was that Zapata prepare to disband his rebel troops. 

Zapata, careful to affirm his confidence in Madero personally, questioned 
the federal army’s loyalty to an unarmed revolutionary government, na- 
tional or local. He cited Morelos, where, he said, Carreón was operating 
completely in favor of the planters. If that happened when the revolution- 
aries were armed, he asked, what would happen “when we turn ourselves 
over to the enemy’s will?” Obviously Zapata had not caught the new spirit 
of conciliation. Madero reproved him: this was a new epoch; politics was 
to be an orderly business; violence would not do. 

There then followed a remarkable exchange, when for a moment the 
vulgar suspense of the Morelos countryside must have charged the atmos- 
phere of that comfortable metropolitan room. Zapata stood up and, carry- 
ing his carbine, walked over to where Madero sat. He pointed at the gold 
watch chain Madero sported on his vest. “Look, Sefior Madero,” he said, 
"if I take advantage of the fact that I’m armed and take away your watch 
and keep it, and after a while we meet, both of us armed the same, would 
you have a right to demand that I give it back?" Certainly, Madero told 
him; he would even ask for an indemnity. "Well," Zapata concluded, 
"that's exactly what has happened to us in Morelos, where a few planters 
have taken over by force the villages' lands. My soldiers—the armed farmers 
and all the people in the villages—demand that I tell you, with full respect, 
that they want the restitution of their lands to be got underway right now." 

Madero repeated his promises on the subject. But the interview had dis- 
turbed him. Interrupting a busy schedule, he accepted Zapata's invitation 
to visit Morelos on June 12, the following Monday, to inspect conditions 
there for himself. Apparently Zapata had outflanked the planters. With 
Madero as a personal ally, he might beat them. At least it could still seem so. 
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The Army Campaigns 


“,.. sowing trust, if the word fits...” 


 NTENTIONAL OR NOT, Diaz's last official act had been a stroke of strategic 
. genius. In resigning he gave Madero the battle but deprived him of the 
experience necessary to win the war. The strain of an incomplete «tory 
soon pulled the revolutionary coalition apart. 
In Morelos the planters nicely sensed this tension--which encouraged 
‘not to despair at the alliance between Madero and Zapata. Efoem 
] astute as ever, they simply went to work on Madero. Antono Barris, 
e president of the Association of Sugar and Akbel Producers m 
s campaign manager two years before, filed an urget pro- 
Madero charging that the Morelos rebels would ect. voluntary: 
y down their arms.! Tomás Ruiz de Velasco arranged for hurmell amd a 
arty of Morelos merchants to accompany Madero oa hw trip to Cosme 
aca.” And once Madero arrived, Carreón organized a banques hor buen wi 
E Association of Sugar and Akohol Producers w Carreón, jane 43 igei, ARDI 
re Antonio Barrios was also the atorocy be Ramón Conca, (he prooem 
Vicente and Chiconcuac haciendas Sce Same Encsewr ap s jp iH, mt 
a El Imparcial, June 12, 1911 
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the Borda Gardens so aggressively élite that Zapata, formally the state's 
leading Maderista, refused to attend? So Zapata’s invitation backfired. The 
next day Madero passed on to Iguala, and the day after to Chilpancingo, 
conferring at length with the Figueroas.* 

By the time Madero returned to Morelos on June 15 to finish his tour, he 
was convinced that Zapata was incapable of controlling his reputedly bar- 
baric troops. The ruined buildings in Cuautla, evidence of the terrible 
six-day battle fought there a month before, Madero saw as evidence of riots 
and pillaging Zapata had sanctioned.” He returned to Mexico City ready to 
believe the worst about the Morelos rebels. 

Important political fissures developed from this personal estrangement. 
In Cuernavaca Zapata had again requested deliberate action on the agrarian 
dispute, and again Madero had put him off with promises. Also, both the 
planters and Zapata were unhappy with Carreón as interim governor, for 
opposite reasons; but Madero was obviously more sympathetic to the 
planters’ candidates. On the critical question of the moment—the com- 
pulsory disarmament and discharge of his 2,500 revolutionary troops— 
Zapata lost more ground. All he got from Madero was another private 
promise of an appointment as commander of the Morelos federal police, 
into which he could incorporate 400 of his men; the rest he had to muster 
out, and take on an obligation to crush if they rebelled again. The terms 
amounted to a surrender, possibly the beginning of the end of the revolu- 
tion the Ayalans had launched three months before. For besides his con- 
nection with Madero, which hardly served him well now, Zapata retained 
no power except that derived from his influence among the state’s villagers 
and rancheros—who themselves looked effective only in the primitive 
army they had formed during their revolt. To disband his army and to 
require him to police his own veterans was to dissolve his last political re- 
source. Zapata shrank from the deal, but, isolated as he was, he could not 
deny Madero’s call for trust, and he agreed to demobilize. 

The operation began on June 13 at La Carolina, a factory on the north- 
western outskirts of Cuernavaca.” The supervisor while Madero went 
south was Gabriel Robles Dominguez, Alfredo’s brother, acting as a special 


3 Magaña: op. cit., I, 136. El Imparcial, June 13, 1911. 

* Figueroa Uriza: op. cit., I, 201-7. 

5 El Imparcial, June 19, 1911. 

6 E] Pais, June 14, 1911. 

7 Madero to E. Vázquez, June 13, 1911, cited in Charles C. Cumberland: Mexican 
Revolution. Genesis Under Madero (Austin, 1952), p. 173. Magaña: op. cit., I, 168-9. 
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commissioner from the Ministry of the Interior. He arranged Lor ie! 
soldiers to turn in their arms to state officials at one table, to pass om m a 
second where he himself, Zapata, and Zapata's chief of saff, Abcahám 
Martínez, idenufied them and gave them their discharge papers, acd then 
to collect their discharge pay at a third table—ten pesos to cach man from 
around Cuernavaca, fifteen pesos to a man from farther away, and a 
bonus of five for turning in a pistol as well as a rifle; State tax ofexalbs dis 
pensed these funds, neither Robles Dominguez nor Zapata nor any of 
Zapata's subordinates having access to them. When the last rebel sokfier 
left, officials had taken in some 3,500 arms and paid out 47,900 pesos. The 
operation seemed a success, which was persuasive evidence of Zapata's good 
faith in the bargain. 

But as the planters continued to work on Madero, they stopped Zapata 
from taking even the limited position he had reluctantly settled for. From 
the first, for the sake of "the true revolution,” they had opposed Madero's 
promise to make the rebel chief commander of the federal police in the state. 
To protest, Tomás Ruiz de Velasco had followed Madero to Iguala, and 
though he could not win a retraction there, he did not relax the pressure. 
Returning to Mexico City, he discovered that Zapata's appointment was not 
yet formal, that the Maderista minister of the interior, Emilio Vázquez, 
who was the responsible official, had not yet actually executed Madero's 
promise. Quickly he made the issue public. Rallying his fellow planters and 
their sympathizers in the metropolis, he announced a meeting of the “José 
María Morelos Republican Club” at ten a.m. on June 18.* That was a Sut 
day morning, which required those pious entrepreneurs to go to an early 
mass; but many came, and the meeting was reported in detail in the prem. 
“This business of supplication .. 1s over,” Ruiz de Velasco proclaimed to hss 
excited audience. Another, elderly speaker declared that “if everyone condes 
his duties, we can only appeal to armed procedures. We old folk.” he pero 
rated, “will carry the arms so the young ones can sheoc^ A comento te 
demand an official explanation was formed. Represenung the beceodadm 
were Fernando Noriega, a former state deputy and Cuernavesa coge 
man, and Luis García Pimentel, the richest and the mwar cultured pham 
in the Republic. Representing the merchants aed «mall larmes wem 
Damaso Barajas, whose store in Cuautla ha! burned m the unge amd Ese 
Mazari, a recent victim of Tepepa's forrest loan i piala "Tbe adver ! 
give,” Ruiz de Velasco concluded, "is thar you buch up your pinis Some 
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Madero won't attend to anything, since nobody listens to us . . . the road 
we must follow is that of defiance."? 

In Cuernavaca Zapata took the planters at their word. The next day, 
believing himself commander of the state’s police, he requested five hundred 
rifles and ammunition from Governor Carreón, and when Carreón refused, 
he took them anyway.! A telegram from Gabriel Robles Domínguez in- 
forming him that "I fixed appointment for chief state police in the form in 
which we had agreed," and promising to confer with him the next day on 
this and "other affairs of great interest," seemed to confirm his authority 
at least provisionally.” 

The planters had now maneuvered Zapata where they wanted him. The 
metropolitan Imparcial, hardly impartial but certainly still influential, ran 
the story of Zapata’s encounter with Carreón as a yellow-press special, 
headlined "Zapata Is the Modern Attila." Among other barbarities the rebel 
chief was accused of causing all the sefioritas in Cuernavaca to flee the city, 
along with the governor? In fact the rebels had kept comparatively good 
order. Mrs. King, the plucky English lady who catered to Cuernavaca's 
most notable residents and guests in her Bella Vista Hotel, had no serious 
complaints.* Neither evidently did the various Americans in the city. In 
other districts recorded grievances were usually about a horse not returned 
or random abuses by local “last-minute revolutionaries.” But the climate 
was ripe for the planters’ propaganda. The revolutionary seizures of land 
seemed to be outbursts of atavistic communism. Besides, the scattered 
physical atrocities committed in Morelos loomed especially vivid and omi- 
nous: they were perpetrated close to Mexico City, and by men who wore 
white pajamas and sandals to work, carried machetes, and presented swarthy 
complexions, in this last betraying themselves unmistakably as members 
of an "inferior race." This was the clincher. Revolutionary executions were 


9 Ibid., June 19, 1911. 

1 E] Pais, June 20, 1911. 

2 G. Robles Dominguez to Zapata, June 19, 1911, ARD, 4: 17: 160. 

3 El Imparcial, June 20, 1911. Thus began the legend of Zapata as Savage, the 
badman who careered through the South raping, boozing, and ransacking for eight 
straight years. This tale reached a climax in H. H. Dunn's The Crimson Jester, 
Zapata of Mexico (New York, 1934). 

* King: op. cit, pp. 62-70, 76. 

$ Complaints to Alfredo Robles Domínguez involved surprisingly few of Zapata's 
forces. Sec ARD, 2: 8 and 4: 17, which contain the correspondence concerning 
Morelos that summer. Compare them with 4: 16 (Michoacán), 4: 18 (Oaxaca), 4: 19 
(Puebla), 4: 20 (Querétaro), 6: 27 (Guerrero and Oaxaca). 
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always distressing, but if the executioners were recogrizably whose” amd 
dressed like civilized beings in pants, boots, and shirts, their deeds remained 
human. That the "plebes" should execute victims was “Indian,” subir, 
monstrous. 

Immediately Madero called Zapata to Mexico City to answer the plam 
ers’ charges that a new revolt had started in Morelos. On June 20 the 
interview took place in Madero's home. Afterward Madero amüred re 
porters that the planters had exaggerated. the trouble, but thet he had 
settled it. Indeed he had: Zapata had promised to retire altogether, giving 
up his claim to the police command and agreeing to discharge all hes 
men, none of whom would become police. The only force he saved was a 
personal escort of some fifty men. As for the local agrarian contest, Zapata 
accepted Madero's forecast that a freely elected and popular state govern 
ment would resolve it “within the law."* As suddenly as they had appeared, 
the reports of anarchy and revolt in Morelos now disappeared 

So by early July the planters had removed the Ayala party from a com 
tending role in state politics, driving its chiefs out of Cuernavaca and back 
to their villages. To the planters’ dismay, however, this successful veto did 
not bring back the old order. Since the rebel army had disbanded and 
federal troops had not yet returned, it was difficult to keep any order at 
all. Bandits began operations in some areas, black mailing villages and hats 
endas. On Madero's advice Carreón asked the minister of the interior for 
revolutionary troops from other states to serve temporarily in Morelos * 
But Vázquez—his department in full financial and administrative cam 
fusion—ignored the governor's repeated requests. 

The police problem was a trifle, however, What worried the planieri 
most was the continued agrarian unrest throughout the state as the plaming 
season began. They had imagined that breaking up the rebel army would 
dissipate the rebelliousness in the countryside, that w discharge a revela 
tionary villager was also to discharge his new sense of proves. But clearly, 
demobilizing the rebels had not demoralized them On the comerary, prouad 
veterans now and sull full of fight, their revolutionary conscuvaseen wona: 
ally enhanced by the official discharge papers they carried, they went back 
home as missionaries of the new unruliness.* Arvund Cuaurla villagers 


* EJ Pais, June 21, 1911. El Imparcial, owe 34, 1941 Mops e es ELTE 
The date is wrong in Magaha's xow 

? Madero to de la Barra, AuguM 15, 1911, cm] io Papers Urra "os am 
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still refused to surrender the fields they had reclaimed from the plantations.” 
Equally intransigent were the villagers of Cuauchichinola, who had oc- 
cupied lands enclosed in San Gabriel and Cuauchichinola haciendas. The 
leaders there were so bold as to publish in the metropolitan press their attack 
on “tyrannical bosses who have made of Morelos one vast sugar factory.” 
Noting that “our pueblo is one of the most ancient founded by the Mexica 
and later recognized by the viceroyal government,” they asked Madero to 
honor “the just promises of the San Luis plan” and to protect “the revindi- 
cation of our rights.”* Also publicizing their insurgency were the villagers 
of Jiutepec, who had moved onto lands the Corona family had taken into its 
San Vicente and San Gaspar plantations. If the Coronas had ever bought 
the lands, the Jiutepec leaders declared in a public letter to the family at- 
torney, Antonio Barrios, the sale “was a farce to seize the patrimony of 
the whole pueblo.” 

Besides, in various towns and villages boomlets developed for Zapata 
for governor. Although Zapata evidently did not encourage them, many 
chiefs who had served with him organized clubs promoting his candidacy, 
“fooling the Indians with false promises,” as one reporter lamented. A 
visitor in Mexico City from Tepalcingo described the commotion in his 
home town as a “lucha de castas"—a race war. State elections were to take 
place in mid-August. If the rebel veterans, in spite of their demobilization 
and dispersal, could influence them, they would reestablish an agrarian 
party as a legitimate force in state politics. 

Thus the planters remained in a bind. Predominant power only was not 
enough. They could restore the progress they wanted only through restor- 
ing their monopoly of political control. In the traditional compromise the 
villagers could accept, the planters saw the makings of their own financial 
and social ruin. The slightest breach might be fatal—the feeblest revolu- 
tionary success, the mere recognition of the villages’ right to exist. This 
was the first serious crisis the current generation of Morelos planters had 
had to suffer, and their actions in the following weeks betray confusion and 
mounting alarm, if not panic. “. . . we are victims of abuses,” Emmanuel 


3 Jiménez to de la Barra, August 18, 1911, AZ. 

1 E] Pais, July 3, 1911. "Mexica" is the correct name for the Aztecs. 

2 [bid., July 5, 1911. 

3 Diario del Hogar, July 24, 1911. El País, July 5, 10, 15, and 18, 1911. See also 
King: op. cit., pp. 69-70, 74, and Clemente G. Oñate: “Continúo mi aportación de 
datos para la verdad histórica del zapatismo y demás “ismos' que cooperaron de la 
ruina del estado de Morelos,” El Hombre Libre, September 15, 1937. 
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Amor wrote to Madero, half indignant, halt bewildered o the | ou 
chinolans squatting on disputed fields “I haven't heheved, mot for a single 
moment,” he went on ructully, “that you could Goneeder the matalia jen 
tensions of those persons. "* 

In politics the planters could not agree which course w take, noly than 
Carreón was incompetent. For the Ruiz de Velaeow, Ambrosio F actin 
was "the only man who merits the name of revolutionary Tacresibily, a 
commission including Luis García Pimentel, Manuel Araoz, aed Amonio 
Barrios journeyed to Cuautla and conferred with Zapata, offering w hack 
him for governor and to cooperate with villagers who would take therr 
claims to court. Zapata refused to consider thc propowtion. Barrie then 
approached Patricio Leyva, who thanked him but asked that if the planen 
did back him in the coming elections, they not do so publicly: it would hurt 
his campaign.* Rebuffed by their rivals, the planters looked again ipto ther 
own camp and turned up an old toady —Ramon Oliveros, who had served 
them off and on in congress and the state legislature since 1902. The son 
of a manager of the Amors’ San Gabriel hacienda, an ex timber magnate, 
and now the manager of a bankrupt Cuernavaca hotel, he sympathized, an 
his planter friends asserted, “the same with the hacendado as with the peon 
and the merchant." He had also promised the Amors to cancel the back 
taxes they owed the state if he became governor." But Oliveros was a Lame 
hope. Proposing him was an open confession of political paralysis. 

Events in national politics deepened the planters’ local quandary. On 
July 9 Madero dissolved the Ant-Reelectionist Party and announced the 
formation of a new Progressive Constitutional Party. His ient. wan wo 
tighten his control over the revolutionary movement by revrganczang à— 
without his two most prominent lieutenants of 1910, the brothers Franco 
and Emilio Vázquez Gómez, at the moment minnters of eiducanaa ead 
the interior. Francisco was still the Anti Reclecuonia candidare for ver 
president, but now Madero wanted a new running Miske, à (morc de- 
pendent partner. The rupture was of signal importance m the ewe: 
ment, because Emilio and Francisco would noc accept the deban of 

* El Pais, July 7, 1911. 
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the party they remained strong in. Accelerating independent ventures 
already under way, they worked to keep the old Anti-Reelectionist clubs 
intact and loyal to the Madero-Vázquez Gómez ticket. So in Morelos, as 
elsewhere, Maderistas fell to quarreling with each other. Should they follow 
Madero wherever he led, or should they hold him to his original contract? 
General Leyva, for instance, cooperated with the Progressive Constitu- 
tionalists. But to Antonio Sedano, again active politically, the new party and 
the attempt to impose a new vice-presidential candidate were “porquerias” 
—filthy insults—and he refused the general’s appeal “not to pose difficulties 
for Madero.” For the campaign Sedano alone distributed nearly two 
thousand Anti-Reelectionist posters through the state. This dissension 
among the revolutionaries might please the planters when they considered 
it in the long run, but here and now they found it a pain: it further ob- 
scured which politicians they should deal with. 

Even worse, Minister of the Interior Emilio Vazquez began agitating 
rebel veterans to reinforce his and his brother’s position. He had never ap- 
proved of Madero’s conciliatory policy of discharge and had tried to foil 
it before. Spurned by Madero, he had much less reason to execute it faith- 
fully now. He could not muster the rebels back into federal service, but he 
could quietly and informally arrange for government arms and ammuni- 
tion to come into their possession. And so he did, especially in Morelos. 
Through early July, without organization or definite plans, rebel veterans 
rearmed there—this time with better weapons than before. The planters’ 
situation, as they themselves complained to President de la Barra, had 
became “precarious.” 

Then in mid-month another national imbroglio developed that undid 
completely the demobilization the planters had earlier brought about, and 
put the local contest for power back where it had been at the summer’s 
beginning. On the night of July 12 a fracas between revolutionary troops 
quartered in Puebla City and the federal garrison there ended in a massacre 
of the revolutionaries.? The scandal mattered in Morelos not only because 
it took place so near but also because Abrahám Martinez, Zapata's chief 


9 Sedano: op. cit., pp. 21-2. 

1 Representatives of the Merchants, Professionals, and Agriculturalists of Morelos 
to de la Barra, AZ. 

2 For the events in Puebla, see Magaña: op. cit., I, 170-7, and Francisco Vazquez 
Gómez: Memorias Políticas (1909-1913) (México, 1933), pp. 314-34. See also 
Eduardo Reyes to Agustín del Pozo, July 15, 1911, AZ, 28: 15: 1, a very antifederal 
report on the massacre, which went also to Zapata. 
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of staff, had been in charge of the revolute nary tróopw al à (poa! xor 
from the Ministry of the Interior. The dispute had acted when Martines 
arrested several persons in. Pucbla City, among them two site leysnkbanun 
and a federal deputy, on suspicion of plotung v» kill Madero when he 
visited the city on July 13. Martinez was then himself arrested for duccgard 
ing their parliamentary immunity. And in the upréar over recavering the 
original prisoners, the federal commander finally had his troops storm the 
revolutionary quarters in the Pucbla bull ring. More than fifty people were 
killed, many of them women and children. 
At the news of Martinez’s arrest, its reasons and results, Zapata sent 
word to alhed chiefs around the state to reassemble their trisops and mater 
at Cuautla to march to Pucbla. The action was unauthorized, but the 
emergency seemed to warrant it. If Martinez had been arrested fr break 
ing up a plot to kill Madero, and Madero was in Puebla, then maybe the 
plot would go on. Not knowing that in Pucbla Madero had blame the 
revolutionaries for the bloodshed and praised the "loyalty and courage” of 
the federals, nor that Francisco Vázquez Gómez had prepared “true 
worthy" federals to defend the city, Zapata wired both Emilio Varquet 
and Madero that he stood ready to march. ? Orders immediately came back 
for him to stay where he was, which he did; and on his promise wo hold 
Cuernavaca against a revolt, other orders recalled a federal forec already 
dispatched there.* And the crisis passed. But in its wake there emerged im 
Morelos a remobilized and suspicious revolutionary army 

Disbanding this force the second time would not be so easy ai the few. 
In one camp the planters recognized better now the danger rf comaelirsomal 
agreements. In another, hopeful politicians had discovered the value of 
maintaining a controversial simmer in the state And in a third camp, 
having learned their lessons from the previous demobilizanon, rebel chiefs 
had started to reconsider their loyalties. And as their leader, Zapata had to 
represent their objections. On July 22 he signed a bold amd well publiciand 
protest which the Vázquez Gómez brothers had enoouraged à. gmp ot 
discontented revolutionary officers to initiate agauwt the de la Barra regime * 
3 Vázquez Gómez: op. cit, pp 33528 F Vimus Comer w E Vines, md 
(oly 15. 1911?), AZ, 37: 11. 
‘Zapata to Sánchez Azcona, July 14, 1911, AM. Miser te P Viae t 
July 13, 1911, Archivo de Genaro Ameteua (herertrh AA) Carrie mm O tados 
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For Zapata, the burden of proof of trustworthiness had now shifted to the 
government. In practice, he would not become militant, since he still de- 
pended on Madero; nor would he cheat about discharging the men he had 
just called up. He simply would not disband them as credulously and un- 
conditionally as before. 

Caught in the middle were Madero and the “White President,” as de 
la Barra liked to be described. Campaigning for the presidency, Madero 
could not let a rebel chief ruin his efforts at conciliation, but neither could 
he let the government direct humiliating ultimatums to one of the most 
prominent sections of his movement. As for de la Barra, having become 
the vice-presidential candidate of the recently founded National Catholic 
Party, he could advance his partisan interest only through an immaculately 
nonpartisan pretense, but after all he had not ordered Zapata to mobilize 
his men, who remained illegally in arms, like bandits. And he longed to 
restore official controls. 

Until early August, a few days before the state elections, the impos- 
sible balance lasted. Then, on August 2, Emilio Vázquez resigned as 
minister of the interior. The next day Alberto Garcia Granados, promoted 
from the governorship of the Federal District, replaced him. The change 
was crucial. Though to Madero the new minister seemed “a most estimable 
person, whom ...I recommend . .. in every sense,” García Granados was 
in fact a conceited and ambitious schemer intent on sabotaging the policy of 
conciliation.* Toward Madero he entertained a fine contempt. A seasoned 
strategist of the old anti-Diaz opposition, he had come to power through 
the revolution; but as the owner'of a sizable plantation in a turbulent dis- 
trict in Puebla, he despised the rebels who had done the fighting." Already 
he had publicly committed himself to the immediate and unconditional 
discharge of revolutionary troops, and to the use of the federal army, if 
necessary, to accomplish it. Regarding Morelos, he was especially eager to 
exterminate what he considered Zapata's outrageous and pernicious in- 


6 Madero to A. Figueroa, August 9, 1911, AA. 

7 His hacienda, Chagua, was in the lush Huejotzingo district. Though all the 
names are garbled, the property is listed in John R. Southworth: The Official Direc- 
tory of Mines and Estates of Mexico (México, 1910), p. 224. Garcia Granados was 
quite concerned with his property during these months. See comments on his in- 
volvement in local politics by Archbishop of Oaxaca E. G. Gillow to Minister of the 
Interior Aureliano Urrutia, July 11, 1913, cited in I. C. Enriquez: The Religious 
Question in Mexico (New York, 1915), pp. 12-13. For postrevolutionary violence 
in the area, see del Pozo to A. Robles Dominguez, June 5, 1911, ARD, 4: 19: 102. 
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fluence on the state's cconomy. “The government doe ne deal ah 
bandits," was his policy. Unless Zapata submitted to the Ministry of the 
Interior's order to discharge his forces at once, they would he attacked a 
outlaws by the federal army. 

Resting at the Tchuacán spa in southeastern Pucbla, Madero all 
dreamed of a compromise. Several times he invited Zapata there to cuales 
with him. But Zapata kept begging off. He avowed he fearail an arcano 
tion attempt if several revolutionary leaders congregated amd formed an 
easy, compact target.” The showdown with the government, commun we 
soon after the Puebla massacre, obviously disturbed him. He reaffirmed hai 
subordination and loyalty to Madero in a public letter.” But he would mt 
renounce his duty toward the pueblos to satisfy metropolitan. poliucians 
ideas about order—a stand unreasonable in Mexico City but natüral in 
Morelos. Yet whether he obeyed or defied the new minister's instruc- 
uons, he seemed to invite the ruin of his cause. Finally he relented, sending 
his brother, Eufemio, and the chief who was then his first licutenant, 
Jesús Morales, to discuss terms with Madero. There was even talk of 
Zapata coming to Mexico City for negotiations. It appeared then, briefly, 
that despite official clamors an agreement might somehow be arranged: 
the questionably mobilized troops would be mustered out, there would be 
peace in Morelos, and elections would take place the next Sunday, Augus 
13. 

Zapata himself evidently intended to retire. During these days, close 
to his thirty-second birthday, he married a young woman he had been 
courting since before the revolution. She was Josefa Espejo, one of several 
daughters a modestly prosperous Ayala livestock dealer had left moden]y 
dowered when he died in carly 1909. In rural Mexico marriage wae pot 
simply for siring offspring, or for love. Zapata already had at beam ame 
child (by another woman) and no doubt assumed—it wae a common male 
assumption—he would have many more by many women he cared abona 
Marriage was a more solemn proceeding: a contract, a camre de mam 
monio, as people called it, entry into which gave a mèn à place in hu oom» 


* Zapata to Madero, July 38, 1911, AM 
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munity. Marriage was for the grave business of establishing a legitimate 
family, for creating recognized heirs and securing incontestably one more 
generation in the clan’s name—which was what a man did to institute a 
private life among his neighbors. On several occasions during the summer 
Zapata had voiced his “decision” to get out of politics, revealing how he 
longed for his old country life of horses, market days, cock fights, farm 
seasons, village elections, local fairs. And his marriage seems an almost 
deliberate retreat into the local community, a kind of rededication to the 
community. Had events worked out as Zapata apparently then believed 
they would, his career would probably have returned to the arena of Ayala 
muncipality, where, like José Zapata before him, he would have lived out 
a locally honored life, died a locally grieved death, and been forgotten a 
generation later. 

But what ensued was far from this dream of rest. Neither the planters 
nor the leading Leyvistas nor the Figueroas nor the conservative politicians 
rallying in Mexico City had reason to let it come true. And awkwardly but 
effectively they moved to eliminate the troublesome agrarian party in the 
state, once and for all. De la Barra, now more confident of his power, took 
the lead. On August 7, to forestall the chance of a conditional surrender 
which he could not publicly refuse, he recommended to Governor Carreón 
that Zapata not come to Mexico City for talks? On August 8 the War De- 
partment ordered federal troops to Cuernavaca and Jonacatepec and 
Ambrosio Figueroa's federal police to Jojutla, surrounding Zapata? The 
next day de la Barra denied rumors that these forces were to put down a 
revolt: they were only to provide security, he said, when Zapata's veterans 
had mustered out again. The White President told a white lie, for the 
orders he had given the federal commanders were "to suffocate any up- 
rising which might start from the opposition Zapata's men show to their 
discharge."* The same day, almost as a personal insult to Zapata, de la 
Barra appointed Ambrosio Figueroa governor and military commander in 
Morelos? 'To all these measures Madero lent his full support, advising 


? De la Barra to Carreón, August 7, 1911, AZ, 16: 2: 14. See also the account de 
la Barra himself later gave of his decision, related in Dearing to the secretary of state, 
August 26, 1911, NA, 59: 812.00/ 2318. 

3 Report by Victoriano Huerta to the secretary of war and navy on the campaign 
in the state of Morelos, October 31, 1911, AZ, 27: 8. 

* E] Pais, August 10 and 11, 1911. 

5 García Granados to A. Figueroa, August 9, 1911, cited in Figueroa Uriza: op. 
cit., I, 229-30. 
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Figueroa that he should “follow [Garcia Granados | direcion as id thry 
were mine,” and asking him to "put Zapata in his place for ua, ie er 
can no longer stand him.“ 

Zapata was still at the wedding celebratwin with his wife sed meg hhene 
and chiefs when he received the news on August 9 that more then » thew 
sand troops under the tough and talented Brigadier General Victoriano 
Huerta had entered Morelos? His renewed commitment to local life 
getting married, in Villa de Ayala, almost on his birthday—served new 
only to drive him back into politics, in defense of that local bfc. Immediately 
he wired protests to Garcia Granados and to Madero. To the latter he re 
affirmed his esteem and loyalty, asking bluntly, "Do yeu have any com- 
plaints against me?” If Madero could not arrange a halt, he said, he world 
expect "a frank and sincere statement” from him." He got neither a halt noc 
a statement. The next day Governor Carreón called off the state elections, 
due three days later; the reason he gave was "disturbances," which Muerta’s 
arrival had just caused. That afternoon Huerta quartered his 32nd Im 
fantry Battalion in Cuernavaca. 

A regular military campaign had begun, to end three weeks later with 
Madero gravely embarrassed and repentant and Zapata nearly killed. In 
their political innocence both men believed to the last that they could stall, 
compromise, or suspend the threat. Neither saw that de la Barra and Garcia 
Granados would use the strictly limited task of compelling and supervising 
demobilization as a grand opportunity to invade and occupy the state. This 
invasion and occupation were not informal extensions ef power, but hecral 
military acts. As Huerta reported to the War Department: The. Morch» 
campaign . . . is what technically i5 called a campaign of exxwpanion * In 
the short run the operation was a tremendous conservative succent, for # 
separated the local agrarians from the natronal revoluimmnanes periiechy 
when union was what they both needed most. 

But after the campaign ended, the parties rival w the agrariae» i» the 
state—the planters and the leading Leyvistas—found tha they had allen 
losses too, not so grievous but still disconcerting. Their trouble wae Huerta 
At first they welcomed him as “the force th meet frece” ihep had long 
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begged for. As Antonio Sedano remarked in a note of thanks to de la Barra, 
Zapata's men in Cuernavaca had been "a constant menace to the interests 
of cultivated Society," and Huerta would restore discipline? One of the 
best combat officers in the Porfirian army, Huerta had special experience in 
the south, having earned his promotion to brigadier general by crushing 
revolts in Guerrero in the 1890's, and having observed the rebel action of 
the past spring in Guerrero and Morelos? But the man was devious and 
inexhaustibly vicious, and he still ached for the blue sash of a divisional 
general. Moreover he had a political as well as a professional and personal 
concern in the Morelos campaign. His hero, General Bernardo Reyes, had 
just decided to become a presidential candidate in the October election; 
and accompanying Huerta in Morelos as his private secretary was one of 
Reyes's most active agents. So any order Huerta imposed in the state 
would serve purposes not necessarily the planters’ or the Leyvistas’. The 
Figueroas, who knew Huerta from his earlier action in Guerrero, saw the 
danger from the beginning, and Francisco would not let Ambrosio take up 
the appointment as governor in Morelos. The consequences of collaborating 
with Huerta, Francisco warned Madero, might well be "fatal."5 In time 
Huerta's champions would also see the evils they had released for them- 
selves in releasing him, that in the long run, instead of crushing the local 
rebels, he had only propelled them into a new revolution more radical and 
more determined than before. 

Huerta had barely set up his headquarters in Cuernavaca when he began 
returning very nonsoldierly assessments. "The political situation of the 
state,” he wrote to de la Barra on August 11, “is bad, bad, very bad... . 
I am in accord with the governor of the state, but I respectfully permit 
myself to declare to you, without failing in respect for the deserving gov- 
ernor, that he is un hombre de agua tibia"—a lukewarm-water man. 

Huerta and de la Barra had to tolerate this lukewarm governor as long 
as Ambrosio Figueroa would not accept his appointment. But they quickly 
deprived him of power to obstruct them by blunders. On August 11, on 


? A. and E. Sedano to de la Barra, August 12, 1911, AZ, 6: V-2: 40. Two other 
leading Cuernavaca Leyvistas also thanked de la Barra for sending the federals: see 
de la Barra to Castañeda and Patiño, August 19, 1911, AZ, 12: 3: Copybook 7. 

3 Vicente Fuentes Díaz: La revolución de 1910 en el estado de Guerrero (México, 
1960), pp. 31-3, 37-47. Rausch: op. cit., pp. 140-4. 

* This was Flavio Maldonado: E! País, August 23, 1911. 

5 F. Figueroa to Madero, August 13, 1911, AA. 

$ Huerta to de la Barra, August 11, 1911, AZ, 12: I: 17. 
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orders de la Barra gave him at his prompting, Huerta wek over the aae 
arms and ammuniuon, which Carreón had controlled hut could eee a 
cording to Huerta, “keep with due security" The next dey de be Borra 
suspended the state's sovereignty, The pretext was that rebel oorth of 
Cuernavaca had ambushed part of Huertas column when he ranches 
through their neighborhood. Such affrays were common that summer 
around the whole country. Besides, Zapata had nothing to de with the th 
cident. It was the work of Genovevo de la O's independent veterana, aod 
Zapata did not learn of the action until after it happened.” But hywewer 
limp, the pretext still served. To Carrcón's question about the @ate’s 
autonomy, de la Barra replied that Huertas instructions. were “te eon 
tinue operations of war to which" he had been “provoked by the attack 


which the federal forces were victims of .. said opcraniens will be cmm. 
tinued with the energy and speed which circumstances demand undew 
Zapata's forces surrender unconditionally .. . and disarm o 


The obstacle of civil law having been removed, Huerta wald pum 00 
freely to occupy and pacify the hostile territory. “To assure the tramqualliry 
af the state's six districts,” Huerta calculated he would need œw cavalry 
troops—too garrisoned in cach district scat—plus an independent column 
of 1,500 men. He could then, he wrote to de la Barra, “proceed with the 
annihilation of the rebels.” With fewer men, he warned, he could pot 
"guarantee peace." Morelos would suffer the fate of Chihushua, wrare this 
federal general to his conservative president three months after the rewolw 
tion had supposedly triumphed, “where our troops always came out Te 
torious in battle but never achieved anything practical”! Greedily he looked 
forward to “putting an end to these clements which cause the aate 9 
much harm.” 

He could not proceed immediately, however, because. Marlene had re 
turned to Zapata's defense. Having received yet anether realhrmation af 
loyalty from the Morelos chief, as well as an appeal to have iw irdersi 
withdrawn, and having also received Francine Figueras refusal to a 
operate, Madero had decided he would negotiate the conflict * Thi wan 


Y Huerta to de la Barra, and de la Barras eed reply Aem ris yrs AL 
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* De la O in Impacto, December 31. 1949. Report, ARD 
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prised and embarrassed de la Barra. Although he did not formally authorize 
Madero to negotiate, he was so anxious to protect his image as the im- 
maculate umpire that he acquiesced in private peacemaking? On August 
13 Madero arrived in Cuernavaca and the next day on the telephone began 
talks with Zapata in Cuautla. Their agreement, as Madero wired it to de la 
Barra that evening, was not so promising as Madero believed. Zapata had 
learned about the Reyista agents in Huerta's column and had therefore 
posed unusually stiff conditions. He again declared himself ready to 
retire and to demobilize his army, but he wanted to keep a select force "to 
take custody of the state's public security while a legislature is elected, 
which, in accord with the executive, and under the law, will settle or solve 
the matter which occupies us—the agrarian matter . . ." He also wanted 
the federal troops recalled in respect for the state's sovereignty, a new gov- 
ernor who would guarantee revolutionary policies on land, and the removal 
of unpopular local authorities left over from the old regime." De la Barra 
could not even consider these proposals. Bombarded with scare stories by 
Huerta, Carreón, and the Ruiz de Velascos, and now facing international 
problems as well because of rebel raids on an American ranch north of 
Cuernavaca, he insisted to Madero on the need to "save the principle of 
authority." The only real issue, he insisted impatiently, was who would 
be governor. Figueroa was still reluctant. Why not Ramón Oliveros? he 
wanted to know—although Zapata had exclusively vetoed him in the 
previous day's conference. In fact de la Barra hated negotiating with 
Zapata. “It is truly objectionable," he complained to Madero, “that an in- 

3 See de la Barra's public statement of his position, cited in Magaña: op. cit., II, 
40-1. 

4 El Pais, August 6, 1911. Advising Zapata now was Alfredo Quesnel, an out-of-state 
revolutionary with anarcho-syndicalist connections. Quesnel had clashed with federal 
commanders in Tlaxcala the previous July. Ibid., July 6, 1911. 

5 Magaña: op. cit., I, 205-11, 215-16. Madero to de la Barra, August 14, 1911, AZ 
(two messages), 17: 8: 8 and 10. El País, August, 16, 1911. 

$ De la Barra to Madero, August 15, 1911, AZ, 17: 8: 11. For the scare stories, 
see Huerta to de la Barra, August 14, 1911, AZ, 12: 1: 18, and August 15, 1911, AZ, 
14: 3: 4; Jojutla residents to de la Barra, August 15, 1911, ibid., 27; Carreón to 
de la Barra, August 15, 1911, ibid., 10; F. Ruiz de Velasco to de la Barra, August 15, 
1911, ibid., 19. For the American trouble, see Dearing to Mrs. H. L. Hall, August 
14 and 15, 1911, NA, 84: Mexico, C8, 15. The military attaché of the U.S. Embassy, 
Captain Girard Sturtevant, accompanied Huerta at least as far as Yautepec, El País, 
August 17, 1911. 

7 De la Barra to Madero, August 15, 1911, AZ, 17: 18: 17. 
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dividual of his antecedents, whose actions make us fear new wattage be 
allowed to maintain [that] attitude you are familiar with Dibermg 
with Madero, he prepared to let Huerta loose 

On August 15 the head of the War Department, General Jue Gonzáles 
Salas, wired Huerta in code that other federal forces were already advancing 
from Puebla to Jonacatepec and that he should tell Madero thet (f Zapata 
did not agree to disarm that very day, operations would commerce from 
Cuernavaca toward Yautepec.” Late that afternoon Huerta impatiently 
wired de la Barra. If Madero had resolved nothing favorable by the nex 
morning, he asked de la Barra—also in code—to send him five hundred 
shells for his 75mm. cannon.' He planned a “general movement, va 
Yautepec as soon as he received the munitions.’ Immediately de la Barra 
replied, pledging him the proper War Department instructions if Madero 
gained no “sure promise of immediate and effective disarmament ™ At 
nine o'clock the next morning Madero confidently left Cuernavaca. Having 
just heard from Huerta that no action was under way toward Yawtepec, 
and imagining that “General Huerta thinks as I in everything,” he was 
off for Mexico City to arrange de la Barra's approval of his deal with 
Zapata.! At ten o'clock the vanguard of Huerta's column commenced its 
operations on the Yautepec road.’ 

But from Mexico City de la Barra reined his forces in again. As a care- 
taker president, he could not tell Madero to his face that he would nox 
accept Zapata's offer to discharge. Already Maderista politicians. were 
making public charges that the White President had now taken a parusan 
line favoring Reyes. In a "very urgent” wire de la Barra asked Huerta to 
stop the advance until after an executive conference with Madero * [n 
reply Huerta played ridiculously helpless. His troops, he said, “after cheer 
ing the government of the Republic,” had just left to take wp bastle pews 
tions.’ De la Barra repeated his order to Huerta, with «light ambiguity, 
* De la Barra to Madero, August 15, 1911, AZ, 17 R #2 

* Huerta's Report, AZ. 

! Huerta to de la Barra, August 15, 1911, AZ, 19 1 24 

2 Huerta to de la Barra, August 15, 1911, AZ, 17 11 7 

3 De la Barra to Huerta, Augutt 15, ruit, AZ 14 4 2% 
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October 31, 1911, cited in Magaña: op o, II, 44 
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to suspend “every military operation which can be considered as offensive.” 

The ambiguity was a hint. And Huerta resorted to jargon to grasp the 
opportunity. His troops’ movements toward Yautepec were no longer an 
“operation” but a “maneuver.” He explained their import carefully to the 
civilian de la Barra. They were to press Zapata “to surrender uncondition- 
ally to the just requests of the Supreme Government.” The “aggressive 
stand” of his troops was, he pointed out, “the most eloquent reason for 
Zapata to submit unconditionally . . ." The lecture went on: “. . . without 
a demonstration of the incontestable power of the government, its nego- 
tiations will give no result; this is why I have mobilized my troops.” If | 
Madero's peace talks succeeded "in good time"—which he was doing all 
he could to prevent—then he would return. If they failed, as he said he 
believed they would, then he could impose on Zapata the "supreme reason 
of the government." 

De la Barra “cordially praised" Huerta's stand.’ But however gratifying 
personally, it remained for the moment an untenable political posture. | 
As Madero prepared to return to Cuautla on August 17, hopefully to con- 
clude the deal with Zapata, the cabinet agreed to suspend "offensive military 
operations" for forty-eight hours? The War Department ordered Huerta 
to act accordingly? 

Reluctantly Huerta halted his advance, although he sent troops out to 
burn ranches and he kept sappers preparing the Yautepec road for the 
artillery carriages. He wired de la Barra asking for a confirmation of 
the War Department's orders, and begging the President's pardon for the 
"coarseness" of his "character" in doing so.* In a coded reply de la Barra 
promised that if the Cuautla news was not good by that night—although 
he had promised Madero forty-eight hours to work in—he would have him 
"pursue the operations initiated.” 

Already the movement toward Yautepec had provoked numerous local 
protests. Only the Cuernavaca Leyvistas had thanked de la Barra for send- 
ing Huerta into the state in the first place. And now from Tepoztlán, 
Tlayacapan, Telixtac, Jalostoc, San Andrés de la Cal, Jantetelco, Yecapixtla, 


8 De la Barra to Huerta, August 16, 1911, ibid., 12. 

? Huerta to de la Barra, August 16, 1911, ibid., 13. 

! De la Barra to Huerta, August 16, 1911, ibid., 14. 

? De la Barra to Huerta, August 17, 1911, AZ, 14: 4: 28. 

3 González Salas to Huerta, August 16, 1911, AZ, 14: 3: 26. 
* Huerta to de la Barra, August 17, 1911, AZ, 14: 4: 29. 

5 De la Barra to Huerta, August 17, 1911, ibid., 28. 
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Zacualpan de Amilpas, Villa de Ayala, Yautepec, Custa, Atononih 
Huiczililla, Huazulco, Amilcingo—spokesmen from all these lithe villages 
and country towns wired de la Barra that the aggresuve federal ir qe 
constituted a threat to the sovereignty and welfare of Morelos and ihoasi 
be withdrawn.’ So also did the “employees, artisans, and mechanicy” of 
the Interoceanic Railway in Morelos and the Cuautla Red Creme « haperr.' 
These were folk who had staked all their hopes for local reform vn the 
state elections, and now saw thc army called in to prevent them. From 
Cuautla Zapata sent a blistering note to de la Barra “The peuple waat 
their rights respected,” he declared. "They want to be paid attention to and 
listened to. Just because they make a protest, nobody can try to shut them 
up with bayonets." 

More important for de la Barra than these popular outcries was an 
editorial in the leading Maderista newspaper in Mexico City, in support ef 
negotiations and in veiled reproach of the White President's prejudice 
against the Morelos rebels? So though Madero did not arrive in Cuautla 
that night, the President kept Huerta where he was. All the next day, 
August 18, the general had to wait too. He passed the time in taking up 
"a suitable position"—at Tejalpa, midway to Yautepec.’ 

Under such pressure Madero and Zapata seemed to feel more «ym 
pathetic than before. Although Zapata complained to his chief that “if the 
revolution had not been on half shares and had followed its course to 
realizing the establishment of its principles, we would not see ourselves m- 
volved in this conflict,” he nevertheless reaffirmed again his faith in Madero's 
sincerity and capacity to resolve the trouble. And Madero in turn, aow fekr 


* Residenis of Tepoztlán to de la Barra, August 17, 1911, AZ, 14 4 ! An the 
following come from the same box and file, and bear the same dare For conem 
only the sender and the number of the document arc lied aah nem tom 
Democratic Club of Tlayacapan, 2 Residents of Huazulo amd. Amika y. Hadalgo 
Club and people of Atotonilco, 4 Residents of San Andrés de la Cal, hy Resdemm si 
Jantetelco, 65. Resulents of Yecapiatla, 4 Resubemia «d. Zacuilpen de Aguas, dt. 
Pablo Torres Burgos Political Club representing the Ayalan pagir, A Droni d 
the Liberal Democratic Club of Yawtepes, bp Monsspal! proven of Conta, pi 
Businessmen of Cuautla, 76. People of Caseria, 77 Digan A varia dam, A 
Democratic Principles Club of Jalwa, 0). AD wor matol der asm” be de 
la Barra. 
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ful also of a Reyista revival, assured Zapata that he understood “the feelings 
which inspire you.” Madero did not go on into Cuautla on the evening of 
the 17th, because of the excitement the federal advance on Yautepec had 
caused there? But the encounter between him and Zapata was warm when 
he arrived the next morning. At the Cuautla train station Madero gave 
Zapata the embrace he had given the federal commander at Puebla, and 
called Zapata his “integérrimo general"—his truest general. Speaking later 
to crowds in the Cuautla gardens, he pointedly praised the local movement 
and upheld its “valiant General Zapata” against the “slanders of our 
enemies.” Calling for a new revolutionary union against Reyista intrigues, 
he said he knew that although the local rebels were discharged, they would 
always be ready to answer “our first call” and “take up arms to defend 
our liberties.” 

The talks that afternoon were genial, too, and their conclusions happy. 
Not only Zapata and his closest allied chiefs took part, but also, on his 
invitation, civilian delegates from the surrounding villages. Their agree- 
ment, which Madero promptly wired to de la Barra, was more generous 
and came easier than before. For governor, Zapata and the village delegates 
preferred Miguel Salinas, the current state director of public education, 
because he was a native son. But they also approved of Madero’s nominee, 
Eduardo Hay, a loyal revolutionary veteran and Madero’s former chief of 
staff, and they would accept him. For state police commander they would 
accept Madero’s brother Raul, who would bring in 250 federalized revolu- 
tionary troops from the state of Hidalgo. Demobilization they would begin 
again at an assembly of rebels the next morning, within the cabinet’s forty- 
eight-hour deadline. They made no issue of “the agrarian matter.” On 
their behalf, Madero requested only that de la Barra “get . . . the federal 
forces regrouped in Cuernavaca and returned to the capital as soon as pos- 
sible.” He planned to stay in Cuautla, he said, until the federals were back 
in Mexico City “because otherwise it is very difficult to conquer the distrust 
which people have for them and which is newly justified by the stand 
assumed by General Huerta . . .” 

The next morning in Cuautla, August 19, the agreement started to take 
effect. Zapata's various chiefs, having assembled from around the state, 
proceeded finally to discharge what was left of their forces. When the 
federals did not begin to retire, as de la Barra had not promised they 


? Zapata to Madero, and Madero to Zapata, August 17, 1911, AA. 
3 Madero to de la Barra, August 17, 1911, AZ, 17: 8: 18. E] País, August 18, 1911. 
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would, Madero complained. But at least as long as they sàyed in their , mp. 
the discharge would go on.' 

In those hours all seemed finally to be going well for the villagers Nos 
so much the terms of the compromise but the fact iteelf ed Orwmpremase 
was monumentally significant, For ii augured the government « willing 
ness to tolerate local participation in state politica which wwukd secure 
legal recourse against rural injustices. In a few days, n seemed, Morelos 
would be at peace—with maybe a state agrarian commiksien, a syrpa heras 
state police, and an interim governor styling himself so fair as to turn over 
the office even to Zapata if the people elected him. 

It was not to be. That very day, while the discharge was calmly i6 
process, de la Barra decided “the decorum of the government” was in 
jeopardy.” Apparently Madero's insinuation that the Merclos campaign 
was a Reyista plot had shaken the President. Certainly it had aroused 
rumors that Madero and Zapata had agreed to fake demobilizaten, wn 
that Zapata could support Madero militarily if Reyes and his adherents 
in the federal army revolted during the coming presidential elecion* 
There was no evidence of a secret deal. But in the immediate context, 
suspicion counted as proof, at least as pretext. Besides, the cabinet's deadline 
of forty-eight hours was up, and de la Barra was still receiving “alarming 
messages” from Carreón and Felipe Ruiz de Velasco about bandit owt- 
rages.’ These “grave disturbances” had not taken place in Zapata s zone 
around Cuautla but around Tetecala and Jojutla, where Zapata had never 
had much authority; but for de la Barra's purposes they were stall Zapata + 
responsibility. It was now necessary, he proclaimed, “to proceed to regal 
lish order—let it cost what it costs." Ambrosio Figueroa he ordered to eccupy 
towns through the state's south and west; federal forces in Poehdla. he 


* For these negotiations and communications, see Magaña. om ci | tyas 

5 De la Barra to Madero, August 19. 1911, AZ, 17: &. ah 

* E] Pais, August 21, 1911. These rumors arc recorded as am arruel cnc i 
Antonio D. Melgarejo: Los crimenes del rupatsime (apunto: de en quem i 
(México, 1913), pp. 125-7. 
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directed to move to Jonacatepec, and Huerta he instructed “to impose order 
in accord with the instructions previously given . . .” These were the original 
instructions of August 12 and 15 for "operations of war." On specific 
orders from the War Department Huerta broke camp at Tejalpa and ad- 
vanced against Yautepec.* As his troops approached the town, the municipal 
president came out under a white flag—and was fired upon. Huerta had 
taken the President at his word. “It can’t be said that a column like that 
marches in peace,” Madero noted with innocent precision; “it is at war.” 
By evening the wide federal column was encamped in the hills at the edge 
of the town, and the discharge in Cuautla had been suspended.” 

Madero was at a loss—then and later—to explain this brazen subversion 
of his efforts. Confused and distraught, he sent Gabriel Robles Domínguez 
to Yautepec, and after appealing to de la Barra to restrain Huerta, he went 
there himself the next afternoon, Sunday, August 20. His personal presence 
in the town, as well as a huge Maderista student demonstration that day in 
Mexico City, swayed de la Barra again. Husbanding the reputation for 
impartiality which was his best political asset, the President called a cabinet 
meeting and arranged a new forty-eight-hour truce. All federal forces were 
to suspend their advances while Zapata's troops reconcentrated in Cuautla. 
And there revolutionary police from Hidalgo and Veracruz, not the federal 
army, would supervise the demobilization and then form the garrison.” 
Outside Yautepec Huerta had already agreed to hold off occupying the 
town for forty-eight hours; as he wired the War Department, he would 
need that long to prepare the road for his artillery carriages.* 

It again appeared that the concessions Madero had carefully secured 
from both sides would prevent open conflict. Zapata came personally to 
Yautepec and discussed the new terms with Madero. They amounted to 
practically the same deal he had agreed to before, and he accepted them. 
Ordering the immediate evacuation of Yautepec, he then returned to Villa 
de Ayala to arrange the final discharge, which began the next day in Cuautla 
after Madero arrived to review the troops. As Madero later admitted, the 
operation was not faultless, but at least he and Zapata had persuaded the 


3 Huerta's Report, AZ. De la Barra to Madero, August 19, 1911, AZ, 17: 8: 28. 

? Madero to de la Barra, August 19 and 20, 1911, cited in Magaña: op. cit., I, 
225-7. 

! Madero to de la Barra, August 20, 1911, AZ, 16: 1: 3. 

? De la Barra to Madero, two letters both dated August 20, 1911, cited in Magana: 
op. cit., I, 238-9. 

3 Huerta's Report, AZ. The wire was in code. 
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leading chicfs of the state to lay down their ero amd agree w en, 
the peace. In gratitude to the Morelos rebels he wrote ot e bens ad 
loyalty for Zapata and twenty-two of his officers; im effect irm Cvm 
posts in his government * Equally trusting, many local families «bo had 
fled the town in fear of a battle now drifted back in’ 

But as the forty-cight hours passed, the new hopes for pesce curved 
De la Barra kept postponing the appointment of Estuardo Hay 4 gover 
nor. On the evening of the first day of discharge he reifierced the Cserna 
vaca garrison with 330 federals with machine guns* And when Huertas 
troops started occupying Yautepec the same evening, Zapata's chiefs alere 
rebelled against him.’ 

August 22 was the crucial day. It was increasingly diffult mew us per 
suade the rebels to turn in their arms; they had heard reports thas Miesmer 
of the Interior García Granados had threatened to prosecute them anyway, 
and they did not believe the federal troops would not attack them once they 
had disarmed." And in Mexico City, swamped with more wildly cxagger 
ated “alarming messages” from Carreón and more bombawac prdimeal 
analyses from General Huerta, de la Barra decided w stop. trifling with 
demobilization.” The second deadline was up, and the revalutwmareay im 
Morelos were still in arms. There would be no more truces. Huerta snuffed 
this change in the breeze and leaped to the offensive, The “remedy” be 
proposed to de la Barra, "with the greatest respect and my bem god iseh,“ 
was "to reduce Zapata to the last extremity, even hang him or throw hum 
out of the country.”' 

On August 23 troop movements began again. The most ocius e 
Huerta's through Yautepec and toward Cuautla. It was cvadestly uñas 
thorized and clearly unnecessary, federalized revolutionaries from Veracrum 
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having already garrisoned Cuautla to keep order. And since the discharge of 
their men was still going on, Zapata and his officers were furious. One 
group, including Eufemio, wanted to shoot Madero, the “little squirt,” 
as a traitor. Zapata knew what a disaster that would be, and he and Hay, 
who was there at the time, managed to calm the mutiny. In great distress 
Madero left for Mexico City, convinced there had been a misunderstand- 
ing but that he could again solve the problem in personal talks with de la 
Barra. But de la Barra never gave him the opportunity. When Madero 
arrived for an interview, the President excused himself for a cabinet meet- 
ing. Quitting finally his efforts to conciliate, Madero wrote de la Barra a 
long and bitter letter and then left to electioneer in Yucatan.” So disappeared 
the Morelos rebels’ last pedigreed champion. 

Still fearing bloodshed he could not avoid responsibility for, de la Barra 
tried in the following days to prevent a direct confrontation between the 
rebels and the federals, especially Huerta. So Zapata won a few days of 
grace. But the end was near. Ambrosio Figueroa moved his forces into 
Jojutla. Federal troops under General Arnoldo Casso López marched up 
from Jonacatepec toward Cuautla. The editors of the metropolitan daily 
closest to de la Barra asked whether the rebels in Morelos were "eligible 
for discharge or for indictments." Tomás Ruiz de Velasco actually filed 
criminal charges against Zapata; and the federal attorney general ordered 
his arrest. In reply Zapata published his first manifesto on August 27, To 
the People of Morelos, defending himself and blaming the government 
for the trouble in the state. By then Figueroa had executed some sixty local 
rebels, and was court-martialing more. From Mexico City Madero tried 
to arrange one last truce through his brother Raül. But after a cabinet 
meeting on the 29th, García Granados ruled for the "active pursuit and 
arrest of Zapata.” The revolutionary chief was now an outlaw. 

Two days later, as the federals surrounded Cuautla, Zapata made a 
final protest to de la Barra that he had not declared a rebellion, that he 
maintained only a small personal escort which Madero had assigned him, 
and that the government would be responsible for any bloodshed.* On the 
back of the message de la Barra noted his answer: "I lament that the dis- 


? Magaiia: op. cit., I, 245-54. There is no record of Huerta having specific orders 
to take Cuautla, although his general instructions were to proceed with operations 
of war. 

8 [bid., I, 255-8. El Pais, August 26, 1911. Dearing to the secretary of state, NA, 
59: 812.00/2316. 

* Zapata to de la Barra, August 31, 1911, AZ, 16: 5: 4. 
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armament of your forces has not been effective sod that parres of nds 
have appeared." The cabinet having just decided on the apio eainpga 
tion of bandiry" in Morclos, the President then informes! Huer of 
Zapata's whereabouts and weakness? That tame dey Cano Lépez 
and Huerta occupied Cuautla jointly; and the next day, Scpeernher 1, 
Huerta headed south toward Chinameca hacienda, where Zapata had 
escaped.* 

Impatient to get at his prey, he was ruthless with opposition. “The facta 
show me,” he wrote to de la Barra after crushing resistance sround Villa 
de Ayala, "the necessity to work resolutely and without amuderavon 
These people are all bandits.” De la Barra wired his approval. Huerta 
could proceed "at liberty. 

He arrived at Chinameca, however, too late to capture Zapata. The com 
mander therc, Figueroa's hatchetman Federico Morales, had already 
bungled the job and let him get away. Trying to trap Zapata iniside the 
hacienda walls, he had stupidly ordered a charge part the guard al the 
front gate. Zapata had heard the gunfire, and knowing the plaetanos 
grounds, had ducked out of the main building and run into the canc fields 
that lay to the rear. Three days later he was a bone tired refugee whom Juan 
Andrew Almazán accidentally met riding a donkey through a little Puebla 
mountain town eighty miles to the south." 

To many observers the case of the Morclos revolution seemed cloned 
Madero had shelved the problem and was nervously calculating buw he 
might do in a new violent contest for national power. Zapata himself was 
in hiding, and his local followers around the state were Hering for chew 
lives too. By the end of the month, the dirty work. fiawhed. Ambrain 
Figueroa was persuaded to take over civil and military authewety” Amd 
Huerta, having now occupied all six district seat», had corned to moppar 
up operations. As he reported to de la Marra in his wumwable ayia, 4 
wheedling rhetoric of cynicism and pamp. be mowed through the stane 
garrisoning towns, “sowing trust, if the word fa,” and, “with the ien 
and with the cannon of the Government of the Reptile. pres hung 
harmony, peace, and brotherhood among all the sant of Mors" By 


5 E] Pais, August 31, 19110; Huertas Report, AZ 

* Magaña: op. cit, I, 25% 

7 Huerta's Report, AZ. 

$ Almazán: op. cit, p 22 

* Figueroa to de la Barra, (titer e 0001, NUES EM 1 1 io 
3» 
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September 26 he considered the state “pacified” and his mission there “con- 
cluded.”* 

But the planters, who would have rejoiced at “pacification,” remained 
glum. They saw that their troubles were not over, that as Huerta had de- 
stroyed the immediate threat to their interests, he had forced into being a 
new and more dangerous threat. “At liberty” to treat every village he 
marched into as a nest of “bandits,” he thus created “bandits”—men who 
hated the system he represented as they could not have hated it before. 
Abusing rural Maderistas, he turned them into Zapatistas; the denomina- 
tion appeared only in mid-August, after he arrived in Morelos.? Worse, in 
dispersing and terrorizing local rebels, he had driven them for the first 
time seriously to recruit support or at least to seek protection from the 
resident peons on hacienda grounds. At Cocoyoc, for instance, the rebels had 
armed six hundred of the plantation's eight hundred laborers.* Worst of 
all, Huerta had not yet caught Zapata, who had become over the summer a 
popular idol throughout the state. So despite the official conclusion of the 
Morelos campaign, the planters did not relax their concern about keeping 
order. The most enterprising and intelligent, Luis García Pimentel, Jr., 
began organizing a corps of private police for his father's estates. Fifty 
guards he mounted, equipped, and armed at the family’s expense, hiring 
as their commander the most experienced peace officer in the state.* 

The Garcia Pimentels’ judgment proved sounder than Huerta’s. For 
Zapata had retreated only to rally. In the mountains along the Puebla-Guer- 
rero border he and Almazán encouraged restless chiefs even in Oaxaca to 
"revolt as fast as you can.” Already Zapata was forming in his own mind 
the program of this new "counterrevolution," as he then confusedly called 
it. Daily his old allies, persecuted at home by Figueroa's police, rejoined him 
and suggested revisions and additions. On September 26 Zapata stated his 
demands formally in a petition "from the Counterrevolutionaries to the 
President of the Republic Francisco L. de la Barra." Recognizing de la 
Barra as President, Zapata and his chiefs declared illegitimate the gov- 
ernors of Morelos, Puebla, Guerrero, and Oaxaca, and demanded popular 
authorities and military commanders, a postponement of the presidential 
election, "what in justice the pueblos deserve as to lands, timber, and water," 


! Huerta to de la Barra, September 13, 1911, AZ, 12: 1: 24 and 25. 

? E] País, August 17, 1911. 

3 Huerta to de la Barra, August 26, 1911, AA. 

* L. García Pimentel, Jr., to de la Vega, March 15, 1912, AGN, G: 846. 
5 Zapata and Almazán to Menchaca, September 20, 1911, AZ, 30: 15. 
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the abohtion of prefectures, and amnesty for pulire prsmen* Anania 
Jesús Jáuregui, and José Trinidad Ruiz delivered Ue menage m de be 
Barra in person. 

The White President agreed to amnesty for political fagvtives tet ruled 
out lemency fer rebels charged criminally, which mehæled the churi rebel, 
Zapata. So informed, Huerta plunged un into sauthcastern Puebla in m 
suit of the "ridiculously pretentious bandits” But at he ad sand Zap ara 
drew him on. Then, in carly October, faking another retreat deeper into 
southern Puebla, Zapata reversed and raced two hundred to three hucxlred 
men around Huerta's flank. Riding hard through little-known mountan 
trails, the guerrilleros reappeared suddenly in cartero Morelos, ready to 
raid again. After Huerta’s martial "preaching," recruits swarmed our od 
the villages and now off the plantations also to swell the rebel army to 
1,500. The revived movement was so popular that the availabe biceps and 
pohce—now under Casso López—<ould not contan n. On October 10 
the rebels threatened Cuautla. During the next weck they moved amih 
into Mexico State, around Ozumba. Picking up more fighters every day, 
on October 22 and 23 the Zapatistas occupied villages ia the Federal Die 
trict, barely fifteen miles from downtown Mexico City * 

Zapata's return to Morelos, coinciding nicely with the prowdensial 
election, had provided a kind of local referendum an governement psdicy. 
The official vote there, which took place despite disturbances much wore 
than those that had halted the August clecuon for governor, gave wawy 
to Madero's Progressive Constitutionalist ticker in Cuernavaca 30d Cinsunla 
districts and to thc Vázquez Gómez's Anu Reclecuonist ucket in Juyuada ” 
But the popular verdict had obviously been quite different. Again the 
policy of “complete extirpation,” many men had voted with ther lem 
for the cause of the villages. 

The overwhelming local reaction againt Huerta’) appercet ncoom 
provoked its own reaction in Congress As José María Lirano, the mont 
brillant orator among the deputies, recognized, "Emiliano Zapssa à m 
longer a man, he is a symbol. He could wrn hummel) in raro 
but the rabble (following him] ... would mex surrender 7 Finally the ape 


* For this document, «c Appendix B 

Y Huerta’s Report, AZ. Huerta 00 1 de le Dora, Symb 0. epe A o * 
* Diario del Hogar. Ouder m amd iem igne 

* Semanario Oficsal, XX, 41, 1 š 

! Salvader Sanchez Sephén, s [es Marne [pamo ct la Toit Purto 
— 4910-191; (and edn, México, 199), pp ws 
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rising brought on a cabinet crisis, in which Garcia Granados, Gonzalez 
Salas, and Francisco Vázquez Gómez lost their posts. It forced Huerta’s 
replacement as well, apparently ending his career. 

Madero was duly impressed, which probably was what Zapata had 
wanted most. From Parras, Coahuila, where he was waiting for inaugura- 
tion day, he issued a long—and in part erroneous—public letter explaining 
why Zapata refused to accept the government’s orders. The climax of his 
message was the assurance that as soon as he took office, Zapata would lay 
down his arms: “. . . he knows,” Madero said, without doubt here address- 
ing himself to Zapata almost personally, "that I will carry out the earlier 
aims of the government"—those agreed on August 18—“which I believed 
were the only means of pacifying the state of Morelos, and which Zapata 
already knows because I communicated them to him in Cuautla.”? 

Another Madero was impressed besides the apostle Francisco. This was 
his brother the politician, Gustavo. Throughout October reactionary plots to 
prevent Madero’s inauguration developed almost in the open; Reyes had 
already retired to ominous exile in San Antonio. Against these threats 
Gustavo sought to reorganize the original revolutionary coalition. In late 
October he conferred several times in Mexico City with one of Zapata’s 
young aides, Gildardo Magaña, who passed the encouraging news on 
south? On November 1 Governor Figueroa posted notices in Cuautla 
pardoning all rebels who surrendered in two weeks.* A new kind of 
pacification was underway. There was fresh hope that finally differences 
would be settled, and the revolutionary union restored. 

When Madero took office on November 6, Zapata had already assembled 
his troops around Villa de Ayala and was waiting peaceably to begin 
negotiations. Disturbing news reached the Morelos rebels that Figueroa 
had accompanied Madero in the inauguration ceremony as the representa- 
tive of the southern wing of the national revolution. But reassuringly 
Gabriel Robles Dominguez arrived in Cuautla on November 8, enthusiastic 
about reconciliation. Observers in Mexico City watched the proceedings 
closely. According to El Imparcial, "Attila" had expedited a “ukase” to his 
“hordes” to surrender.” 

2 The letter is cited in Magaña: op. cit., II, 38-9. 

3 Ibid., II, 63. 

* El Imparcial, November 2, 1911. 

5 Magaña: op. cit., II, 63-4. El Imparcial, November 8, 10, and 11, 1911. Also at 
this time Zapata had issued orders to all his officers to permit repairs on railroads and 


telegraph and telephone lines. Railroad station chiefs and trainmen received copies 
of the orders. 
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After three days Robles Dominguez and Zapas amb hue dich had 
worked out a deal. In ctfect the agreement would rememe the Cierran 
and reestablish the Ayala party as the dominant pwer ith tbe wate, gradual 
evacuate federal troops and leave local revolutionaries 34 federal "EI 
guarantee the agrarian aims of the Morcka revina, and cancion as 
legitimate protests the rebels’ past insubordination * 

Robles Domingucz prepared his return to offer the agreement for 
Madero's approval. But it then became clear that during the neyotianesns 
the federal troops in the state had completed foreboding maneuvers Hy 
November 11, taking advantage of the rebels’ concentraoon around Villa de 
Ayala, General Casso López had surrounded them at close range. Worw, 
Casso López would not let Robles Domínguez leave for Mexico City, From 
Cuautla the envoy managed to send an urgent wire in code w Madern, 
begging him under no circumstances to let Zapata be attacked. “I gee 
excellent conditions,” he reported. “Federals want to attack only te break 
conferences. They refuse to say [what they are up to] ^ The next day he 
evaded his guard and went to the capital.’ 

It was Sunday, and Madero saw him without delay at the Chapultepec 
presidential residence. Exactly how he received the new proposals w A 
difficult to tell. The promises he had made in A ugust and recently confirmed 
hardly differed from the conditions Robles Dominguez now presented hum 
Moreover, as the agreement indicated, Zapata's defiance was umpls a saté 
and not a national action. But as president, his fledgling authority chal 
lenged almost daily, Madero could not afford to deal on equal verma with a 
local outlaw, however worthy. So, having heard Robles Dominguez out, 
he gave him a letter of instructions, an official record of his responar : 

" ... let Zapata know that the only thing | can accept i that he imme 
diately surrender unconditionally and that all his sokleery smemeharely bey 
down their arms. In this case 1 will pardon his sokdurs for che come of 
rebellion and he will be given passports 1o he can go settle vempsrandy 

“Inform him that his rebclhous atiwe n derma my qpostroeent 
greatly and that I cannot tolerate that it comune under any. COUN ARTE 
that if he truly wants to serve me, [obeying me | u the only way be cn 
do it. 

"Let him know that he need fear nothing for bus bie f he byi deem 
his arms immediately.” 

* For the agreement, see Magaña ap at. I byt 

7 For this and following commmcaións, ew Ai, Tl, shot 
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It may well be that off the record Madero made more generous responses, 
which Robles Domínguez was to pass on privately to Zapata.* But if so, the 
plan miscarried. Because Zapata had not yet disbanded his men, General 
Casso Lépez decided the conferences between Robles Dominguez and the 
rebel chief had failed? And when Robles Dominguez returned to Cuautla 
to renew the talks, the general would not let him go on to rebel head- 
quarters in Villa de Ayala. All Zapata learned about his offer to make peace 
was from a courier who delivered him Madero's official demand for a sur- 
render and a desperate but only half-explanatory letter from Robles 
Domínguez. 

When the courier arrived in the rebel camp, Zapata was already or- 
ganizing his forces to meet the imminent federal attack. On horseback he 
read both messages as if—Gildardo Magaña said—he was watching events 
develop as he had expected. Robles Domínguez's eloquent plea mattered 
little when Casso López was already drawing up his artillery less than a 
mile away, on instructions, as it appeared from the other letter, from 
President Madero himself. In a fury he dismissed the courier. Soon the 
artillery began firing, and Zapata ordered a retreat. He and his escort held 
out till evening, then slipped through the federal lines. As before, he headed 
south into the Puebla mountains, recruiting refugees and partisans along 
the way. 

This was the last hopeful effort at reconciliation. A few days later Robles 
Domínguez tried to communicate with Zapata about a new agreement, 
but got no answer.’ And through eastern Morelos the little war of the guer- 
rilla started again. In late November Zapata convened a junta of his closest 
partisans at Ayoxustla, a little mountain town in southeastern Puebla, and 
there, signing a Plan de Ayala which Montaño had composed, the assembled 
chiefs finally declared themselves formally in rebellion against the federal 
government. Madero was inept, treacherous, and tyrannical, they pro- 
claimed. Only through violence could they gain justice for the pueblos. To 
lead the Ayala revolution they called on a national hero, the chief who had 
emerged as the most famous Maderista commander in the earlier San Luis 
revolution and who was now the loyal but restless head of Chihuahua's 


8 For a consideration of the evidence, see Womack: op. cit., pp. 216-17. 

9 Casso López's Report to the secretary of war, November 30, 1911, Archivo His- 
tórico de Defensa Nacional (henceforth AHDN), XI/481.5/177, 290-302. For secur- 
ity reasons I was not permitted to consult the original documents in this archive. I 
owe consultation of notes on them to the generosity of Luis Muro. 

i G. Robles Dominguez to Zapata, November 15, 1911, ARD, 7: 37: 42. 
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federal police, Pascual Orozco. "1 am resolves," Zapata write w Magaña 
in Mexico City, "to struggle against everything amd everybexhy — 7? 

In early December, probably on his brother Gustave) advece, Malore 
sent another commission to scc Zapata at a camp um the Pueblo Merlin 
border. But the commissioners bore no new offer To the chect horn 
Madero had embraced in the August crinis in Cuautla, in the www days ed a 
ume of hes and broken promises, to the chief whom Madero had then 
classified among all his many revolutionary generals as his “traos general" 
to this chief the commissioners could now not even asure amocey and à 
pardon if he laid down his arms. The only guarantee they could assure bum 
was a safe trip into exile. And Zapata, recalling the long months ot aran 
he and Madero had labored through together, exploded in rexntment. " [we 
been Señor Madero's most faithful partisan,” he told the commivwemers 
"Pre given infinite proofs of it. But l'm not any more. Madero has betraged 
me as well as my army, the people of Morelos, and the whole mason Mese 
of his [original] supporters arc in jail or persecuted,” Zapata continued, 
incensed at the purges he knew were going on in his own state and thinkeng 
they must be underway elsewhere too, “and nobody trusts him any longer 
because he's violated all his promises. He's the most fickle, vacillanng man 
l've ever known." What should they tell the president? the commoners 
asked. “Tell him this for mc,” Zapata concluded, "—*o take off for Havana, 
because if not he can count the days as they go by, and m a swath Dll be ie 
Mexico City with twenty thousand men, and have the pleasure of gong up 
to Chapultepec castle and dragging him out of there and hanging hen from 
one of the highest trees in the park.”? 

So in a bitter and defensive divorce from the national meverneni ended 
the first phase of the Morclos revolution. Henceforth ii developed om in 
own. The aching hopes for union were usclesi, because teh Madero and 
Zapata had committed themselves in dead carnes to an endcsvar—a revuda 
tion—which they did not know they saw very differently, Ar the begiamg 
no one in the revolutionary coalition distinguished ber ween à “waal sad d 
“political” revolution. In June, shortly after the fatal roues had legum, 
Zapata had given a wistful interview 10 a repwrter as be waited io 2 Mee 
City train station, ready to return home. "Ir can't be wid ed. me; he d 
the reporter, "that | went otf to the battlehehh under the promwart od perry 

2 Zapata to Magaña, December A «yii, ond m Maga og on, I apt Pen te 
mortar gh Ayala, md cammen is ae 
Appendix B. 

3 Diario del Hogar December i9 tyit 
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I've got some land and a stable . . . which I earned through long years of 
honest work and not through politica! campaigns, and which produce 
enough for me and my family to live on comfortably. . .. Now I’m going to 
work at discharging the men who helped me,” he continued, "so I can 
retire to private life and go back to farming my fields. For the only thing | 
I wanted when I went into the revolution was to defeat the dictatorial 
regime, and this has been accomplished."* 

That was all Madero and the other revolutionaries said they wanted 
too— "to defeat the dictatorial regime.” But the difficulty was that different 
men had different criteria for judging when the dictatorial regime had been 
defeated, or even precisely what the dictatorial regime was. 

When had the revolution triumphed? For Zapata, the southern pro- 
vincial, the exasperated chief of his village, the answer was straightforward: 
when the agrarian dispute in his state was equitably settled, or at least 
when deliberate moves had been taken in that direction. For Madero, the 
northern provincial, a landlord's gentlest son, floating in reveries of good- 
ness, the answer was both more and less: when Mexicans prospered and 
loved one another, or at least when he took office. The difference between 
the very nature of their expectations was profound. And when they finally 
realized it, they could turn to no organized party or committee for adjust- 
ment and discipline. Under terrific pressures they had to mediate their 
conflict themselves. But as they indicated by their almost desperate desire 
to trust and be trusted, they had nothing of the true politicians’ ruthless 
knack for disagreeing in peace—at other people's expense but for their 
security. Their original commitment had been too hopeful: Zapata suspected 
betrayal in every disagreement, and Madero could see the selfishness in any 
view but his own. Of all the revolutionaries, they were the least suited to 
live with their differences. 


4 E] Pais, June 22, 1911. 
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The Official ‘Revolutionaries 
Perform 


"Not only the so-called cientificos . . .” 


T s Mexico City REVOLUTIONARIES TOOK OFFICE, and Prince. Albert Goats 
AL replaced khaki jackets. But in Morelos the war continued. Through 
the whole Madero term two local revolutionary parties would fight to 
determine what the revolution there would be. From the start the aim af 
the law-abiding revolutionaries was clear: trusting in support from their 
metropolitan patrons, they wanted to legislate popular retorts aod decree 
them officially. After December 15, when the Diario del Hogar. published 
the Plan de Ayala, the aim of the rebellious revelutionanes ia Morelos 
was clear too. They wanted popular reforms carried ovt in the held. 
whether a clerk in an office authorized them or tur. As betore aye 
. Díaz, Zapata and his chiefs were waging war against Madero; les pere 
they specified as well that the struggle was to benefit the nation's comm 
people, that dispossessed farming families. would rearver thew lera ve 
new grants from expropriated hacienda, aod ther net adv 
t actual veterans of the struggle would demunate the resulting eget 
a the conflict both parties worked for popular change, bus vn delere 
In the conflict they also changed thermactves. 
Until mid-1912, when the federal government revuwest bse (ube ae 
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Morelos, both revolutions going on there were movements of opposition— 
one loyal, the other insurrectionary. For the rebels the proper tactics seemed 
simple to devise and execute. Zapata and his chiefs evidently believed, as 
did many other observers, that Madero would soon fall. Even before the 
apostle’s inauguration, dangerous challenges to his authority had developed. 
In October Emilio Vazquez had retired to San Antonio, where he met 
General Reyes and obviously began to plot a revolt in alliance with him. 
On October 31 Vazquista agents in Mexico City signed their own Plan de 
Tacubaya, denouncing Madero and proclaiming Vazquez president. In 
early November the metropolitan police exposed a Vazquista-Reyista con- 
spiracy to assassinate the new President. A month later they uncovered 
another such plan among high-ranking military officers with Reyista con- 
nections.’ And though General Reyes failed to start an uprising when he 
reentered Mexico in mid-December, and instead ended up in jail, still the 
Vázquez Gómez brothers, who had tricked him into the failure, remained 
critical threats to the government? In the north there were many discon- 
tented revolutionaries, like the ambitious Pascual Orozco, whom they 
might persuade to rebel. In these promising circumstances all Zapata and 
his chiefs evidently thought they had to do was fight—to maintain their 
rebel standing for the little while until Madero fell, when they could press 
a new government to meet their demands or fall itself. 

So they hardly bothered about organization. The junta issuing the 
Ayala plan comprised most of the rebel chiefs who had been and would 
later be prominent in Morelos, including besides the Zapata brothers and 
the plan's author, Montaño, veterans like Francisco Mendoza, Jesús Morales, 
José 'Trinidad Ruiz, Amador Salazar, Lorenzo Vázquez, Emigdio Mar- 
molejo, and Pioquinto Galis. But the junta had no fixed camp, much less 
a regular headquarters. Nor did a full-time secretary manage its business: 
Abrahám Martínez, who had earlier served as Zapata's chief of staff, was 
still in jail in Puebla City; Montaño, the intellectual of the movement, was 
trying now to become a warrior; and other minor aides drifted in and out 
of the various rebel camps too erratically to coordinate operations. More- 
over several important local chiefs did not yet belong to the Ayala junta. 


! For the Plan de Tacubaya, which is not the Plan Político-Social of the Tacubaya 
Conspiracy, see González Ramírez: Planes, pp. 55-60. For the plots, see Diario del 
Hogar, November 9 and December 18, 1911. 

? Special Report of Private Detectives in San Antonio, January 2, 1912, Archivo 
General de la Secretaría de Relaciones Exteriores (henceforth AGRE), L-E-857R: 
File 9 (sic, in fact, 3). 
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Missing among others were veterans like Felipe Neri, Genarer de la © 
Francisco Pacheco, Jesús Jáuregus, Ignacio Maya, and Pedro 5s 
all currently in rebellion but not formally uniler Zapata s ondes Awi men 
all those having sworn allegiance to the Ayala plan were hem im these 
loyalties. In carly January Jesús Morales tried w arrange à private deal 
with the federal government. Not leng afterward Menduza dreermed sad 
banished José Trinidad Ruiz, incorporating Ruiz's men imo hn own forge * 
In these weeks the action the Zapatistas carricd on in Moreb woe lesa d 
revolt than a rural riot. 

Almost immediately bandits started operating too Tha develspreent 
was especially ominous, because harvests would soon begin an the plansa 
tions and trigger the yearly boom in the markets throughout the repon 
The rebels did not want competition from other outlaws in wlbog po- 
tection to the planters, and they did not want highwaymen preying on the 
country folk who needed to trade to build up their fund of cash, On Decem. 
ber 20 Zapata issucd general orders to his Liberating Army of the South w 
provide "every class of guarantees in the villages and fickds and om the 
roads, . . . to respect and aid civil authorities who have been legally ond 
freely elected," and not to let revolutionary forces or paaficos. ^destroy ar 
burn the property of the haciendas, because these will be the patrimony 
and source of work for the villages.” He also instructed officer» to petrit 
troops to return home to harvest crops or care for their (families There 
was no word on agrarian reform. Concluding, Zapata admenhed hw 
officers "to bring to the consciousness of our troops that che berrer we be 
have, the more adherents and help we will have among the people anal the 
faster will be our triumph."* To the “beloved pueblos” dherelves be 
published a manifesto on December 31. There he professed the legiummacy 
of the Ayalan revolutionaries’ goals and disclammed reqoosibilory bor. “hass 
individuals who, protecting themselvo: with my banuer, commi vr 
and abuses and carry on feuds. ... These permms” he decloend, "1 mh 
all my partisans and the pucblos in general to hrovw back wad ogy, 
for these 1 consider enemics of mine whe iy tar descrralir inan demand. ctm 
and prevent its triumph.”* 

But despite the - of desrgaricaónas. the retel puwa resad 

3 Morales to Midero, Jawwary >. mia AZ. 9 0e mae Mte Sm 
apuntes historiis" (MS, 1913), p La AZ m 4 

*Gonzalo Vi7quet Orde 10 O Masa, menses A cp oy Magaii 
Cerda in El Umverral, Deore wa cm 

* For the maniftmo, ex Gonzales Benne, Mewes ap paa 
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amorphous. For finances it still depended on local contributions, a few 
forced loans, and the sporadic philanthropy of interested metropolitan poli- 
ticians. For arms and ammunition it had only those captured from federal 
army and police patrols and those randomly supplied by gunrunners com- 
ing down from Mexico City.* In early January an aspiring Zapatista agent 
in Cuautla pleaded for the junta to send him a letter of introduction and 
instructions so he could “ORGANIZE, SYSTEMATIZE, and GENERALIZE” the rev- 
olution. It was “indispensable,” he urged, “to establish a Center in Mexico 
City . . . to direct, give character to, and assume political responsibility for 
the movement.” This arrangement, he argued, would give the movement 
“IMPULSE and SOLIDITY."" Already he had appealed twice for in- 
structions and received no reply; no record indicates he fared more happily 
this time. The Ayalan chiefs evidently had no hankering for an elaborate 
structure, of national or local inspiration. 

Loosely associated as they were, they still moved on the verge of seizing 
military control of the state. More than a thousand federal troops under 
General Casso López and around five thousand rurales under various 
commands remained in Morelos. But the only places they effectively held 
were the towns they were stationed in, the district and major municipal 
seats. In some cases, especially among the rurales, the commanders were 
excellent; and on paper they had crafty tactics for their mounted police— 
constant pursuit, night marches, mobile provisioning. But almost all 
officers and troopers came from other states, Jalisco and Guanajuato mainly, 
and they were as ignorant of the twisting trails and ravines they now had 
to maneuver through as they were unfamiliar with the local villagers, 
whom they inevitably harassed and who then informed on them to the 
rebels.? 'The planters too resented the expense and disruption the soldiers 
and policemen caused.! The result was that the federal forces rarely budged 
from their quarters. When they did venture onto the roads, their com- 
manders normally took them out in awkward battalion strength. So in the 
southeast Zapata, Mendoza, and Morales led guerrilleros practically where 


$ Antonio Díaz Soto y Gama: “Un noble amigo de Zapata," El Universal, Decem- 
ber 13, 1950. El Pais, February 19 and 25, and June 15, 21, and 26, 1912. 

7 Unsigned letter to Zapata, January 4, 1912, AZ, 28: 12. His emphasis. 

8 General Instructions to Commanders and Officers of Rural Police, 1912, AGN, 
G: 647. 

? Induction contracts of rural police in Morelos, January, 1912, AGN, G: 846, 925. 

1 E] Imparcial, December 20, 1911, and January 21, 1912. L. Garcia Pimentel, Jr., 
to de la Vega, March 15, 1912, AGN. 
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they pleased in the countryside, In the northeast ip (ato. Menuo Mare an 
far as Ozumba, José Trinidad Ruz was the dominan! powe Having 
preached in various little towns in that zone, he knew the popite ened ihe 
terrain well; the police commander charged with suppressieg the rebelan 
there all but admitted the impossibility of ha task? Only alter Mendota 
disarmed Ruiz did the federals recover a fechle contri] an the area lo the 
center of the state Salazar and Neri ruled as thoroughly a» cvet, attack mg 
garrison towns and moving at will through the villages. And ia the mwih 
west—in the strategic country north of Cuernavaca, around Sants Mario 
and Huitzilac—de la O had scared the rurales into complete smi viey. Few 
battles occurred in his zone because not even the federal regulae dared 
to contest his authority. 

The rebels had become so powerful in Morelos that by mid January 
their example had infected malcontents elsewhere. In Tlaxcala, Puebla, 
Mexico State, Michoacán, Guerrero, and Oaxaca, revolts sympatherx (o 
the Ayalan movement had broken out. An embarrasting southern Cris 
thus formed for the federal government, already deeply disturbed over the 
widening estrangement of Pascual Orozco in the north. On January 17 
Madero agreed to accept Ambrosio Figueroa's resignation from the gue 
ernorship of Morelos, as much to regain the loyalty of local moderates as 
to let Figueroa put down the uprisings in his own state. And two days 
later, to resolve the crisis directly, the minister of the interior. declared 
martial law for four months in Morelos, Guerrero, and Tlaxcala, amd 
thirteen districts in Mexico and Puebla. But still the rebellion. flourubed. 
In late January the rebels almost took Cuernavaca. Some three thousand 
had gathered in the countryside around the state capital, from Teporilán 
to Temixco to Huitzilac; and after a federal spoiling avon farhed at Sama 
María on January 26, the rebels commenced vigorous, evidently ced mane 
attacks through the whole arca. Under de la O's sema: they Coughs 
three: and four-hour battles every day for more than a werk Prom nad 
tops in Cuernavaca fascinated observers could sec the cxplossodas ot toderyi 
artillery shells in Santa María and watch the black smoke rv mp the 
mountainside as the village burned. Bur the rebels uat oid the oir. 
and every day they scemed closer to ruining the fesior als acid. occupyomg the 


For the other, law-abiding revolunuemarses in Morelos, t» hom pi 
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tics mattered more than tactics, this crisis in part simplified their work 
and in part complicated it. The blessing it brought them was Figueroa’s 
resignation, which greatly improved their chances of recovering local 
control of the state government and enacting reforms. As governor, Fig- 
ueroa had tried to establish a Guerrero clique in Cuernavaca. Depending 
on his lieutenant governor, Aurelio Velazquez, and the Cuernavaca dis- 
trict judge, Ruperto Zuleta, both of whom were imported Guerreran polit- 
icos, he hoped to secure Morelos in favor of his own family’s national 
ambitions. Since local revolutionaries wanted to manage the state them- 
selves, Velazquez and Zuleta could arrange a political base for their boss 
only among old Escandonistas and hangers-on who had just lately gained 
office and were now reluctant to retire. Thus in the December municipal 
elections the Guerrerans had found no better candidate for municipal 
president of Cuernavaca than the hack Ramén Oliveros, who lost. For 
the gubernatorial elections due January 14 Velázquez and Zuleta had not 
been able to find any plausible candidate among the local notables and 
finally proposed yet another Guerreran, whom even their native collabora- 
tors would not accept. To repair Figueroa's authority and to prevent a 
native victory in the race for governor, Velázquez had started a sweeping 
purge. He dismissed from the state bureaucracy many new appointees 
whom he considered unreliable and recommissioned those who had served 
Alarcón and Escandón. He abolished salaries for municipal presidents, 
which required them to assume compromising debts or resign. Although 
he did not actually eject any municipal presidents, as General Casso López 
did in three Puebla border towns, he did remove town councilmen in 
several places. Also under his auspices police commanders abused local 
governments and even executed suspicious officials without trial. And 
when these measures proved in vain and it seemed that the club of toadies 
Judge Zuleta had organized to elect the governor would flop, then Figueroa 
had called off the elections—on January 12, two days beforehand. So Fig- 
ueroa's resignation and retreat from Morelos a few days later amounted 
to a reprieve for the local champions of legal change. Rallying, they pro- 
ceeded to fortify their position.* 

Already they had strong bases. Not only in Cuernavaca but in Yautepec, 
Cuautla, Jonacatepec, and many smaller towns they had won power in 
the recent municipal elections. Their representatives were not ex-Porfiristas, 
ex-Escandonists, or ex-Leyvistas: neither Felipe Escarza, the new municipal 

* Diario del Hogar, January 5, 6, and 16, 1912. 
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president of Cuernavaca, nor Julw Cardenas in Vautepec. ves Ereren 
Espinosa in Cuautla, nor José María Alcásar in jen ayec had y rood 
of active participation in any party or movement. Evidently they were panini 
cal neophytes. They were also not wealthy men. Alcázar, wher esn s dry 
goods and grocery store, was the only cuuzen af credit among them * Nor 
had they been agents or attorneys for thc planters tn the mare Amd they 
were all really natives of the towns they now governed, not merely. ten 
dents in passing. Without connections in Mexico City or even m Cons 
navaca, they most likely came into their offices waly throwgh the bacal 
literally familiar operations of respect, duty, convent, amd fealty As Figueroa 
departed, it seemed they might lead their neighbors to succes i they 
peaceful campaign for reform. 

The new interim governor, Francisco Naranps, Jr, was abo en en 
couraging factor. He was not a native son, as local revolutionaries would 
have preferred, but he was at least a northerner, from Nuevo Lem, and 
not another Guerreran. And he was a reputedly sincere and hoort veteran 
of the popular cause in the north. The son of a Porfirista military hero, he 
had sall in the ume of Don Porfino risked a comfortable CHINE T eg 
career to help found the radical Liberal Party. For agitating he had once 
gone to jail, and his father had had to appeal to Diaz personally for his 
release. An Anti-Reclectionist in 1910, he had joined the Madesuta revodo- 
tion in its earhest wecks.* Afterward he was one of the few mrogulas 
colonels trusted to retain his commission and the command of che compe 
of riflemen he had organized. Now he came to Morclos, unlike Figueras. 
publicly intent on doing good for the local people. He had tried m enba 
as his lieutenant governor an old friend and a cofomder of the Liberal 
Party, the militant anarchist Antonio Diaz Sem y Garra. Sem y Game 
refused the appointment: the government had commuted “ao exroeoeds 
grave error,” he explained, in mistaking the “deep social. perales" ia the 
south as banditry, “to be resolved with artillery terrages in the Boom 
manner": although he did not aspire to “agrorum comuna,” be ined, 
mor to “the impossible utopta of almolure equalis," he wauki wm ie ai 
accomplice in “the war to the death sgaimer the exco. of Capual Der 

S Ibid. December 11, 1911, 200) Pelwowry 35, ippo El Fu dy e tard Cm 
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Naranjo alone was still a welcome ally for the local revolutionaries. He 
came obviously disposed to help them in calming the rebellion and im- 
proving the popular welfare. 

On arrival in Cuernavaca he began a careful study of the reasons for 
the unrest and violence. “I found,” he later recalled, “that Morelos lacked 
three things—first plows, second books, and third equity. And it had more 
than enough latifundios, taverns, and bosses.” The information that Yau- 
tepec had no room to expand its cemetery, or that Cuautla had no place 
to dump its garbage, was a shock to this earnest engineer from the vast, 
open steppes of the north. Like Soto y Gama, also a northerner, he referred 
to the frustration and constriction of local communities as a “problem,” 
less a deliberate oppression than a special kind of riddle.? With the reform- 
ers already in municipal offices around the state, he might “solve” it. 

Help was also forthcoming through more obscure channels. President 
Madero’s brother Gustavo had quietly arranged the release of Zapata’s 
former chief of staff, Abraham Martinez, from jail in Puebla City, and on 
January 25 brought him and two other former aides of Zapata’s, Gildardo 
and Rodolfo Magaña, to a private meeting in Mexico City. Granting the 
justice in Zapata’s resentment, Gustavo still insisted on “our duty to try 
again for a reconciliation.” In fact it was not so much patriotic generosity 
as political anxiety that moved Gustavo, since Pascual Orozco had privately 
broken with the Maderos a week before and was now about to break pub- 
licly with them in Chihuahua. But the deal agreed on in this caucus would 
serve Naranjo’s benign purposes in Morelos. On January 26 Martinez and 
Rodolfo Magaña left in secret for Zapata's camp to relay Gustavo's plea 
for renewed negotiations and a truce.® 

The crisis that had produced these boons for the law-abiding revolution- 
aries soon proved a curse for them as well. Naranjo could not attend to 
their interests, because the rebels permitted him no space or time to man- 
euver in. To the revolutionaries fighting in the field the new governor's _ 
sympathies made no difference. What mattered to them was the force he 
directed into their territory. Indeed it was his attempt to flush them out 
of Santa Marfa that provoked the tremendous attack on Cuernavaca in late 
January. Although the rebels briefly relaxed the offensive in early February, 
de la O and other chiefs like Vazquez and Salazar, who had just rein- 
forced him, published a notice that on February 6 they would start blowing 

8 El Pais, August 5, 1912. 

? Michael C. Meyer: Mexican Rebel. Pascual Orozco and the Mexican Revolution, 
1910-1915 (Lincoln, 1967), pp. 47-52. Magana: op. cit., II, 108-9. 
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up every train coming into the state! Meanwhile Martiner, having ew 

ferred with Zapata, wrote back to President Madero that he wouk! rena 
his old chief to help him however he could? And on February A as they 
had warned, de la O and his allies resumed their drive agarren the atate 
capital even more ferociously than before. In desperauon the federal smn 
mander in the city ordered the immediate burning of Santa María are es 
surrounding woods, where the rebels had their base. Narango combed not 
stop him. And on February 9 federal troops stormed into the village, sealed 
the houses and buildings with kerosene, fired them, and retreated Artillery 
shells exploding into the woods touched off flames there. By cvenimy the 
village was in ashes, the charred timber in the hills around still agho» and 

Thus federal forces had again treated the nearby Cucrnavacans 10 an 
awe-inspiring spectacle. To a reporter for El Pats, a metropolitan. Catholic 
daily, the action seemed a worthy effort "to destroy Zapatismo, which w 
threatening to destroy what we hold highest, our nationality.” Hut w 
the rebels—especially to de la O, whose young daughter died in the fire— 
it was an abjuration of all the rules of war.‘ After the federale left, che 
rebels moved back into the area and recommenced their campaign, whieh 
was to go on for over a month. 

In this emergency the hopes of Naranjo and his prospective protégés 
in the town councils were impossible. Avoiding a fiasco, the new grevermar 
would not reorder state elections. For the sake of conunuity. ad because 
he had no other official on the «pot to turn to, he kept Aureho Velieques 
as lieutenant governor. Abuses and expulsions of local counchewen there 
fore continued. And revolutionaries ready to prispene reform had w 
shelve their plans. 

Still worse for them was that in a panic President Madero bos! apystited 
a new military commander for Morclos who aggravamad the pebotiew sost 
so prolonged the period of legal wepenimins The new conimander sw 
Brigadier General Juvencio Robles Years belwre ws Indian ans on de 
northern frontier he had learned the army's procedure for cruwhung rebel. 
lions, and coming now into the south. be muended we Fig tit selden ated 
rancheros as he had fought tribesmen. Already he bod experience nd Mosel 
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and its commotions: in 1909, as a colonel, he had commanded the Cuautla 
garrison on the day Escandonista voters “outnumbered” the Leyvistas. On 
February 3, after a long conference with the secretary of war, he told 
reporters how he saw the state: “All Morelos, as I understand it, is Zapa- 
tista, and there's not a single inhabitant who doesn't believe in the false 
doctrines of the bandit Emiliano Zapata." Having thus lumped the planters, 
their attorneys and managers and employees in the mills and in the fields, 
the peaceable reformers, the passive admirers of the rebels, the rebels 
operating independently, the rebels operating in alliance with Zapata, the 
rebels operating under Zapata's authority, and the bandits themselves 
all together as one enemy, Robles remained confident. In “a relatively short 
lapse of time," he predicted, he would "reduce that falange of gangsters 
who presently scourge the state .. . with their crimes and thefts worthy of 
the savage.”* 

Once in Morelos he went straight to business. On February 10, on his 
instructions, federals arrested Zapata’s mother-in-law, his sister, and two 
sisters-in-law in Villa de Ayala and took them as hostages to Cuernavaca.” 
The same day the federal commander in Yautepec had the house of 
Municipal President Julio Cardenas searched. The evidence the troops 
found was hardly incriminating—an old, broken pistol, six moldy cart- 
ridges, and some political credentials seventeen years old—but the com- 
mander ordered Cárdenas to resign, and Cárdenas had to flee for his life. 
Three days later the commander had fourteen local suspects shot: four 
Yautepecan farmers and ten workers from the Cocoyoc plantation, where 
rebels had armed many peons the previous summer. Cárdenas issued public 
protests, as did his fellow municipal president, Everardo Espinosa of 
Cuautla, who also had to flee.? But they had no effect. 

Robles shortly put into regular practice a favorite policy, “resettle- 
ment.” Modeled on Spanish proceedings in the recent Cuban War of 
Independence, and on similar British action in the Boer War and Amer- 
ican action in the Philippines, “resettlement” was a deliberate definition 
of an indefinite war. By 1910 it had become the standard method in 
the Mexican army for suppressing popular guerrillas. It required first 
forcing the rural pacificos out of their villages and ranchos and into 
concentration camps on the outskirts of larger towns, where federal super- 
vision was easier. Then flying columns could move freely into the country- 

$ [bid., February 4, 1912. 
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side and treat whomever they met as “hostiles” In the cod demorahend 
and exhausted rebels would surrender, and the federals wma) nr the 
arca clean of those who still resisted. The peculiar feature of Rebbe) owe 
of this method was that he burned places he wanted the populares ms 
evacuate. “If,” as he later noted in his defense, “the Zapatsum returned m 
occupy those pueblos and make barricades out of their homes œ e 
to battle the federals, besides obtaining the necessities of life. from tbe im 
habitants, there was nothing more rational and logical than te destroy chow 
Zapatista redoubts and prevent the residents from giving Jr, aroma 
tion, and food to the gangsters."* So the burning that had been a woke 
of desperation a few days carlier at Santa Maria now became a system. 

On February 15 Robles sent out a strong force south of Jojutla to initiate 
his policy. Along the Chinameca River near the Guerrero border the troops 
reached the little village of Nexpa. They found only 136 people wall there, 
131 of them women and children. After driving them out of their hodses, 
they set fire to the ramshackle buildings. “The residents cried amd pleased 
that the pueblo which had seen them born not be destroyed,” reported the 
El Pais correspondent. ". . .1n the midst of the greatest terror and comsternae 
tion the flames did their work, and a dense, black column of sake rolling 
laboriously up the sides of the mountain announced to the Zapoustas hadden 
there that they no longer had a home...” All the Nexpans went back w 
Jojutla as federal prisoners, and stayed under guard in an army corral 
Robles eventually released them but would not permit them to rerum w 
their ruins; they had to check in daily with Jojutla police 

Other federal forces “resettled” other populations. San Rafael and 
Ticumán were burned. So was Los Hornos, where Zapata had hal e 
headquarters and where the federals captured Lorenzo. Vázquer s Lamy 
and sent them, like Zapata's, back to Cuernavaca as hentayes. Elores alo, & 
little rancho in the samc region, thc federals put to flame. Apd iò Villa de 
Ayala they burned down many houses. Robles amd he superiora right 
well grant, as the Catholic editors of El Pais did, chan dew sctoms were 
"liberal in cruelty." But, as the editors themselves nnne, "hem om 
edies" were necessary. Otherwise, they argued, “we fear he he use uf 
revolt might become chrome.” The truth abest Morbo was entm 
the editors observed. "Zapausmo has adepi» who amem w rem, ae 
coreligionaries can be counted in many herrado theretere | retet | 
espionage is magnificent.” Unless Robles pursued hia plan af rhe smi 
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destruction of the shanty towns which serve as refuge for Zapatistas,” 
Morelos would become “the tomb of our heroic army.”* 

Thus justified, “resettlement” continued. On February 20, after learning 
that the still-active rebels north of Cuernavaca received supplies from mule- 
teers who passed through Coajomulco and Ocotepec, Robles had those 
two villages burned as well. He did not dare burn the huts in which the 
resident peons of the plantations lived, but with the peons themselves 
he was as ruthless as with villagers and rancheros. His commander in 
Yautepec had eighteen more workers from Cocoyoc hacienda executed. 
Even high-ranking plantation personnel did not escape Robles's scrutiny. 
In late February he had the San Vicente and Chiconcuac managers and 
some of their assistants arrested for giving ammunition to the rebels in 
return for protection. Tried and found guilty in court-martial, the de- 
fendants were sentenced to six months in prison? 

Although this curse had nearly swamped them, the law-abiding revolu- 
tionaries persisted in private attempts to restore peace and constitutional 
rule. On February 20 old General Leyva arrived in Cuernavaca and began 
conferring with delegations from neighboring pueblos. It was public 
knowledge that he had no influence with Zapata and the chiefs under his 
orders; the general himself declared “categorically that no negotiations 
would start with Zapata, Abrahám Martínez, and other ringleaders and 
thieves." But it still seemed possible that he might arrange a truce with 
de la O and the rebels based in Santa María. "The Indians in their majority 
went into the revolution," the general explained to the press, "because they 
had been despoiled of their lands." His mission, he went on, was "to 
examine with the governor of the state the titles to the properties the 
Indians claim, and then to proceed in justice." To rebels guilty of no crime 
but rebellion, he could offer amnesty.’ 

" Meanwhile pillars of Cuernavaca society began publishing formal 
requests that Robles not burn certain pueblos. Vouching for the loyalty 
of the families there, they embarrassed him into at least temporary and 
scattered restraints. Encouraged, local notables elsewhere published formal 
defenses of their towns too, and won similar provisional guarantees. Al- 
though burnings and plunderings continued, influential citizens thus gained 
exemption for a few, favored places.* 

1 Ibid., February 17-20, 1912. Diario del Hogar, February 18 and 23, 1912. 

2 Ibid., February 24, 1912. El Pais, February 21, 25, and 26, March 2 and 7, 1912. 
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Concurrently the deposed municipal prosmdenta? drive to remove Areas 
Velázquez was about to succeed. The turning point came when Jule Cas 
denas pubhcly accused Velázquez of trying secretly to organisr supper’ m 
Morelos for the subversive Vázquez Gómez brothers Velázquez and gehts 
cians hke him “are dishonering the administration. af Schur Madera” 
C4rdenas charged, "because these men arc everything lum. Maderiaras * 
Velázquez shortly resigned, and on March 2 a close friend o£ Narango a 
Jacobo Ramos Martinez, took over as lreutenant governor. Almost. im 
mediately he began trying to arrange contact with Zapata, w deal with 
him as General Leyva had hoped to deal with de la O.* 

But the rebels would not quit. By now they had lost more thao tbe 
lands. Having seen their homes burned and their kinfolk shot sr em 
prisoned, they felt little obligation to consider the government's offer. to 
accept their surrender. Besides, from the reinforcements Robles had scared 
out of villages and plantaüons into their camps, they were even mete 
numerous than before. And they had even less reason for compromise when 
in early March the news arrived that Pascual Orozco had finally revalted 
in the north: the government, it seemed, would soon collapse, añal they 
would ride into the state capital as conquerors. Neither Leyva mor Ramus 
Martínez could persuade them to negotiate. And as federal troop and 
police withdrew to the Federal District for reassignment in Chihuahua, 
the rebel chiefs extended their zones of active operations and accelerated 
the pace of their attacks. Through March de la O engaged the best (ederal 
regulars in the state almost daily around Huitzilac. For the wble manih 
Neri and Salazar besieged the weak garrison at Tepoztlán. Eluding the 
rurales, Lorenzo Vázquez carried out frequent successful raids on hasce reda 
in central Morelos. Mendoza campaigned powerfully from Awoxhiapan 
to Zacualpan. And the two Zapatas mounted alarming asaults in then 
and western Puebla, in a threat to that state's captal? 

Robles tried to seize the offensive, but althwagh he could somenemes 
capture a rebel base or locate rebel bands and disperse them, he could one 
bring the rebellion under control or even slow i down Añer March 24 
when Orozco won a crucial battle in southern Chihuahua. the. ebek n 
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Morelos became even bolder. The state seemed almost theirs. From Mexico 
City Pablo Escandón wrote in despair to his political tutor, still in exile 
in Paris, that “if things go on as they are going, surely we will retrogress to 
our former position as A NATION OF THE LAST ORDER, A TRUE 
NIGGERDOM.”8 

For the rebels April was the critical month. The other two parties com- 
mitted in the struggle remained on the defensive, practically on the run. 
The continuing emergency in the north further depleted federal forces and 
supplies in Morelos, so that Robles abandoned the countryside completely 
and tried to hold only the major towns. And the rebels’ rivals in revolution, 
the reformers intent on legal change, could extract no more concessions 
from the beleaguered federal government. In his April 1 report to 
Congress Madero had specifically stated that not until he was in military 
control of Morelos would he authorize “studies and operations” on “our 
age-old agrarian question.” Regarding the southern troubles, he was ob- 
viously in a sore mood. “Fortunately,” he noted, “this amorphous agrarian 
socialism, which for the rude intelligence of the farmers of Morelos can 
only take the form of sinister vandalism, has found no echo in other 
regions of the country.'? The poor prospects for restoring order were espe- 
cially vivid to the hacendados, who had lost whoppingly in the current 
harvests. When a federal agency started inquiries about purchasing lands 
for resale to poor farmers, several Morelos planters offered their estates for. 
sale? 

Still pressing as hard as they could, the rebels were not able to carry their 
local advantage into a decisive triumph and institute their own government 
in the state. They did disrupt rail service, and they did occupy important 
towns. On April 1 Neri and Salazar finally captured Tepoztlán. On April 2 
Zapata attacked and took Jonacatepec. On April 6 Zapata, Mendoza, Váz- 
quez, and other chiefs began a combined assault on Tlaquiltenango, Tlal- 
tizapán, and Jojutla, actually entering the last city several times. But the 
rebels could not secure their victories. In every case the federals returned 

8 Escandón to P. Macedo, March 29, 1912, “El Archivo de la Reacción,” El Univer- 
sal, October 12, 1917. His emphasis, 

? "Informe leído por el C. Presidente de la República Mexicana al abrirse el 
cuarto período de sesiones del 25 Congreso de la Unión, el 1 de abril de 1912,” Diario 
Oficial, CXIX, 27, 405-13. 
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to the contest and reoccupied the wwns In Jojutla they mod revempe by 
executing some fifty captives.” Evidently the rebeli del net have the amm 
nition for serious campaigns. Stealing from carcless tedecaly aid polhe ame 
buying from the black market in Mexico City. they could rase vrari 
uproar in guerrillas; but they could not steal, buy, or tranepert enough to 
fight regular battles. Sooner or later the federale alway» ha! mone bullets 
to shoot. 

So the fighting went on week after weck Often it wax very blessdy, e 
pecially around Huttzilac, which the federals shelled and bernesd be bur 
April de la O and Salazar again mobilized some four thousand men around 
Cuernavaca and even set up cannon to bombard the place; the city (athens 
wanted to surrender? But the attack never happened. And no attack che 
where settled any issue definitively in the rebels’ favor, They reemuined 
masters only in the countryside, which was a social bot new a polinca] base 

Through carly May the rebel chiefs’ failure became clear: they haut ace 
lost the struggle, but they had not won it when their chances were bes. Te 
rebuild their caches of ammunition, Neri and Salszar suspended mayor 
campaigns and raided very seldom. De la O drifted northwest inni Mexica 
State, also to repair his forces. And after a depressing puta the Zapataa, 
Montano, Mendoza, Capistrán, and other chiefs retreated inte camaro 
Guerrero, attacking Tlapa to capture supplies, but loung* Zapata hoped 
that Orozco might send him arms and ammunition from the neath by sea 
to a little port on Guerrero's Costa Chica? But Orwzce himself. bad se 
materiel to «pare, because of the recent US. embargo on the supmem of 
war goods into Mexico, and he evidently never avknerwledged Zapata» te 
quests.* In late May some chiefs, though not Zapata, resumed. setve oper» 
tions through northern and eastern Morcks. And Zapas deeectel letus 
to the Chamber of Deputies, the cabinet, and the diploma: corps, pring 
notice of an attack on Mexico City from ome moment te the nex ^" Ba 

? Robles to the secretary of war, April 16, (ra, AMEN. | Berga Vols qu 
the secretary of war, May 26, 1912, bal, XI gig 17%, aiima Rosen m ie mm 
af war, April 4, 1912, ibxd., 234-8. May >, ryt, o, aes Met we ors dis ta 
248-63. Magaña: op. cit, HH, 11374 

* E] Pais, April 25, 1912 

* Muñoz, op. cit, pp. 796. 

*7apsta to Orozco, May 6, 1912, ARD, $ ap i7 
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this was an idle threat. The army captain who had been selling the Morelos 
rebels thousands of Winchester cartridges from federal arsenals was in 
jail. And though rebels could here and there ride into metropolitan sub- 
urbs, they could not hold their ground when rurales appeared. Besides, it 
was now the rainy season and time to plant, and many rebel soldiers went 
horne to work in their fields. Trains to Cuernavaca started running roughly 
on schedule again. 

As the violence slackened, the law-abiding party awkwardly but effec- 
tively gained the initiative in the state. Already in early May Governor 
Naranjo had felt sure enough of his support to send Madero a long, stern 
letter, asking him to restrain the rampaging General Robles. He received 
the testy reply that a governor should not complain when the federal exec- 
utive had dictated “measures . . . opportune in a time of war”; but he did 
not relax the pressure.? In mid-May, as Orozco faltered in the north, Na- 
ranjo announced that the government would soon recover control in the 
south as well, which was less a military judgment than a political pretext 
for restoring constitutional authority. Looking forward to May 19, when 
the four months of martial law would end, the governor, his lieutenant, and 
their local allies began preparing for state elections. They maneuvered with 
startling speed and coordination, revealing the close connections they must 
have fixed among themselves by then. And on May 19, as constitutional 
guarantees went back in force, voting for the electoral colleges took place 
in all but a few municipalities. A week later the colleges elected a fairly 
uniform crew of reformers to the state legislature and Congress. For Gen- 
eral Leyva, dying now in Cuernavaca, it was a final, sweet vindication.! 

An unexpected delay passed before the state deputies actually took office, 
partly because authorities in Yautepec could not hold elections and prob- 
ably also because Robles objected to the resumption of civilian rule. More- 
over scattered rebel raids still went on, now and then disturbing rail traffic 
into Cuernavaca and Cuautla.* Nevertheless the chances for compromise 
seemed weekly to improve. Having assured a credulous Madero that the 
war would soon end, Robles was reassigned to Puebla? Through the June 
and early July rains the rebels remained in the doldrums. Travelers coming 


5 E] País, May 25, 1912. See also Alfonso Taracena: La Tragedia Zapatista. His- 
toria de la Revolución del Sur (México, 1931), pp. 27-8. 

3 Testimony of Ramos Martínez, April 2, 1913, AZ, 27: 6. 

1 Semanario Oficial, XXI, 20, 1; 21, 1. Diez: Bibliografía, pp. cc—cci. 

? E] Pais, May 15, 17, and 19, June 28, July 5, 1912. El Diario, July 6, 1912. 

3 Madero to Robles, June 15, 1912, AM. 
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into Mexico City from Cuautla reported that thë guerrillera smund here 
had run low on all supplies and could not keep their band» corset. At rhe 
US. Embussy, too, information was that the "Zapatotas | were | hsdhy des 
organized on account of many internal dissenueins 7* The new minister of 
the interior, Jesús Flores Magón, believed conditions were npe fur mew talka 
with Zapata and sent a secret envoy to his camp.* Grave lapes alan hos the 
rebels were the arrests in Mexico City of their beading agents, Geonaals 
Vázquez Ortiz, Abraham Martínez, Gildardo Magaña, and Lus Mendez 
Their documents and confessions betrayed which planters were poying 
forced loans, where black-market arms and ammuniteen came (rem, 
and who were the metropolitan channels of subversión *. Meanwhile 
in Morelos Naranjo and his associates strengthened their organization am] 
refined the program of reforms they would legislate. Finally on July 1a, 
nearly six weeks late, and sull without Yautepec represented, the depunes 
were sworn in. The peaceful revolutionaries were now no longer the oppo- 
sition but the government. 

On July 17 the new deputies convened in the state capitol, Cortéy's 
marquisal palace, to serve out the last session of Morclos's twenty second 
legislature.’ Like the municipal presidents elected at the end of the previas 
year, they were almost all men of only local standing. City folk, they owned 
no farms, managed no plantations. Characteristically they ran the geseral 
Store in their home towns; one, Eugenio Morales, was the proprietor of a 
little factory in Jojutla. None was notably prosperous or promumens ia Ue 

state. None had taken an active part in the Maderitta revolimion in igvom yt 
And few had official experience in politics Morales was the ive pol 
tician among them—a veteran of the Leyvieta and de Anri-Roelecom- 
ist campaigns, and a Jojutla town counciler in 1911. Two others hod had 
‘bits of training: Pedro Guzmán, the alternare depury for ]emocaepes. had 
been a clerk for the jefe politico there in 1994; and Jow! D. Ropes, he deputy 
for Tepoztlán, had belonged to a Les vies chh’ The ve aro ¡large 
green in the intricate business of wheeling and dealing im power Kespectnd 
or druggists ot harnere dealers ai home, the mew depotues sent dde 
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scurities in Cuernavaca. But they assumed authority in earnest, eager to 
improve the welfare of the common people they knew. 

The circumstances they labored in remained tense. Cramping them from 
the first was the brevity of their term, which was to end on September 15. 
In the two months left to them when they took up their seats, they could 
hardly hope to pass all the new laws they wanted. Another worry was an- 
other series of elections starting on August 4, for the twenty-third legisla- 
ture, the governorship, and thirteen district judgeships. For the incumbents, 
who had thrilled to Madero’s cry against boss rule, it was an especially 
pointed question whether they should try for reelection. If so, they tarnished 
themselves as men of principle. If not, they risked the dissipation of their 
revolutionary spirit and the ruin of their revolutionary program. Anyway, 
whom should they back for governor? Should they let Naranjo stay in 
office during the elections and so help decide who the new governor would 
be? Thus immediate political concerns tightened the already close strain 
of legislating reform. And, most threatening, the rebels remained in arms. 
As Zapata told the government's secret envoy: “... the revolution in Morelos 
is not a local revolution . . . not until Madero’s downfall will we enter into 
peace agreements." After a lapse in operations to accumulate supplies, the 
rebels resumed almost daily attacks on federal outposts and troop and pas- 
senger trains. Three days after the legislature convened, de la O's rebels 
attacked and burned a train at Parres station, just over the state line in the 
mountain parks of the Federal District. There were nearly a hundred casu- 
alties, many of them civilian passengers; only thirteen of fifty-three soldiers 
in the escort survived. Precisely on account of this massacre, Madero called 
an extraordinary cabinet meeting, where Minister of the Interior Flores 
Magón proposed a reimposition of martial law in Morelos and various other 
states and a reinforcement of Robles's southern army. The rebels battled on, 
however. In late July Zapata and Jesás Morales seemed about to capture 
both Jojutla and Yautepec; the latter the federal commander almost lost 
from the inside when the townspeople themselves revolted against his 
garrison.? 

The new deputies nevertheless gamely began preparing for their task. 
To secure their base they formally requested on July 23 that the federal 
government send more troops to the state; these they got two days later, 


9 El Diario, July 12, 22, and 23, 1912. El País, July 19, 21, 27, and 29, 1912. Nueva 
Era, July 26 and 28, 1912. Magaña, op. cit.: II, 139-41. 
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four hundred strong, with two sections of artillery’ They them sembved in 
dump Naranjo for an interim governor who was a native woo This wae a 
troublesome and convoluted maneuver. Naranjo dul mot want i 1.0 
until he had tried out on Morclos his own program al reform the emp 
pression of pohtcal prefectures, the caprapriation af land necenary fos 
urban growth and roads, the repeal of the comituvonal prov onn. paee rak 
ung reclection, and thc organization of a regular palice for the eai nena * 
Besides, to dump him was to open the contest for his pon between mp 
porters of the two rival candidates for governor in the imminent elecronms 
The candidates, a freshly spirited Patricio Leyva and Agustin Aragon, the 
intellectual whom the científicos had considered in 1909 before cha ~ing 
Escandón, were already campaigning hard, and both appreciated how im 
portant it would be to control the state executive office on clecuen day. [n 
the legislature Eugenio Morales even argued, long and energetically, for 
keeping Naranjo through the interim, evidently because he feared thar è 
Tepoztlán faction that favored Aragón might win the struggle for the ofre 
if it came open. But despite their differences and the high stakes involved, 
the deputies arranged a felicitous deal. Taking leave af Naranjo, they 
named as interim governor Aniceto Villamar, a respected Tepoztlán lawyrz 
and an associate of Aragón, and then named as his licutenant grrverimos 
Francisco Sánchez, a loyal Leyvista since 1909.” 

Finally, in a key move, they gained for this deal and their subsequent 
projects the approval of the federal government. Madero in chent ope 
ogized to Patricio Leyva for the behavior of the army in Morehee iind urged 
him henceforth to have justice done in cases of abuse When the clecnom 
were over in a few days, he averred, “political agitatora will have me pre 
text for continuing their anti-patriouic labor, and the paahanen of the 
state will be carried out with relative facility ™ Nos every. federal degen 
tion was in the new legislature's behalf. On A ugum 6, for atacar, the pow 
ernment again decreed martial law in several sara inchadeng Moreia. be 
take effect on August 25 and last six months? Although the decros did mor 
suspend the new legislature, it did resore w sola ry commenters cites 
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liberties that could obstruct civilian authorities’ attempts at reform. But 
generally the government was a source of help for the new deputies. 
Through Villamar’s personal and Leyva’s written representations to Ma- 
dero, they gained several beneficial concessions. 

Of these the most important was the recall of General Robles and the 
assignment of General Felipe Angeles to command southern operations. No 
veteran of Indian wars, Angeles was rather a military intellectual—a bril- 
liant, French-trained artillery officer who had recently been appointed di- 
rector of the National Military College. In Mexico City he enjoyed a 
glowing reputation as an officer of honor and civilization. He was also 
deeply ambitious, but had the political sense to advance his career subtly 
and always in seeming modesty. Not only would he not burn villages, he 
even came to Cuernavaca publicly committed to proceed “in accord with 
the new governor .. . in arranging pacts with the Zapatistas.” Consequently, 
despite Zapata’s rebuffs, Minister of the Interior Flores Magón created yet 
another channel for limiting hostilities and perhaps working out a truce. 
The government, he noted, was “forever most ready . . . to enter into deal- 
ings with Zapata." He discouraged private negotiations, like those the Ruiz 
de Velascos were trying to start with the rebels around Jojutla, but he him- 
self sponsored Naranjo and Ramos Martínez, who were still trying as his 
agents to meet rebel chiefs. 

A further service the federal government provided was a keener sur- 
veillance of the planters who persisted in paying the rebels for protection. 
On August 1 federal officers even arrested three managers, at Cocoyoc, Atli- 
huayán, and Oacalco haciendas, for furnishing ammunition to local rebels.’ 
Thus through early August the peaceable advocates of change in Morelos 
settled the preliminaries of their performance. And during the month, in 
a remarkable burst of words and gestures, they enacted their revolution. 

On August 5, at the ceremony for swearing Villamar into ofhce, the 
president of the new legislature introduced the drama. “Not only the so- 
called científicos . . . should occupy themselves with the problems of social 
improvement," he proclaimed, "but also the humble representatives of the 
people, who know them well and have felt with them all the bitterness of 
life." To achieve "true democracy" did not require "many years or new 
generations,” he declared, “. . . only the good will to serve the Fatherland 
and to tolerate no more defaults." Praising on the one hand the “heroism” 
of the state's Maderista revolutionaries of 1910-11, like Zapata, he directly 

6 El Diario, August 4 and 7-12, 1912. El País, August 1o and 11, 1912. 
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upheld on the other the legitimacy of the present fesleral government aral 
suggested formally that Villamar appeal through the families of the rebel 
that they stop fighung against it In conclusion he asked the new govern 
to put “all his enlightenment and talent inti ruling wisely over | the ware’ 
destinies and achieving its pacification." So commenced the mow radical 
phase in Morclos's forty-three years of legislative history 

Leading this drive was Eugenio Morales, Already he had had more pn 
litical practice than the other deputies. Besides, the summer before he had 
been in contact with a feminist-anarchist group in Mexico City—whach ev 
dently had given him a taste for ideological forays* On August 7 he pri» 
posed the first series of constitutional amendments that he and his comrades 
in office believed would solve the essential problem they saw in the siste 
Twelve articles Morales wanted to change, all to ensure local controls over 
the state government. In particular he wanted to reduce the powers of the 
executive, which Escandón had greatly expanded. Articles 16 and 60 he 
would reform to qualify for the governorship only citizens who really were 
native sons, who had not lived two consecutive years outside the state (ex 
cept on official business), and who had resided in the state for the (we years 
immediately previous to the election in which they were candidates. Articles 
34 and 39 he would restore as they were before Escandón had had them 
changed, which would reaffirm the legislature's mght to a formal report 
from the governor at cach of its four sessions and its right to appoint mare 
treasury and tax officials. Morales wanted to suppress altogether Arucles 
81, 82, and 83, and part of Article 70, to abolish prefectures and sabgwe 
fectures. And Articles 23, 61, 89, and 95 he would reform vo abolish the 
electoral colleges and institute direct clections in the state! 

Morales's proposals went on to the proper legislarive comeninee, amd 
the deputies turned their attention to new reforms. Especially agitating vo 
these days was “our age-old agrarian question," as Mader hal wearily 
called it. Both current candidates for governer hal probessed her mnm 
in the issue. Patricio Leyva had revived his slogans wf 1 alma root 
tuting the villages’ ejidos and water rights And Aragón, whe ort ured an 
increasingly populist spirit, had expounded sentiments iho menm almo 
subversive. "In Morclos,” he had publicly declared, “Whose whe lido Emb 
iano Zapata in good faith and withow mac desig ni thao the merma 
of their social condition + - represent thew whe: kem oth com unity by 
A Semanario Oficial XXI, 314 c9 
* Diario del Hogar, July 17, 19t: 
1 Semanario Oficial, XXI, 38. 1-4 
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name. And it is only honest to recognize it frankly, their longings are legit- 
imate... . if the hacendados of Morelos illegally enjoy lands and water,” 
Aragón had vowed, ". . . 1 will be on the side of the Indians, with the 
laborers . . .”? In the voting of the electoral colleges on August 12 Leyva 
won easily in ten of eleven districts, but it remained obscure exactly what 
his agrarian program would be? And in private the new deputies con- 
tinued to debate how they could answer the questions they detected in the 
countryside. Not all agreed on the questions, much less the answers, but 
most did believe that there were real rural grievances in the state—which 
was, in Mexico in 1912, a revolutionary position. 

The federal government kept on supporting these efforts at reform 
even after another railroad massacre. On August 12 at Ticumán, between 
Yautepec and Jojutla, a rebel band under Amador Salazar attacked a train 
and killed thirty-six federals and thirty civilian passengers, among them two 
metropolitan reporters. The wildest demands for vengeance were instantly 
current in Mexico City. But General Ángeles refused to expand the war. 
And the response from the National Palace was to let officials in Cuerna- 
vaca react magnanimously, rather than compel them to start new "resettle- 
ments." Villamar issued a manifesto recognizing that the rebels were not 
bandits and urging them, "not as your governor but as your brother," to 
make peace. Then, he promised, “calm and impartial tribunals . . . and con- 
sultative juntas" would resolve “the agrarian question . . . through equitable 
arrangements with the landlords, who without doubt also hope for the 
establishment of peace." A still more vivid and deliberate sign of federal 
trust in the local regime was the permission it gave for the release of Za- 
pata's family from the Cuernavaca jail. And in the cabinet Flores Magón 
upheld the local reformers' hopes for restoring the ejidos.? 

The performance of the law-abiding revolutionaries in Morelos reached 
its climax in late August. After accepting provisionally the constitutional 
amendments Eugenio Morales had proposed, and passing tax laws in favor 
of small enterprises, urban and rural, the deputies took up the "agrarian | 
question" directly. In their labor they brought forth three mice. On August 
31, resuming his role as the chief of the revolutionary legislators, Morales 


? Mateo Rojas Züniga: La gobernación de Morelos de 1912 a 1916 y la opinión 
publica. Dos cartas acerca de la candidatura del Ingeniero Agustín Aragon (México, 
1912), pp. 14-15. His italics. 

3 Semanario Oficial, XXI, 36, 1. For partial returns, see E/ Diario, August 13, 1912. 

* El Pais, August 13, 1912. El Diario, August 17, 1912. 

5 El Diario, August 18, 25, and 28, 1912. El País, August 28, 1912. 
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recommended a 10 per cent increase in taxes on the hacked His mares, 
as he explained it, was not to press planters uiti selling marginal lara tn 
needy farmers but simply to raise revenue fec municipal govermmeons Ae 
other proposed solution to the agranan problem came irum ihe depu 
fepresenting the district around Tetecala, Antonio Samame Ho ihes «es 
that, "by the measures winich arc due legal procedure,” the ate aspe am 
public domain the market places on various hacrendas. This proposal earned 
a eulogy from Morales, who stressed that it would “redound w the youd of 
the pueblos and the benefit of free trade” Finally, another. emboldened 
deputy moved for the foundation of a state college of agriculture aod me 
chanics. All three proposals were formally approved, and filed for ounmdeta- 
tion by the next legislature. Evidently exhausted, the deputies adjourned? 
So ended the session that had been the most radical in Morcbws legislative 
Meanwhile a clear calm had matured in the field, lees because of the 
speeches in the Cortés's palace than because of the political mancuvers of 
Villamar, Angeles, Naranjo, and Ramos Martinez. To rebel chief atid reed 
trooper alike they appealed, publicly and privately. And though no chief 
amnested himself, many guerrilleros did quietly return we their villages 
and ranchos. And as they suffered no federal harassment, many of then 
companions followed their example. After the fiery terror of Robles « com 
paign, country families now became loyal cut of sheer gramnude—bhe Za 
pata's mother-in-law, who wrote to thank Ramos Martinez that my aut 
don't cry any more." Ángeles waxed intensely proud. of ds digsicmatic 
success. To reporters he decried the "inexpressibke lack of tact whch had 
earlier led to the burning of “innumerable puchka” and given village 
"more than enough reason . . . to consider the federal focios and polior a 
their greatest enemies." In contrast he boasted that through hos appear man 
of “reason and justice . . . there was no revolution here in Ube Sow," nhan 
he had transformed a campaign “for a military commander" ino à cat 
paign “for a chief of police." And in fact, although Generals Huerta, Rollen. 
and Casso López tried to have him court marnaled los thew tonne ve 
marks, Angeles had described conditions in Morele wrth tae mp? 
Not only had villagers now stopped joumay the rebellion, try had con. 
* Semanario Oficial, XXI, # 2-7 
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started asking rebel chiefs not to camp in their vicinity. And the chiefs, to 
avoid antagonizing their base but remain in revolt, had to move into other 
states, de la O shifting his operations into Mexico State in late August and 
the Zapatas and Mendoza shifting theirs into Puebla. In early September 
Zapata tried to organize a coordinated movement against Mexico City, to 
disrupt the official celebration of the national holidays in mid-month, but 
despite hard attacks around Tetecala and Jonacatepec, the plan fell 
through.” Only small bands of outlaws were left in Morelos, and it seems 
that many of these actually were bandits, as Angeles claimed, not rebels. 
No large battles developed anywhere in the state. The skirmishes that went 
on normally involved federals and rurales only as companies. 

Thus, when the twenty-third legislature convened on September 16, the 
peaceable revolutionaries exercised extraordinary authority in the state, 
socially as well as politically. Had they elaborated and amplified the re- 
forms already presented, they might have established themselves as the 
legitimate rulers in Morelos, and the rebel chiefs would have had to quit 
the fight there, to surrender or to hunt a following elsewhere. Two years 
later both Zapata and de la O would recall this as the time when they had 
been most uncertain about ultimately winning.’ 

What ensued in this legislature, however, was less reform than argu- 
ment that reform was impossible. From the previous legislature only two 
deputies returned to their seats, two eminently inconspicuous souls.* And 
the other deputies now coming into office were revolutionaries distinctly 
more conservative than their predecessors. Only one, Octaviano Gutiérrez, 
had been a prominent Leyvista in 1909. The rest were more sober figures, 
sympathetic to protests against injustice but too aware of the attendant risks 
to venture into action. Among them were politicos already accomplished in 
Cuernavaca dealings, like Leopoldo Fandiño, an attorney for the Alonso 
family, who had served in the Cortés palace from 1904 to 1908, or Juan 
Alarcón, who had been there from 1906 to 1910. Others like young Domingo 
Diez came from the state's "best families." Still others like Benito Tajonar 
and Lauro Arellano had had long experience in municipal government.? 


9 Ibid., September 2, 1912. El Diario, September 3, 1912. Muñoz: op. cit., pp. 
112-16. Ángeles to the secretary of war, September 7, 1912, AHDN, XI/481.5/178, 
950-1. Ocaranza to the Cuautla chief of line, September 17, 1912, ibid., 980-93, 995- 
1000. 

1 Diaz Soto y Gama: La revolución, p. 119. 

2 For the roster, see Semanario Oficial, XXI, 36, 1. 

3 Ibid., XII, 33, 1; XV, 32, 1; XVII, 32, 1; 6, 3-4; XIX, 5o, 7. Memoria (1890). 
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Besides, several like Arellano were regular men of means, me had town 
general-store proprietors but upstanding merchants from trary marhes 
towns. And at least two were thriving commercial farmers Lon Cas 
tresana; who owned an eight hundred. acre nee plantation near Jojutla, and 
his alternate, Isaac Flores, who had a rice plantation vf nine hundred scies * 
In Cuernavaca these swells felt in their element. As the peevieus deportes 
had yearned to become the champions of popular change, these mew dep 
uties yearned to become the guardians of civil order. With a full two years 
in which to make their reputations, and the prospect then of promotion wi 
federal deputy or even senator, they quickly assumed the role of challenged 
statesmen. 

The issue that excited them most was the suppression of the rebellion, 
which was already decomposing. To aid in the effort they acquiesced im 
various military suspensions of civil rights. And in mid-October they made 
their concern official policy. Querying the lieutenant governor on whether 
he had used state funds to bribe rebel chiefs to surrender, they suddenly 
blasted the federal government's version that violence had almost ended m 
Morelos. Tajonar especially harped on "the alarm which exists among the 
inhabitants of Cuernavaca because of the . . . reduced garrison” there. At 
his insistence the legislature appealed to Congress for "due protection 
against the daily more notable advance of the revolt.” Diez too jed in 
this public profession of responsibility, urging a study of “the way to prepare 
for the defense of society." Evidently, after an embarrassing exposure im the 
Metropolitan press, Governor Villamar stopped sending pleas w rebel 
chiefs to accept amnesty. And other secret emisarios slacked sff ta their 
probings. In carly November the legislature appealed again for “help” en 
restoring "security" in Morelos.’ Eventually the constaret. pressure had ia 
effect. In late November a new, conservative minimter of the omen pe 
voked Ramos Martínez's commission to deal with the rebels aad ondened 
him "to render accounts immediately and tò come mirem dis apal 
And Governor Villamar began netifying the new mister every le» Laya 
of rebel movements, or the lack of them Governor Leyva marntarnad iba 
service, after taking office on December 1, at an almos daily rate e my? 
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The pending proposals for reform had gained no such devotion. The 
new deputies first consigned them to special committees “for study and 
opinion.” Like the new minister of the interior, they believed that “im- 
patience” reflected lack of civic virtue, that “every evolution, every project, 
needs scrupulous study, in order that we not make a mistake and have to 
regret it.”* But when they finally started receiving the committee's reports, 
they remained quite indifferent to the “problems of social improvement” 
that their predecessors had wanted to solve. On October 17 in a secret vote 
they unanimously voted down the bill authorizing the state to acquire ha- 
cienda market places. When the bill for the agricultural and mechanical 
college came up, they voted it down too. And on October 22 they postponed 
indefinitely the vote on Morales’s bill to raise plantation taxes. Not until 
November 8, six weeks after convening, did they consider Morales’s pro- 
posed amendments to the constitution. Of the twelve they voted down the 
five that were the most democratic in promise, the one on citizenship and 
the four on direct elections. The others they approved, with minor additions 
and clarifications, to strengthen their own legislative control over state 
politics.? 

From these gentlemen came only two proposals for reform.’ One was in 
defense of certain villages, a bill that Diez introduced on December 10. His 
idea was to prohibit "the exploitation of woodlands on a grand scale" in 
Morelos and to assure that "those same woodlands will be exploited indi- 
vidually by the residents of the pueblos which own them." The main bene- 
ficiaries were obviously to be Santa María and surrounding villages, where 
many families depended on local stands of timber to make the charcoal they 
peddled. 

Various deputies supported Diez's project. And the times did seem pro- 
pitious for its enactment. In Mexico City a presidential commission had 
published its report advising restoration of village lands, a reformist had 
been appointed minister of public works to consider agrarian problems, 
and six different bills had come up in the new Congress for popular changes 
in rural life. The most impressive bill, which the brilliant Luis Cabrera had 
introduced on December 3, was for "the reconstitution of the ejidos."? Dis- 
cussions unthinkable before were raging in the federal government—radi- 


8 [bid., October 8, 1912. 

9 Semanario Oficial, XXI, 38, 1; 49, 2; 43, 3, 5- 

! Ibid., XXI, 51, 2-4; 52, 2-3. 

2 For the commission's report and the bills, see Silva Herzog: op. cit., II, 163-310. 
For the new minister, see González Roa: op. cit., pp. 223-5. 
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cal discussions not of whether but of haw to defewed the mom s amr ry 
poor against capitalist. entreprencurs. In states like Agua aber amal 
Guanajuato agrarian reforms were already underway And in Cuernavaca 
Governor Leyva had stated his own sy mpathies frr the erwrvemen at his im 
augural speech on December 1: “The reconstruction of the ejda comisia 
the whole problem which presently agitates this rich region. Ito mot true 
... that the Zapatistas seck a redistribution of lands [sic]. Their desire—and 
I believe," he noted, "that they have a right to demand it—à the tron 
tution of the ejidos, that the small holdings which were contiscated from 
them be returned." This act of justice, he concluded, “... will bring back 
to agriculture many who today have the character of revolunionarics * Siace 
the woodlands bill Diez now advocated was not even a restitution but etely 
a limited protection of resources in the future, and moreover did not affe 
the sugar plantations, its passage should have been easy. 

But it failed, largely because Governor Leyva opposed it. The bill was 
unconstitutional, Leyva argued, for the deputies had no power w lege 
late on communal property. Diez was shocked. “We have before us one 
of the causes of the present revolution . .. ," he declared. “If we don't gu wo 
the aid of the inhabitants of the pueblos and [instead] leave them expened 
to the abuses of contractors, we'll never sec our desires for the reestablish- 
ment of peace realized. . .. We have two paths, to protect the oomiraiios 
... 0f to protect the inhabitant of a village possessing its woodland.” Other 
deputies had their excuses ready, however. As one explained, he wanted 10 
promote the welfare of the pueblos too, but it was necesary “te stend w 
the reasons of the executive.” By six to five the legislature voted vo pospone 
consideration of the bill untl the next session. Diez made mu funbes per 
test. He had already excused himself in concluding the defense od trie bull: 
“If the project is thrown out, my conscience will be clear. | will have dese 
what 1 humanly can do." 

The other reform proposed in this legislature wae in a bell thar Paodibo 
introduced on December 13, to reduce tanos for chose wha had suflered 
losses in the 1910-11 revolution. Here the chwious benehicones wubi be 
the planters who had paid forced loans and ne been repwak amil (e onm 
chants in Jojutla and Cuautla whose stores had been tachod The new slep 
by à vote of nine to two the Jegilsture apprend ihe priya, D w 
coverage to those who had stiera) kwes (pom (grs m ive prevent m 
— "Thus in their own eyes Levva and his bimtul vesolgtenunes pom 
hat a worthy government they were, To them, an Dies laser uta tmd m 
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seemed a titanic victory simply to have “normalized” constitutional pro- 
cedures.* Now, they believed, they had years to work out the answer to 
other, social questions. Not politics but logic was the source of the solutions 
they wanted, and as rational men in pursuit of the truth they could not, 
they reasoned, go finally wrong. Although Madero did not share their view 
on ejidos, for instance, his new public works minister did; and when the 
legislature closed, Leyva sent Tajonar to the minister, not to arrange a deal 
to press indulgence from Madero but to consult the maps and deeds regis- 
tered in the minister's files and over time to frame a case to persuade the 
President.? In Cuernavaca the sense of hope was pervasive. The city's Christ- 
mas festival took place that year in the old Porfirio Díaz Theater, the big- 
gest building in town. “That happy night,” Mrs. King later remembered, 
"when all thought of war was pushed outside the circle of light, and soldiers 
and townspeople yielded to joy!”* 

In the countryside, however, feelings were less jubilant. There the denial 
and postponements of reforms did not seem proof of political talent or wis- 
dom but signs of another betrayal. The excuse that introducing and defend- 
ing a bill in the legislature was “what I humanly can do” rang hollow to 
village leaders who had risked their lives in persuading rebel chiefs to op- 
erate elsewhere. To farmers who had laid down their arms in hopes of 
recovering their land in peace, it was incredible that only a study of their 
misery was now possible. In Cuernavaca the law-abiding revolutionaries 
might well have consolidated the political authority they had assumed 
there in September, but in the villages they had wasted the popular, social 
authority that they had also inherited. 

This was a dangerous forfeiture, because the rebel chiefs could now 
reclaim local loyalties. Through the whole parliamentary performance, they 
had remained in action. It was not automatic that they should all have 
carried on the fight, and it is still not clear why they all did. In early Octo- 
ber Zapata himself had been ready to confer with Ramos Martinez in Jolal- 
pan.” It may be, as contemporary analysts reported, that he would have 
entered a provisional truce but that de la O and Salazar, who had massacres 
on their records, refused to go along.? Anyway, no truce came about—which 


t Diez: Bibliografía, pp. ccii-cciii. 

5 Manuel Bonilla, Jr.: El régimen maderista (2nd edn., México, 1962), pp. 113, 
215-16. 

6 King: op. cit., p. 105. 

7 Eufemio Zapata to Ramos Martínez, n.d. (October 1-3, 1912?), AZ, 27:16. 

8 El Pais, September 29 and 30, October 1, 3, 5, 6, and 13, 1912. 
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was what counted. [n mid-October a short hved military upnung in wp 
port of Don Porfirio's nephew Felix Diaz took place in Veracruz, redocitg 
garrisons and dividing officers in Morelos; and rebel chiefs maried dig 
operations back into the state As hope in the official revolunon wired to 
the villages, Zapata and his alhes again became popular figures there. mane 
fest in their stubborn revolt as the tried and truc champions af the pevple 

They soon flourished militarily too. They were shrewder generals mow, 
and they devised a new strategy neatly fitting their movement in Morelo 
The central plan was to charge the main cost of their campaigns not to the 
pueblos but to the plantations. At a junta in San Pablo Hidalgo on Nuvem- 
ber : thc Zapatas, Mendoza, Montano, Salazar, and Neri agreed on the 
fiscal details. Levying a weekly tax on cach hacienda in Morelos arsi wath- 
western Puebla, they allotted the various zones of collection among them 
selves and sent circulars to the planters about the ruling. If a planter would 
not pay, the responsible chief was to burn his canc fields. Varweus planters 
did not pay. And by carly January the rebels had burned fields at Arh 
huay4n, Chinameca, Tenango, Treinta, Santa Inés, San José, and San Ga 
briel, inflicting losses on the planters alone of over two millon pesos. But 
off and on some planters did pay the tax, providing the rebels irregular 
but still large and welcome income.’ Thus the rebels nox only saved their 
reputation in the villages but also carned more revenue. 

Tactical opportunities also derived from the new strategy, because rebel 
chiefs no longer had to depend on the villages even for their manpower la 
destroying cane fields, they destroyed the jobs many resident and occimenal 
plantation workers would have had during the harvest, and # opened ap 
for themselves new pools of potential recruits. Chiefs hke de l5 O and Mar 
— whose regulars had declined to one hundred or ome hundred hifry in 
September, mobilized marching forces through January of five hunderd te 

one thousand.’ They could now plan more ambitious perstiows than a 


® Muñoz: op. cit, pp. 126-7. El Pais, Ociober $, November 19-14 eek sd 
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raid or an ambush; major coordinated attacks were again possible. And 
although he discriminated more carefully than Huerta or Robles, Angeles 
too resorted to bombarding and burning suspect villages and executing 
captives en masse. The forces he sent out were no longer patrols but ex- 
peditionary columns of eight hundred to twelve hundred troops.” 

Embarrassing political uproars resulted from this rebel recovery in the 
countryside. Each new field on fire was a disgrace for the federal govern- 
ment. The minister of the interior would not let the planters pay off the 
rebels, and even jailed Escandón and his manager briefly for buying pro- 
tection; but neither he nor the minister of war could muster forces to pre- 
vent the burnings. The planters were in a desperate fury, “between the 
sword and the wall,” as their friends on El Pais put it. In mid-November 
they offered to pay the federal government a special tax for the organization 
of a special rural police, in vain. The burning of fields continued into the 
new year. By late January over half the state’s already picayune production 
had gone up in flames? “I’m making it plain to you,” Felipe Ruiz de 
Velasco wrote to the minister of the interior, “that the situation is intoler- 
able». 2 

Even so the government in Cuernavaca was in no grave danger. In- 
ternally the party of lawful revolution was sound, its members confident 
and its leaders secure. Despite the rebels’ rural success, neither Cuernavaca 
nor any other important town was about to fall. True, without the favor of 
their powerful patrons in Mexico City the local revolutionaries in office 
would have no ground to stand on. But in early February, despite con- 
tinued wrangling in the federal capital, it seemed unlikely that the favor 
would cease. It seemed less likely still that the patrons themselves would 


disappear. 


2 El Pais, January 19 and 26, 1913. Nueva Era, January 23, 1913. Angeles to the 
secretary of war, December 6, 1912, AHDN, XI/481.5/178, 1398-1407, 1417, 1568-9. 

3 El Pais, November 12 and 15, 1912, January 14, 24, and 26, 1913. Nueva Era, 
January 10, 1913. 

4 Hernandez to the Jojutla commander, January 6, 1913, AGN, G: 889. 
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. everything that signifies law, 


justice, rights, and morals .. .’ 


£FORE DAWN ON FEBRUARY 9, 1913, a barracks revolt broke out in Meu 
City. Led by General Manuel Mondragón, the rebel troops relesund 
General Reyes and Félix Díaz from prisons where they had been conan 
for their earlier rebellions, and tried to install them in power in the Natio 
Palace. By noon loyal troops had practically put down the mutioy. General 
Reyes had been shot to death in the fighting at the Zócalo; Mondragón and 
Diaz had holed up in an old armory-fortress a few blocks evuthwew: of the 
Alameda, apparently doomed. But in the morning's bartle the reguhar com 
mander of the capital's garrison had suffered a wound, and Presudese Mar 
dero had appointed a new commander—General Vicronano Huena And 
in the following days, with the connivance of the Amencan abandon, 
Huerta secretly arranged with Diaz and Mondragós for their revel m 
succeed. While the negotiations went tn, a sham artillery dwe) deve nd 
much of the city's downtown and killed hundreds cd. inner idas. 
This was the mournful Decena Trágica, the Teo Tog Deye When the 
cannons finally quieted on February 1m Madera and tus View Prodana s 
had resigned, and Huerta, his hero Reyes mow dead, omergrd as à corel 
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president; and there was a new, Felicista cabinet. Three days later Madero 
and the former Vice President were assassinated. 

It briefly appeared that Huerta, Félix Diaz, and the Reyistas would 
achieve a stable coalition by which they could restore the old lines of prog- 
ress—or better still, without the canny and sometimes refractory Don Por- 
firio, institute an even more efficient rule. But they were disastrously 
mistaken about their own capacities and their common compatriots’ long- 
ings. The awful public drama of Huerta’s betrayal and Madero’s murder 
shook the country to the very roots, giving rise to passions and impulses 
and organizations more radical than any since the crusade for Independence 
a hundred years before. Huerta never even established as much order as 
Madero had maintained. Instead he aggravated turmoil into a terrible crisis, 
and Mexico moved into a profound social revolution. 

In Morelos, as elsewhere, the process began in confusion. Among the 
revolutionaries in office it worked in especially tortuous ways. Telegraph 
reports of the revolt reached Cuernavaca almost immediately, as did Ma- 
dero himself, who came to confer with Governor Leyva and General An- 
geles.* And at first the local authorities backed the President. Madero felt 
so sure of the state that after he returned to Mexico City the next day he 
ordered Ángeles to follow him, bringing two thousand troops along. But 
as the violence in the national capital continued and seditious agents came 
down to suborn the remaining garrisons, local suspense mounted. And 
when the coup succeeded, Leyva and his fellows were on tenterhooks. In 
the dreadful assassinations they could read the end of their own careers 
and hopes for political and social reform. On Leyva's advice the legislature 
voted not to congratulate Huerta and Félix Díaz. But Huerta was supposed 
to be only a temporary figure, and according to most informed opinions, 
enlightened civilians were soon to take over the government again. In the 
end it seemed wiser for the revolutionaries in office to keep their peace and 
their place; later they could help reorganize a national movement for re- 
form. Soon Leyva and most other Morelos politicans resignedly declared 
themselves Felicistas. On March 5 the legislature voted its “adhesion to the 
new government.” 

Other official elements in the state vitiated this resolution, however. Sev- 
eral federal police corps of northern Maderista origins would not accept the 

1 Bonilla: op. cit., pp. 173-4. King: op. cit., pp. 107-11. Mrs, King says that Madero 
stayed in her hotel while in Cuernavaca, and that she was asked to fly the British 


flag for his protection—which she did. 
2 El País, March 7 and 13, 1913. 
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new regime. And several others also now in opposimin w the Pedersl Dis 
trict fled into Morelos to join their disudent comrades Resides, moosspal 
authorities began treating with local rebels? 

Among the revolutionaries in the field, confusson was ale current Meow 
remained in action during the Decena Trágica and gained much ground. fu 
it was unclear in whose name the gains were The local rebels’ defiance war 
not in defense of the falling government. Although rumora ercolued thai 
Zapata and de la O had decreed a provisional armistice to aid the loyalista 
and although some observers even believed that Zapata was offering smi 
tuary to Madero, there was evidently no such deal, not even an amempc a 
one“ For in those tense days the chiefs met in no junta to make the decisión. 
Probably the rebels refrained from attacks only to let the thousands af 
federal forces in the state withdraw to Puebla and Mexico City, wherewpem 
they moved into the evacuated towns and haciendas. So when Huerta took 
office, many rebels wondered whether they should recognize the new gre 
ernment. 

Most leading chiefs were in no doubt about the stand they should take. 
They remained as belligerent as before, because they considered. Huerta 
and the Felicistas as illegitimately in power as Madero had been, and even 
more treacherous and cruel than him. The Zapatas and de la O knew 
Huerta well, they knew his minister of foreign relations aod ating vice 
president, de la Barra, and they knew his minister of the interior, Alberta 
García Granados. From these familiar antagonists they expected po under. 
standing. To de la O, who had received invitstioms (rom. Meise City te 
"confer," 7 sent instructions on February 27 tò "take your pereme 
tions... and attack the enemy as often as he presents hienselí." On March 1 
he, Mendoza, Vázquez, and several others formally comer Huerta thas 
their rebellion would go on. On March 4 they wmulerly protested to Fl 
Díaz "against the imposition of the illegal government ol General Huerta. t 

But there were serious defections. In Izúcar de Matarnorog shiai they 
had occupied, Jesús Morales and Otilio Montaña gleefully celetracad dhe 
victorious coup. Montaño soon repented, but Murak», then ihe thorh m 
fourth-ranking rebel general, even came w terms wiih Haru's apenas end 
went on to Mexico City annosinci ng to all in compr rat Zagra amd d 


3 Jesús Romero Flores. Hirtores de le Heradaras oa Mu homm Mirim. wei 
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chiefs would soon lay down their arms too. Various lesser chiefs, like 
Simón Beltrán, Joaquín Miranda, and his sons Alfonso and Joaquín, Jr., 
likewise came to terms.’ So did the ex-Zapatista José Trinidad Ruiz, who 
had been carrying on an independent rebellion. Others leaned in the same 
direction. They leaned harder when they learned that in Chihuahua Pascual 
Orozco had accepted a remarkably generous deal and recognized Huerta; 
since Orozco still figured as the national chief in the Plan de Ayala, they 
had good reason to follow suit.* It seemed significant that the Morelos rebels 
started no grand offensive. Having occupied Jonacatepec, Tlaltizapan, 
Yautepec, Tepoztlán, Tetecala, and many other towns, they were now an 
entrenched power in the state. But their strength was in their union, which 
no one could take for granted. 

Adding to the uncertainties of Morelos were agents working at cross 
purposes to end the local rebellion. In pursuit of peace, for instance, Feli- 
cista representatives swarmed around the state angling to deal with indi- 
vidual chiefs. The minister of war asked the bishop of Cuernavaca to help 
in the "speedy pacification of the country" and commissioned a priest to 
treat with de la O. Pascual Orozco, Sr., representing his famous son, came 
directly to Zapata's headquarters. But when Leyva or local politicans tried 
similar negotiations, the Felicistas accused them of “official Zapatismo,” of 
pletting an allied resistance with the rebels. And President Huerta mean- 
while remained contemptuous of any compromise. He reappointed 
Juvencio Robles military commander in Cuernavaca, which recalled how | 
“with an iron hand and disdaining womanish contemplations” Robles had 
fought the rebels before. And when, as if in reprisal, rebels attacked a mili- 
tary train on the way to Cuernavaca and killed seventy-five federals, Huerta 
declared martial law again through the south. In contingency he planned to 
deport fifteen thousand to twenty thousand laborers from Morelos to Quin- 
tana Roo and bring in replacements from other states. As he confided to 
the U.S. ambassador, the new laborers “may not be as efficient at first to 
perform the work required by landowners in Morelos, but they will at least 
be ignorant of the roads and trails of the state . . . and less apt to be tempted 
by promises from Zapata.” The "best means to handle” the rebel chiefs, 


6 El País, February 27, March 5 and 6, 1913. 

7 Ibid., February 24, 1913. Magaña: op. cit., III, 87-8. 

8 Meyer: op. cit., pp. 97-8. 

9 Magaña: op. cit., III, 92-3, 100-1, 106-7, 144, 158-9. El Pais, March 2-5, 8, 9, 
13, 20, 23, 26, and 27, 1913. 


he later told the ambassador, "is an 18 cents repe wherefrom te hang then“ 
Sull, in restraint, he did not yet have Robles take up hie auagnenen! 

In this discord and contradiction net even the planters, mw im beca 
favor again, could agree on the theme of their advice to the gesernement 
Some, like Corona, Araoz, and Escandón, who had mat set boot m the sare 
since 1911, advocated the harsh vigor of Robles as the firmen gusranuee of 
security. And they lobbied constantly to ensure that his appointment would 
be effective, that he would bring abundant forces, and that once in Moneles, 
he would stay. Others, like the Amars and the Garcia Pimentels, depend 
the policy of terror and urged diplomatic arrangements. Among the state's 
planters, only the two young Garcia Pimentels, Luis, Jr.. and Joaquín, had 
personally witnessed the gricf and destruction Robles had earlier cawsedy 
and only they discerned that in attacking villagers as rebels he had created 
rebels. Robles's "procedures," young Luis decided, were “not only stupsd 
but completely counterproductive and odious.” But he and Josquin could 
not prevail upon their colleagues in the industry. As a clam in crina, the 
planters could not rally. Although they had been school chums abroad and 
had become Jockey Club cronies, polo teammates, business partners, even 
in-laws, they now could summon no spirit of solidarity. In doube, cach 
maneuvered for himself. The result was that they contributed to the ds 
order of their state and to their own ruin.” 

Through March and into April a crude and uneasy cocxmecnee perumed 
in Morelos. Politically no contests broke out: Leyva, who was suspecun] of 
disloyalty to the new regime, left the governorship to take a sáfer, lew em 
spicuous seat in Congress; and his local partisans duly formed their F ebana | 
clubs. No federal reinforcements arrived to reclaim the wwps the rebels. 
held, for at the moment Huerta had turned his atreanen muead te the 
north—to the powerful states of Coahuila, Chihuahua, and Socora—ehene 
popular leaders and dissident governors were orgamizing à much mere ha 
midable resistance to his regime. And the rebels themerlves halted enous 
violence to let the few plantations still in business finish harvesimg ated r 
ing, so they could later tax the product. Hiwtile postures coaunsad od con. 
like Zapata's public letters to Orozco and Huerta coodemnung tev | 
cantile transaction .. . to assassinate the Revolution ^ The most petardas 
gesture was Zapata's arrest af various Peace COINS AAAI, im bahing the 
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Orozco party, and his subjection of them to show trials. Well into April 
the trials of these hostages lasted, to emphasize to Mexico City and to waver- 
ing rebel chiefs the principles of the Ayalan opposition. Here and 
there rebel patrols actually skirmished with small army and police detach- 
ments. But no regular military operations developed. As Minister of the 
Interior García Granados complained, Zapata and his chiefs were buying 
time, watching how the northern resistance went? 

By mid-April, however, crucial decisions were at issue in Mexico City. 
In the north Governor Carranza of Coahuila had published his Plan de 
Guadalupe, formally founding a national “Constitutionalist” movement to 
oust Huerta and arrange legitimate succession to Madero. And in the United 
States the newly elected President Woodrow Wilson gave no sign that he 
would recognize de jure a government that was not even de facto. Huerta 
decided to crack down everywhere he could. To Morelos, finally, he sent 
his trusty General Robles. He thus plunged the state into a chaos from 
which it would emerge in fundamental and irrevocable change. 

The governor in Cuernavaca when Robles arrived on April 14 was 
Leyva's right-hand man, Benito Tajonar. The next day, the day before the 
legislature was to convene in its second session, Robles informed Tajonar 
that he had "final orders" from Huerta to have himself named governor. 
Tajonar refused: the legislature had to consent. And the deputies agreed 
that Robles was constitutionally ineligible because he was not a native of 
the state. Precisely to prevent such impositions they had amended the con- 
stitution in their previous session. 

The next day Tajonar addressed the legislature as it convened. “. . . only 
God with his power," he declared in a veiled reference to Robles's demand, 
"will make me turn over the command which the people have conferred 
on me."* The legislature's president, Leopoldo Fandifio, answered the 
address and expressed the deputies’ endorsement of Tajonar, “who never,” 
he said, “would consent to the violation of the state's sovereignty . . ' The 
only persons in the hall not applauding were several military officers. 


3 Ibid., March 7, April 4, 10, and 11, 1913. Zapata's letters are cited in Magaña: 
op. cit., III, 130-7. For the show trial records, see Palafox's charges against Ramos 
Martinez, March 21, his charges against the Orozco commission, March 27, and 
Minutes of Conferences, March 3o, April 1, 2, 4, and ro, 1913, all in AZ, 27: 6. 

* Diez: Bibliografía, p. ccv. 

5 Cited in [Jan Leander DeBekker:] De cómo vino Huerta y cómo se fue (Méx- 
ico, 1914), pp. 280-1. E/ Pais, April 17, 1913. 
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The deputies then adjourned. That evening, wiih Tapunar and saher 
Leyvista leaders in Cuernavaca, they prepared te move the qoereiment 
the next day into the mountains northwest of the aty— where they cum 
have believed de la O would give them refuge * But Robles had already ve 
ported the legislature's proceedings to Huerta; and in the muddle id. the 
night, before the conspirators could escape, he had them all arrested om 
Huerta's orders. Under military guard they were immediately packed wf 
to the Mexico City penitentiary, Other Leyvistas still free, like Annio 
Sedano, fled into hiding in the metropolis. Thus the party of lawful 
reform in Morelos disappeared. 

Robles then took over the state capital. Later in the morning he ae 
sembled Cuernavaca's Escandonista dregs and declared he had «uppreved 
the legislature's rebellion. On the excuse that Leyva's being sworn (^ as a 
federal deputy had left the state no government, he would hold civil as 
thority as well as military, he informed them, until the Senate named a pew 
governor.’ No official challenged him, and a month later, despite individual 
protests, the Senate voted overwhelmingly to raufy President. Huertas 
choice for interim governor— General Robles." 

For the desperate planters the institution of this dictatorship was ar 
ugly but nevertheless hopeful move. Like the editors of El Pais, they be 
lieved that Morelos now needed “a strong government, of military char: 
acter, capable of reestablishing order.” And on April 21 they treated Huerta 
to a grand banquet at the Jockey Club. The speech they heard wae frank, 
and shocking. A federal campaign would start the next day in Mosel, 
Huerta announced, and he asked the planters, “the favored of fortume," 10 
support him “without reserve, making a sacrifice of the properties you own. 
in the state . . . because the lives of our brothers and our own intere are 
at stake.” To assure success, he warned, he would have "resin ... w e 
treme measures, for the government is going, so to speak, to depre Lar the 
state, and will send to your haciendas other workers | . "T —— 
explained, was that countr le in Morelos were “all Zapunmam . 
necessary to clean out all mes im and yoo maar oor be surprind” he 
concluded, “if perchance something 3boeemal happens, Dor the awe d 
things demands procedures that arc mot sncuonad by low ins sheh ss 

* Diez: Bibliográfia. poc 

7 DeBekker! op cit, pp. Mey A poda OF Fe Aged owes 

* E] Imparcial, Máy 11 and 15, ary Among dir pre nw Revie) om ate 
mor, José Diego Fernandez 
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indispensable for the national welfare.” But it was also a promising speech: 
within a month, Huerta affirmed, he would “establish complete peace.” 
Accordingly they responded with warm offers to organize “volunteer corps” 
at their own expense, to garrison the haciendas and free the federal troops 
to pursue “the bandits.”* 

The planters’ new hopes were in vain, however. The announced cam- 
paign did not start. Worse, what Huerta had done in declaring war on the 
state’s rural population was simply to swell the rebels’ ranks, to bind to- 
gether a previously fragmented opposition, and to drive the whole force of 
resistance under the command of Zapata. Partly because the metropolitan 
press had consistently portrayed Zapata as the peerless master of revolt 
everywhere in the south, and partly because in fact he was the first chief of 
a definite, uncompromising movement in Morelos, Zapata was the natural 
resort of locals in distress. As other, baffled chiefs now looked to him 
for a lead, so too refugee villagers and rancheros and frightened peons 
turned to him for orders. 

And these they received, in organized form. Zapata’s headquarters was 
no longer the casual collection of temporary secretaries and passing aides 
that it had been a year before. Now in professional control of rebel business 
was a new director, Manuel Palafox. While other secretaries, arrested on 
missions, languished in the Mexico City penitentiary, and while Montafio 
neglected administration to become a hero of arms as well as letters, Pala- 
fox had quietly and gradually emerged as the rebels’ major domo. Earlier 
experiences had trained him nicely for the post. A onetime engineering 
student in Puebla City, his home town, he had worked as a salesman and ac- 
countant for companies in various parts of the Republic, from Oaxaca to 
Sinaloa. There he had learned the finer points of hustling, precision, thor- 
oughness, and scheming. Palafox had first met Zapata in October 1911, 
when as an employee on Tenango plantation he had delivered the offer of 
a bribe to the rebel camp; Zapata had almost had him shot then. But later 
Zapata had released him on a mission to Emilio Vazquez in San Antonio, 
and after he returned Zapata had grown increasingly dependent on his 
managerial talents—perhaps on his political counsels too? In prosecuting 

? Mexican Herald, April 23, 1913. 

1 El Independiente, April 26, 1913. 

2 E. Marmolejo to Palafox, December 3, 1918, AZ, 3o: 19, and December 25, 
1918, AZ, 27: 13. Marte R. Gómez: "Notas sobre el Gral. Manuel Palafox" (MS, 
1966). I was able to consult this manuscript thanks to the generosity of its author, 


who intends to incorporate it into a forthcoming study, "Galería de Secretarios de 
Agricultura de México." 
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the case against the peace commisspima in the rarm shere trosio, Vds had 
consolidated"his position in the headquarters Short, quadly, pork med 

he was now only twentysix, but in hun throbled an sminuwas rangs = 
intense that he could impose a regular yuro even in the hertu are al 

his chief's office. As he coordinated plans and dispatcbed imerracionma, rebel 
Operations went on in clearer patterns 

Early in the morning of the day after Robles uae peres in Cerna 

vaca, Zapata began a major attack on Junacatepec, Garnoened by nearly five 
hundred troops under the command of General Higioso Agvalar, the wwa 
held out for thirty-six hours before falling It was puet the kind of victory 
the rebels wanted. The booty was immense. 340 Mauwers, 110 horse and 
saddles, two machine guns with ammunition—as well as General Aguilar 
himself, 47 other officers, and the surviving try Aguilar and all hos men 
were brought to rebel headquarters in Tepalongo Fur propaganda pur 

poses Zapata pardoned them on the condition that they nos fbr. agam 
against the revolution? Aguilar was astounded. An experienced ald cock. 
he saw he could play both sides. Out of gratitude and greed he pound Za 

pata and lent the rebels his valuable professional military trarmag More 
importantly, he provided a go-between for Zapatista purchases nt aem and 
ammunition from corrupt federal officers 

The rebel offensive continued. On April 23 Zapata tard meyer ro Cusutly 

On May 1 rebels blew up a military train in a stanon o9 the Mex Morelos 
border: almost one hundred soldiers died. After May 5 ommum amada 
took place around Cuernavaca. 

Against this challenge Huerta could hardly delay sw sny legen. 
But with a distinct threat building in the a@orth in the Consonsewnaha 
movement, he could also hardly tolerate a pretraced diversa of Âve du 
sand to eight thousand troops in the south. The cmsceges he hed been 
drafting in Morelos for service clsewhere were tow few io make op tor à 
Massive military commitment in the state The wape Huerta devesed Iiu 
this dilemma was ingemous and charactcrically bold and broest On de 
one hand he took the risk of temporarily tme reasimg Bobles à boron to shout 
five thousand. And on May 9 Robles nnal umed he Gomes pre 
cedure, “resettlement.” Within a week, he doood al ibat ot 
pueblos, ranchos, and smaller hamlets hid w “geanmornn cane” i ibe chami 
district seat, or in onc of a few other major imm fucks sunpecd e 
“Wests of bandits” wnuld be burned and raped; sed arpana tangis da dee 
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countryside without a license would be summarily tried and executed. 
On the other hand, to compensate in the north for the troops thus occupied 
in Morelos, Huerta authorized a huge increase in the local draft. The in- 
crease was possible because Robles was to take his conscripts from among 
the reconcentrated population. 

Robles initiated the plan with great success, dragooning hundreds of 
farmers and field hands into service each week and shipping them off in 
cattle cars to Mexico City. From there the "recruits" passed on as cannon 
fodder to the north or as military laborers to other short-handed states. 
This draft had few precedents in Mexican history, and those of a special 
kind. It was not like the common judicial sentence of rowdy individuals or 
the impromptu conscription used in the country's political wars of the nine- 
teenth century; it resembled rather the calculated genocide that the govern- 
ment had practiced in racial wars against rebellious Indians in Sonora 
and Yucatán. There Robles had learned his trade, and now in Morelos he 
applied it again. "Why, I am trying to clean up your beautiful Morelos for 
you," he told an indignant Mrs. King. "What a nice place it will be once 
we get rid of the Morelenses! If they resist me, I shall hang them like ear- 
rings to the trees." By June 1 he had deported nearly one thousand cap- 
tives. 

The draft caused such a shock that it became the subject of a local song, 
“The Crimes of the Tyrant Huerta:” 


The draft, the hateful draft, 
That sowed desolation 

On the whole beloved soil 
Of our noble Nation. 


The worker, the artisan, 

The merchant and the peon, 

They carried them off to the ranks, 
Without any compassion. 


He sent them to the North, 
That lowdown badman Huerta, 
To die unjustly 

On the fields of battle. 


5 El Imparcial, May 5, 9, 10, 11, and 14, 1913. 
$ King: op. cit., p. 93. Mexican Herald, May 31 and June 1, 1913. Magaña: op. 
cit., III, 180. 


Thousands of orphans 

Stayed forever alone, 

For their fathers were dead 

On campaign without a reason. 


The balladeers also sang about Robles, in commemuranog “The Ex 
termination of Morelos:” 


God forgive you, Juvencio Robles, 

For so much barbanty and so much badness, 
So much shame, so many horrors 

As you've committed in our little province.’ 


This was “something abnormal" indeed. And despite Huertas ware 
ing of what to expect, the planters were surprised. For as Robles carried 
on, they saw that he established not even an incomplete peace. He wii 
strong enough only to lay waste, not to secure control. The policy of crm 
centration, as Luis Garcia Pimentel, Jr, noted, was “a farce.” The federale 
could not finally depopulate the villages: when villagers saw a column 
coming to evict them, they fled into the ravines and hills; after the lume 
had sacked their houses and left, they filtered back Irennally, Garra 
Pimentel remarked, the only real concentration was the work of the rebels, 
who often got fugitives to form permanent camps in hiding. So the plant 
ers were losing many of their workers to the draft and more to the rebela, 
without a sign of when or whence the government would smd pew work- 
ers. And since they had not yet organized their "volunteer cepa” fer sett- 
defense, and the army would sull not station. garrisons on their grounds. 
their haciendas remained subject to rebel raids and forced. losna IE de 
planters could not restrain Robles, he would destroy them m dewreyung 
the state. 

Through various appeals the Morelos planters treed w exercise the )e- 
sponsibility they now perceived. Some evidently maneuvered 10 howe 
Robles reassigned to another zone and to have a less ¡cerda ry commander 
appointed in Cuernavaca. Others insisted that he stay, and be revel acm 
Evidently they believed that they could also take part in the ww, at lese 
in the defense of their property, which would prevent Red Irem. dieat 


? Both songs cited in Merle E Sine The Urraar CONNIINS mn es 
for Imerprenee Study of Modern Meu (ro et) Om R) e nne 
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irreparable damage and thus preserve a basic stability in the state. From 
Huerta the planters won an agreement in late June permitting them to 
retain 30 per cent of their employees, whom they were to register, post 
bond for, and arm. In a National Agricultural Congress in early July they 
helped arrange a formal deal with the Ministry of the Interior to arm and 
munition plantation guards? But these projects remained on paper. No 
private guards were organized or armed, and Robles careened on, wreck- 
ing plantations and villages alike. The new officers who reinforced him, 
like General Alberto T. Rasgado and Colonel Luis G. Cartón, were even 
more destructive. 

The disruption of local life grew ever more fierce. In June Robles 
shipped out over two thousand conscripts, leaving their families to fend 
for themselves in his concentration camps. He also seized control of mar- 
kets in Cuernavaca, Cuautla, and Jojutla, to cut off the supplies to out- 
lying villages and force their inhabitants to come into his camps.’ More 
often country folk fled to rebel camps in the hills, but misery prevailed 
there too. Waiting hours in hiding for a drink of water; going for days 
without tortillas or salt; constantly prey to malaria and pneumonia; rarely 
eating meat, and then barely cooked; almost never getting cigarettes, 
liquor, or medicine; sleeping at night in the rain, rolled up in a blanket 
on the wet ground—this was the lot of those who escaped Robles. In the 
chaos, reported a metropolitan correspondent on the scene, "a regular 
battalion" of ten- to twelve-year-olds followed rebel bands around, scaveng- 
ing and looting worse than their elders. In Puente de Ixtla the widows, 
wives, daughters, and sisters of rebels formed their own battalion and 
revolted "to avenge the dead." Under the command of a husky ex-tortilla 
maker called La China, they raided wildly through Tetecala district. Some 
in rags, some in plundered finery, wearing silk stockings and dresses, 
sandals, straw hats, and gun belts, these women became the terrors of the 
region. Even de la O treated La China with respect? Everywhere in 
Morelos communities disintegrated. Desolating village after village, fed- 
eral commanders drove people into new associations: neighborhoods and 
families disappeared, their refugee parts to be swallowed up in roving rebel 
armies. Thus in months Robles and his henchmen shredded the tough 
fabric of provincial society that would have required decades of peace- 
ful development to unravel. 

9 El Imparcial, June 5, 10, 13-15, 25, and July 2-4, 1913. 
1 Ibid., June 22 and 28, 1912. Mexican Herald, June 30, 1913. 
? La Tribuna, May 29, June 3 and 4, 1913. 


Throughout the Republic similar eomvuleeons were pang on l mas 


clear that a profound civil war was umderway, a war mere egagimg vwd 


more violent than any experienced in Mexico sce the War agama the 
French Intervention. And in the Wuth it was Zapata, the champa of 
the pueblos, who took the lead in defining the popular cause As the balla 
cers crooned, 


Goodbye, Cartón and Juvencia Robles, 
Adios, Rasgado, you wild hot thing 
Take your battalions back to Huerta. 
And your strategy so mean 

Tell him there are no more villages, 
Nor bandits to chase, 

Only Zapata and his squadrons, 
Always ready for you to face.” 


In and immediately around Morelos Zapata took special pana actually 
to organize the popular forces. This was now a vital task. The wruggle 
had become so ferocious that some local chiefs, on the verge of moral cob 
lapse, were as ready to fight each other as the federals. Worse, they abused 
villagers in their rivals’ or even in their own bailiwicks, which. eroded the 
rebel base. Zapata reproached bullies individually, but only in an army ot 
clarified purpose and coordinated commands could he expect his orders te 
have a serious effect. And beyond Morelos new strains were at work. As 
the Ayala plan gained currency through the central and sashern saiet 
local leaders learned of its agrarian provisions, and many, whose people 
had suffered dispossessions of land like those in. Morcha declared thom- 
we partisans of Zapata. Eutimio Figueroa and Miguel de La Trinidad 

in Michoacan; Jesus Salgado, Juko Asadillo Gómez. Encuema- 
ción Díaz, and Heliodoro Castillo in Guerrero, where the Figueras lost 
influence entirely; Everardo González, Julian Gallegos, and Valentin 
Reyes i in Mexico State; Honorato Teutle and Domingo Arenas in Tias- 
cala; and scóres morc in Puebla, the Federal Dunnet, Omaa Hidalga 
Veracruz, even San Luis Potosi, Durangu, aed Chiboahus—dwy were n 
, adherents to the Plan de Ayala’ But thew alles romae] 

scattered, out of touch with cach ather am! wilh the headkqmervers de 
not even confederates. At long dimances Zapata ulvrooshy coded 

‘not direct their military operations, but unless be gave rhem prera! yok 


5 Cited in Simmons. op CHL poe 
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ical guidance, they might easily fall to fighting among themselves, making 
separate deals with the government, or offending local populations to the 
discredit of the cause. 

To clarify his political position, Zapata amended the Ayala plan. Since 
late April he had considered how to reform it, and finally on May 3o he 
published a manifesto by Montaño specifying the changes.” Huerta was de- 
clared a “usurper . . . whose presence in the presidency of the Republic 
accentuates more and more each day his incompatibility with everything 
that signifies law, justice, rights, and morals, up to the point that he is 
reputed worse than Madero." And Orozco, for his compromise with 
Huerta’s “pseudo-government,” was judged “unworthy” of the honor the 
Morelos Revolutionary Junta had originally bestowed upon him in naming 
him national chief. In Montaño's solemn phrase Orozco had become “a 
social zero, that is, without any acceptable significance." Zapata himself 
now assumed officially the chieftainship of the Ayala movement. 

To outline military relations and revolutionary goals, he also formally 
reorganized the rebel high command as the Revolutionary Junta of the 
Center and South of the Republic. He himself, as chief of the rebel army, 
was ex officio president of the junta. Other members included Eufemio 
Zapata, Montaño, de la O, Pacheco, Salazar, Neri, and Mendoza. The sec- 
retary was Palafox A few weeks later there issued from the Zapatista 
headquarters a new set of instructions for revolutionary officers, probably 
composed by Palafox. Like the earlier instructions of December 1911, 
these rules carefully specified the officers’ two major responsibilities, to 
their troops and to the villages they occupied. But unlike the earlier code, 
and indicating how much larger and more professional the movement had 
become, the new rules provided that officers should “pay the soldiers wages, 
or better said, help out the troops where it is possible,” levy forced loans 
on prosperous merchants and landlords, replace local officials “in accord 
with the will of the people,” and report operations every two weeks to their 
zone chiefs or to the central headquarters. Most remarkable was the de- 
centralization of the authority to carry out the agrarian reform prescribed 
in Article 6 of the Ayala plan. Before, it seems that only the Morelos junta 
could review villagers’ titles and restore their lands; and in only one case, 
in Ixcamilpa, Puebla, had the junta formally done so.” But now officers in 


5 Zapata to Montaño, April 25, 1913, AZ, 30: 1. For the text of the manifesto, 
see Gonzalez Ramirez: Planes, pp. 84-5. 

6 Magaña: op. cit., III, 183. 

7 Palacios: op. cit., pp. 81-2. 


the field were to lend their “moral and matenal support” to villages pre 
senting titles and filing reclamations, Although the new rules comisined vw 
mention of the radical Articles 7 and 5 on outright expropriaticn, even his 
grant of limited jurisdiction in agrarian disputes signified a clear ssnump- 
tion of sovereignty and a deliberate attempt to put a stated policy inte 
practice." í 

The effectiveness of the new regulations varied greatly from one du 
trict to the next. The character of revolutionary authority in a specific ares 
depended on a multitude of factors, among them the temperaments of the 
local federal commander and rebel chief, the strategic value of the territewy, 
the interest the government and the rebel headquarters had in it, and the 
particular nature of its political and social circumstances. Nowhere im 
Morelos, for instance, were the rebels long enough in control to institute 
agrarian reforms. And here and there little hamlets were wiped out by 
rebels—the houses sacked, the women raped, the horses and mules con. 
fiscated, the cattle driven away for black-market sale to a corrupt federal 
colonel, the pigs butchered on the spot, the chickens carried off for a later 
meal. But although outrages occurred, it seems quite unhkely that common 
people through Zapata's zone of immediate influence suffered much at 
rebel hands. Local chiefs had a stake in following the rules simply to prove 
themselves of value to the headquarters that might one day be a govern- 
ment. If they hanged municipal officials or merchants who would not pay 
their quotas, they still did not alienate working farmers and their famihes * 
In the deep and abiding respect plain people felt for Zapata, they revealed 
that at least they understood the suffering they did endure In folksongs 
balladeers sang that “all through the South, they love him loyally ^ for 
he gives them Justice, Peace, Progress, and Liberty.” 

As it reorganized and became genuinely Zapatista, the whole sositbern 
revolution flourished. Zapatista guerrilleros even raided Mewen City's eub 
urbs. [n reaction Robles accelerated the terror in Merelos, ^to cut out the 
-evil at its roots,” the press explained, “exterminaung the Zarra wood ow 
that it will not germinate again...” On policy he ordered mee boring. 
and having already burnt out most minor targets, his officers Rasgado aed 
Cartón now put to flame even municipal seats like Yexaparla, Xochirpes. 
Villa de Ayala, and Tepalcingo. As in 1912 they also had women and hab 
dren arrested as hostages, among them Zapata's man her n law amd fumo 
* For these instructions, see Magaña op cu IH, spa 
* La Tribuna, May 31, June 4 and 7, 1914 
! Cited in Simmons op cit, pp. 2-7 
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of her daughters, who were consigned to military prison in Mexico City 
on charges of espionage. And “the hateful draft” continued: nearly thir- 
teen hundred conscripts departed from Morelos in July. The destruction 
was appalling. As an agent for the White Cross reported, the state was 
“only a rough sketch of what it was two years ago. . . . those ample plant- 
ings of cane, rice, and so many other food products have disappeared, now 
converted into a sad heap of ashes, the monotony of the burned fields inter- 
rupted only by one or another deserted hamlet also half-ruined by fire.” 
Again responsible planters tried to intervene, despite the government’s 
public offer to import thirty thousand Japanese to replace their lost peons. 
Joaquin Garcia Pimentel privately communicated a plea for peace to Eu- 
femio Zapata? And he and other planters extorted a promise from the new 
minister of the interior that Robles would permit fugitive workers to re- 
turn to the haciendas; they also won new approval of the "volunteer corps." 
But again their efforts were abortive.* As Robles, Rasgado, and Cartón 
persisted in their rampage, the refugees multiplied and the revolutionaries 
grew stronger'in numbers and determination. 

The climax of Robles's blundering campaign to crush the rebels was 
the capture of Huautla, a mining settlement in the rough hills southeast 
of Jojutla. There Zapata had located a temporary headquarters, and there 
had gathered many runaway villagers and peons from elsewhere in the 
state. The taking of Huautla would not break up the Zapatistas, as Robles, 
who had fought guerrillas for years, must have known. In that difficult 
terrain all the federals then in Morelos could not hope to fix the rebels 
in place and annihilate them. The rebels would simply disperse, escape 
through the federal lines, and relocate their headquarters in another camp; 
at most they would lose some stores. But Robles also knew that victory 
in a staged battle was the surest warrant for promotion. And through 
July, with great fanfare, he prepared his attack. To reporters he related how 
from Cuernavaca he would direct in enveloping maneuvers three columns 
under Generals Rasgado and Antonio Olea and Colonel Cartón, and how, 
after the federals had surrounded and blasted the rebels, the Zapatista 
movement would dissolve. The battle *will certainly be bloody," the re- 
porters learned, "since in Huautla no stone will be left on stone." But after- 
ward, Robles declared, “the pacification of . . . Morelos will be a fact.” 

? El Imparcial, July 7, 8, 12, 14, 15, 19, and 26, 1913. 

3 Eufemio Zapata to J. García Pimentel, June 28, 1913, AGP. 

* El Imparcial, July 3o, 1913. L. García Pimentel: op. cit., p. 4. 

5 El Imparcial, August 2 and 3, 1913. 
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In carly August the- celebrated drive began There followed days of 
grandiose reports of attacks and “secret” preparations for more stada 
Meanwhile Zapata was quietly evacuating the refugees ansi the tele of hus 
local forces south into Guerrero and Puebla. But the show went on. Once, 
Cartón missed his cue and charged his column right inte the setilewens, 
which he found already abandoned; but he quickly retreated and rejoined 
his fellow commanders in their phony action. Waiting for the weed from 
Robles, who was busy burning towns in the Federal District, Rasgado, 
Olea, and Cartón occupied themselves in burning the villages and ranchos 
in their area. Finally on August 19 they moved into the empty settlement 
together. There they found the bodies of Pascual Orozco, Sr, and two 
other peace commissioners whom Zapata had had executed in revenge 
Among their other discoveries, they said, were the Zapatista archives and 4 
cache of forty thousand rifles with ammunition, which they never pri 
duced. “Zapata's hordes have today been completely destroyed,” Robles 
wired Huerta, “and properly speaking, the Morelos campaign has oom 
cluded." 
In the metropolitan press this was a tremendous triumph. Flowing 
from it came a deluge of promotions for the officers and troops involved 
in the affair. Colonel Cartón became a general. And Robles attuned the 
army's highest rank, divisional general. Even the planters bebeved IL 
prayers had been answered, that Robles had suppressed the rebelle and 
the revolution. And down to Cuernavaca the most auguw hauenal ia a 
party—Ramón Corona, Antonio Escandón, and Luxs Garcia Pimensel, Se, 
with their ever-ready chamberlain, Ramón Ohver For the Grea Gre w 
months the city was host to "an clegant '"eiréc^ ^ Actually Robles has 
managed a successful holding operation in Morelos With raabercemennr 
he now commanded seven thousand men there, which had eeabled hum le 
recover military control of the six former dits t sat And he had pres 
the control a political vencer in reestableshing the prefectures aod appunti. 
ing jefes." For that "the favored of fortune” could be grament 

But in the field, where the federal were snl] bhe shingles ye tbe wa the 
revolution did not subside. Zapata and the other chvels duydosed a Ho 
autla simply carried on their operatii chewhere The mor momir Te. 
patista action in these days was a mutiny in mMernda Y ucarán, by Mose 
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conscripts, but closer to home—throughout Morelos and into the Federal 
District, Mexico State, Tlaxcala, Puebla, Guerrero, and Michoacán—the 

i regular Zapatista bands went on tearing up railroad tracks, wiping out | 
federal outposts, and raiding towns. Thus, despite Robles's entrenchment 
in Morelos, the general revolution of the center and south remained in 
full effect. And by late August the failure of the federal mission was ob- 
vious. Robles had only proved again what he had already proved a year 
before—that with enough force and firepower he could defend urban en- 
claves in the countryside, but he could not scare the surrounding popu- 
lation into order. The most he had accomplished was a vicious stalemate 
that served no interest but his own. And Huerta was not the kind of su- 
perior to accept as an excuse the lament that the natives were stubborn. 
From his own brutal perspective he might well have asked Robles, as 
Morelos balladeers asked him in song, "What fault is it of the people who 
live here/ that you can't win in the end?”* 

Moreover Robles's failure came at an especially trying time for the gov- 
ernment. Huerta had recently consolidated his own power in the adminis- 
tration, removing the Felicistas from the cabinet and sending Félix Díaz 
as an envoy to Japan, but he nevertheless badly needed recognition from 
the United States; without it European bankers refused him loans. And 
President Wilson still believed that the interim Mexican President did 
not merit his blessing morally or politically. He had just recalled his am- 
bassador, who had argued in favor of Huerta, and sent a "personal repre- 
sentative," John Lind, to investigate conditions in Mexico. And, as Huerta 
knew from his foreign minister, this "confidential agent" had decided soon 
after arriving in the country that the government was neither legitimate 
nor effective. The evidence the agent found was the well-organized Con- 
stitutionalist movement in the north and the active resistance through 
the center and south. The terms he therefore offered for recognition were 
hard—the declaration of a national armistice and the promise of early, 
free elections in which Huerta would not be a candidate—and Huerta 
would not consider them, whatever the alternatives. He had already sched- 
uled elections for October 26, and although he had publicly insisted he 
would not run for (and retain) the presidency, he did not want to commit 

himself to the U.S. government. This recalcitrance President Wilson re- 

sented. On August 27 he addressed his Congress on the Mexican question, 

| 8 Ibid., August 23 and 25, 1913. Magaña: op. cit., III, 230-2. Song cited in Sim- 
. mons: op. cit., p. 293. 


noting Huerta's inability to establish order and urging Amerwane ia 
Mexico to leave at once.’ 
Under increasing American pressure Huerta ouk) no longer sond 
such costly and useless diversions as Robles's, He would auw ive off 
his prime offensive forces in the north, where the political and midicany 
threat was most portentous, and in the south he would leave only reduced 
defensive garrisons. On September 4 the minister of war called Robles to 
Mexico City for a long conference, after which Robles announced he would 
take a two-week rest. More conferences followed, which must have given 
him little time to relax; but on September 13 his vacation was lengthened 
indefinitely when he was removed as Morclos's. governor and milsary 
commander. Replacing him was Brigadier General Adolfo Jiménez Ca» 
tro, who had served in Morclos the year before under Angeles ! Hic was ty 
preserve the stalemate, but less violently and less expensively 
And so he did, to the relief of merchants, planters, and refugees? Under 
Jiménez Castro the federal commanders of the three thousand to four ¿os 
sand troops left in the state became in practice city police chiefs. Nut fc 
to make regular war, they barely sustained the little war of the guerrilla. 
Occasionally they directed battalions into the countryside for a burning. 
but usually they kept their forces holed up in the district seats. There the 
Officers sweetened their tour by cmbezzhng state and muticipal funde 
and selling government property, while the troops passed their dave bama- 
ing on pulque or warm beer, shooung pool and pining away for ihe 
northern villages from which they had been drafted? And wither ite lira 
the strategy worked. The garrisons were just strong coough and new 
enough to each other to make the cost of a rebel attack proliburive in Dees 
and ammunition. Through the ruined villages. and fell, smi Pulls and 
ravines the revolutionaries moved almist at will, oollecung ceno froma « 
plantation here, robbing a train there, but again the emn Gom "ELI 
dared try was a raid. 

For Zapata this little war won became a dengerrnus tana Like vero 
tionary leaders elsewhere around the Reputde, he evydemhy arder ton nd 


* For an account of the agent © moy o Más, m Loo U epil 
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that Huerta’s October 26 elections might be crucial. If Huerta lasted until 
then, and if he kept his repeated promise not to be a candidate, the cien- 
tíficos and religious conservatives who would probably win office might 
gain American recognition. But to bring Huerta down before then, or at 
least to cause such a national disturbance as to invalidate the elections, the 
revolutionaries would have to do more than merely remain in action. And 
when finally Huerta did fall, the southern revolutionaries would need 
firmer control over their region than raids would give them; they would 
need to hold cities, to threaten or even to enter the federal capital itself. 
So Morelos, where no tactic more complicated than raiding was feasible, 
could no longer serve as the Zapatistas’ central zone of operations. The 
proper strategic base for the new war of place and position in the south was 
northern Guerrero, and there Zapata moved his headquarters in late Sep- 
tember. Because the Ayala revolution had developed so extensively through 
the south, he could organize the campaign from there as well as from 
Morelos. 

The pressing question was whether he would have time to mature a 
major offensive before the elections. To launch the drive he would need 
to knit the various bands under his orders into at least the skeleton of a 
regular army—in less than a month. Even without a deadline the task was 
awesome, since each chief cherished as his own the “company” he had re- 
cruited. But once in Guerrero, depending on his secretary Palafox, Za- 
pata went to work. 

On October 4 new instructions for the Liberating Army of the Center 
and South issued from headquarters, again probably composed by Palafox. 
Designed to break down the clannish loyalties among the revolutionary 
forces and to consolidate direction and authority in a regular military hier- 
archy, these rules greatly elaborated the formal structure of the army. 
Chiefs were to name corporals and sergeants, for instance, “so that they 

.. may mobilize their troops with more exactitude and rapidity.” Any 
subordinate was to obey any superior, whether he belonged to his outht 
or not. Soldiers in combat or on march were to stay in their assigned 
units and not mingle into others, “because they will be the cause of dis- 
orders and confusion.” Any soldier who left his post in battle or in retreat 
was a deserter, and on missions requiring them to abandon their units 
soldiers had to carry written orders. Besides, the procedures for-entering 
villages, collecting loans, and distributing wages were made more explicit. 
And the prohibitions against pillaging and otherwise abusing the popula- 
tion were made stricter. As for reforms, they figured even more dimly here 
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than they had in the previsus set of iowructions. a chief could. authors 
the suspension of guarantees that ia replace a beal offa] or combate 
property—only in the case of "enemies of the Resebuton who t cam be 
proved help the bad illegal government.” which gave ihe "enemies? he 
benefit of the doubt, * For the moment, a Zapata ard Palabra had appr 
ently decided, the strategie neal was not to. disparo the regia bur. i 
broaden and diversify the revoluuonary appeal, wr at least to marre the 
range of resistance against it 

Within a week unexpected events i. Menon Cary relaxed the orgetcy 
of Zapata's situation. On October 9, encouraged by the Goowtirurionstio 
General Francisco Villa's recent capture of Torreón, a key rai] qunchon 
in southern Coahuila, the Maderista militants will im the Chamber of 
Deputies brought on a crisis in the government. Protecting the disappear 
ance and suspected murder of a Maderita sensum the day before, they 
warned President Huerta that if he allowed any more outrages again 
Congress it would “hold its sessions where it might have gueramees * 
Their veiled threat to move to a city behind the Constiretionmw lines 
forced Huerta's hand. The next day he diswlved Congress, ordered the 
arrest of 110 deputies, and assumed dictatorial powers until the electa 
returned a new government. It was clear that he had chus donemad himself, 
for he had destroyed all chances that the United States week! recognize the 
elections" outcome. And revolutionary factions around the country could 
now organize their coalitions and campaign with seme deliberation, 
In the south Zapata shortly caught the critical import of what had 
pened. Meeting in southern Morelos on October 19 with Palabox amd other 
counselors, he agreed to send envoys to arrange a “umhicacion” with the 
main revolutionary chiefs in the north and tw deal with the Unwed States 
for recognition of the allicd movement as belligerenc* The next day he 
published a Manifesto to the Nation, prr lurmang thar ^ Vitry 
the struggle comes to its end”? And on October 24 he «rete w Fumis 
Vázquez Gómez in Washington, DC., amborizing hirs $e repens the 
southern revolution at the White Huuse aed to s fora bag to am 


— 


munition” The enthusiasm and the maneuvers were premature: w 
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did not resign for another nine months, the envoys never got out of Guer- 
rero, and Vázquez Gómez accomplished nothing. But Zapata did right 
to count October's crisis as the turning point. 

Slowly, as the northern revolutionaries absorbed the government's at- 
tention, Zapata's campaign took shape in the south. His strategy was sound, 
an insightful play on Guerrero's political geography and system of com- 
munications. Iguala was where the railroad from Mexico City ended, and 
it was a hard two- or three-day march past the malarial Balsas River and 
then through mountains to Chilpancingo, the state capital. On Zapata's 
orders major Morelos chiefs like de la O, Salazar, Neri, and Mendoza 
would continue to busy federal troops in their home districts. Zapata him- 
self, who would keep his headquarters in southern Morelos, would direct 
distractive efforts there and in southern Puebla, as well as coordinate the 
forces in Guerrero on the sly. 'Then, holding the federals in Iguala by 
threats in Morelos and along the Morelos-Guerrero-Puebla border, he 
could isolate and capture Chilpancingo. The prestige of such a victory— 
no other southern state capital was near falling to the revolution—and the 
arms and ammunition captured there would fuel simultaneous attacks 
on Acapulco, whence he could communicate by sea with the north, and on 
Iguala, the key city of the whole region. And from Iguala he could pull 
together revolutionary forces all across the center and south of the coun- 
try for a final, massive drive through Morelos and against Mexico City. 

In building his army Zapata encountered remarkably few political dif- 
ficulties. Already the main chiefs in central and northern Guerrero—Sal- 
gado, Diaz, Gémez, and Castillo—had formally recognized the authority 
of the Zapatista headquarters. And now, whether from true sympathy 
with the Ayalan cause or from band-wagon calculations, they accepted 
Zapata’s leadership in fact. Another important Guerrero chief, Julian 
Blanco, based along the southern Costa Chica, soon joined them. Blanco 
had earlier fought against Zapatistas in Guerrero for the Maderista state 
government and had become a local Constitutionalist when Huerta seized 
power, but on November 23 he too signed the Ayala plan. In the following 
weeks he and the other allies and Zapata worked out the terms of their 
cooperation.? On January 18, 1914, Blanco and Montaño, acting for Zapata, 
signed a treaty at Blanco's own headquarters confirming his allegiance.’ 
Only in Morelos did chiefs kick their traces. Mendoza, for instance, evi- 
dently resented spending his men and ammunition in diversionary raids. 


9 Zapata to Blanco and Montaño, December 26, 1913, AZ, 30: 1. 
1Cited in Magaña: op. cit, III, 294-5. 
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To push the campaign in his tonc Zapata even har to wod m saber. 
more respectful chief, Ignacio Mays * Amd in a dander Mendoza waned 
negotiaung with Joaquin García Pirentel vo wurvensdee * Ma the desl never 
came to pass. In all cascs Zapata manisined the loyalrs of hue fevers ay 
he organized them. So improve was the reveodütmany comedor ar he 
was building that federal defecto we enhet in n 

Gramping Zapata's plans most tightly wae the lack of milnary wjphes 
To hold the loyalties of scattered chiefs, v» equip an army of their impe 
tient followers, and then to conduct daily coordinated operations ower à 
broad front, Zapata needed more arms and ammunniw than raids, patter 

age, or petty black-market purchases could provide. Pun mo shipments ever 
came from the northern revolutionaries, or from Vazquez Glows in the 
United States. In the Zapatista headquarters the search for arms amd am 
munition became obsessive. The smallest caches were vibe: m the revo 
lutionary claim. Just as old José Zapata had demanded arms freen mabnger 

ing neighbors for use against the French, now Emihano Zapata demanded 
them for use against Huerta. "I have infermatien that you hare hidden 
away certain war supplies," he wrote to ane chicf not under his command. 
*. . . I recommend to you that you send me immediately wr rifles of dione 
that you have . . . if you do not . . . it will be ordered that of the cattle which 
belong to you 50 be confiscated, which will be beought wo thi hend: 
quarters v4 

Careful preparations for the move on Chilpasango comtumend throogh 
January and February. While Zapata negotiated fur slience with other 
Guerrero chicfs, he also specified the operations the commuted chiefs wrald 
undertake and the contingencies they might act on.’ The Morelos chiefs 
learned to synchronize their attacks, so that in a mogh day federal oom. 
manders would have to repel raids on three or four deithct seam, por kopos 
ing whether any or all of them were in carnet Anel aritegie twine in 
northern Guerrero were taken and permanently occopund* At these moves 
alarm coursed through the War Department, tad these snm ho remo 
ments to send.’ By late February the revolurionaney wete ready. Jews. 
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Salgado, whom Zapata had made responsible for the attack, called a junta 
of chiefs at Cuetzala, a mountain town northwest of their objective? There 
they worked out the final details of the parts each would play. 

On March 9 Blanco’s troops took up their positions south of the state 
capital. To the west stood Salgado's division. And to the north stood 
Castillo's. On March 12 Zapata arrived with nearly two thousand reinforce- 
ments from Puebla and Morelos and set up a temporary headquarters at 
Tixtla, a few miles to the northeast. Revolutionary forces now totaled nearly 
five thousand, against some fourteen hundred federals under the infamous 
General Cartón. And two days later on Zapata's orders a siege closed up the 
city. Even in this emergency the War Department could dispatch no relief 
column; units of the Jojutla garrison had mutinied on March r2, paralyz- 
ing the defense of the whole southern zone? The final assault Zapata had 
scheduled for March 26; but on March 23 the Guerrero chief Díaz arrived 
with his troops, eager for action. Disregarding orders, he led a charge which 
the other forces followed and which broke the federal lines. Early the next 
morning the revolutionaries took control of the city's center.’ As the Amer- 
ican consul in Acapulco wired to Washington: “The fall of Chilpancingo 
was the result of the most decisive action yet fought in this region.” 

With his officers, over six hundred troops, and many supplies, Carton 
escaped along the road to Acapulco, but chiefs Blanco and Ignacio Maya 
alertly pursued him; and he finally surrendered forty miles south at a 
village called El Rincón. The federal troops, most of them conscripts, were 
simply disarmed and set free, and many joined the revolutionary forces. 
But the officers—General Cartón and forty-three others—were returned to 
the Zapatista headquarters at Tixtla, and Zapata ruled that they be court- 
martialed. Some were released, but those identified as incendiaries were 
sentenced to death and executed. Among them was General Carton, shot 
in Chilpancingo's public square on the morning of April 6? 

Simultaneous with these trials the Zapatista headquarters had called a 
junta in Tixtla of the main revolutionary chiefs in Guerrero. According to 

$ Magaña: op. cit., III, 309-10. 

9 Mexican Herald, March 14-18, 1914. 

lFor varying descriptions of the battle, see Magana: op. cit, III, 310-15; 
Figueroa Uriza: op. cit, II, 583-6; Custodio Valverde: Julian Blanco y la revolu- 


ción en el estado de Guerrero (México, 1916), pp. 48-9; and Daniel R. Trujillo: 
"Memorias Revolucionarias de un suriano Zapatista,” El Legionario, March 15, 
1958. 

? Edwards to the secretary of state, March 30, 1914, NA, 59: 812.00/11356. 

3 The trial proceedings and results are in Magaña: op. cit., IV, 11-18. 
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Article 13 of the Ayala plan, they were to name à provtaonal povera 
Between General Blanco and. General Salgado they chore Salgado Amd 
as a self-styled "Director of the Provisimoal Government” he wak oce o6 
March 28 and immediately began purging and recrgamusog the «aie 
bureaucracy. 

Politics, however, was generally left to crusted sobordaars, as Salgadie 
and Blanco resumed the military offensive. Manco headed srh, (righeen: 
ing the American consul in Acapulco w badly that he called for (amd gow) 
a US. warship to stand offshore * And Salgado mives) nanih- By April $ 
his forces had taken Iguala And in the following days, reindorond by 
Jojutla mutincers, they took Taxco and Buenavista de Cuéller as well. and 
Salgado even sent reinforcements to revolutmmaries in Michescán amd 
Mexico State.’ 

By then Zapata had returned to Morela to direct operations His re- 
sources for attack had increased greatly. All the cannon, machine gun, 
rifles, ammunition, and government funds captured at Chilpancingo ated 
El Rincón had been dutsfully turned over to hes headquarters’ Although 
Zapata had to resupply the Guerrero chiefs in order w preserve harmsny, 
he still kept a sizable store for Morelos and Puebla. And thus equipped amd 
encouraged, he cagerly pressed the campaign. The day the revolutionary 
government took office in Guerrero he had published a aramfene w the 
Morelos chiefs, urging them to continue attacks and reminding them of the 
reports they would soon have to submit t» headquartera In carly Apel 
de la O raided into southern Mexico State, and Metwheza and Fofernmn 
Zapata attacked and occupied plantations. and villages in 
Morelos and southern Pucbla To chiefs as far away e» Michoacán 
sent instructions about the drive he intended w mount agatur 
By mid-April revolutionary forces controller! practically all Morelia 
lages, ranchos, and small towns, and were daily attackong the dionici 
The only haciendas they had not yet taken were the Garcia 
Tenango and Santa Clara. There, alone amag the scare s phacwers, Luin 
and Joaquín had actually organized a private guard (ten 
under a French officer) and had remained perwioully us defend 
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father’s holdings. But before the revolutionary onslaught even these valiant 
young men were about to despair. Waiting dejectedly for new attacks, Luis 
gained no consolation even in confessing and receiving communion in the 
local parish church. So deeply depressed was he that only when he fell 
further into a trivial, vulgar amusement, when “we started to listen to some 
raucous phonograph records,” did his spirits revive. The “patriotic speeches, 
historical scenes, songs and pieces of music—all the infernal repertory of 
the wicked machine, which before I detested, now seemed,” in his hysterical 
misery, ". . . a magnificent distraction.”? Fatalistically he prepared to 
abandon his heritage in the state. 

Again, however, the Zapatistas were running short of ammunition. 
Even the Chilpancingo booty was insufficient to power more than a few 
major battles. It required upward of two hundred thousand rounds for a 
force of three thousand to four thousand revolutionaries to besiege a town 
for five days, and materiél in this volume was hard to find in the south. 
The revolutionary armies in the north, operating in regions with more 
marketable wealth—cattle or cotton—and with easy access to American 
munitions dealers, had early established a reliable trade across the interna- 
tional frontier and could plan and sustain long campaigns. But Zapata had 
nothing valuable to sell, nor a safe market to sell it in. From Guerrero 
mines Salgado minted silver pesos, but these barely served to keep the state 
government and local economy functioning. And the planters, who had 
earlier paid dues for protection, now had no cane to protect and so paid no 
dues. 

To meet the extraordinary needs of a regular campaign, Zapata had 
first tried in October to negotiate an American loan, but he had received 
no sign of help from Vázquez Gómez. Then, busy as he was during the 
Guerrero offensive, he had sent agents to the American representatives in 
Mexico City, one to the American consul-general and another to Confi- 
dential Agent John Lind himself—to finagle funds for the purchase of 
ammunition. These efforts continued even after Lind returned to Wash- 
ington in early April. Once Zapata tried to maneuver Lind into arranging 
a loan by promising not to advance on Mexico City, which he could not 
have done anyway. But Lind only advised Zapata to see the Red Cross for 
charity.’ Even if Zapata could have contracted a loan and bought bullets in 
the United States, it would have been practically impossible to transport tons 
of lead overland for fifteen hundred miles from the border, the last five 

9 Ibid., p. 64. 

! Stephenson: op. cit., pp. 265-6. 
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hundred miles by mule. So, witheut stesily wopplies, Zapata consid tw mata 
tain the proper rhythm in his campaign, The drive again Mexico Clty 
slackened. The only strategy mow feasible was to keep up the pressure of 
the guerrilla in Morelos and Puebla and watt fer a lwvak 

But then the break. came—tor the revolunonares in the wah amd 
north a stroke of luck as sudden and ar crucial a the id alim of Con 
gress six months before. On April at, in an awkward amp w dug 
Huerta down, President Wilson directed Uned States military (erem w 
occupy the port of Veracruz, In the next week, s during the Decena 
Trágica, federal troops were called in from all che centra) aud ewuthern 
states to the Federal District as emergency. reinforcement Those m 
Morelos evacuated four of the state's ux district seat Jotuscatepes , Casautla, 
Yautepec, and Tetecala, all of which immediately tell w she Layearittan 
besieging them.? And at last the Garcia Pimentel to» retreated. On heanmg 
the news from Veracruz, young Luis felt ^a deep sensation wf Longe weet 
rage against so many elements that seemed w utute and ph agua me." 
Seeing that he would have to leave now, he went straight w the phar? at ura 
chapel “to hide what little of value had remained in it,” and chere, he barr 
remembered, "I could not help getting down on my knees anii wejang 
like the man who has taken a supreme rewlunon . > In “a great angen 
he gathered together the few people «till on his grounds amd om Apell 34 
joined a federal column headed north out of the erate? Everywhere mm 
Morelos the last remnants of the old order. and the vid progres were 
dwindling away, and the revolutionaries were rushing ih. Cuernamuca i 
self was so weakened that the commander there wregel all bwesgners, amd 
ordered all Americans, to leave the city: he declared he could mo longer tie 
responsible for their safety.‘ 

Although neither the Mexican nor the Amerikan governamen wanted 
war, and both knew it to be unlikely, Huerta served he o purpose an 
portraying the American intersentien to the publ m the Pen arp im ad 
full-scale invasion. In his support the metropolitano pros exploded inm de 
patriotic fury characterisoe of turn-of the comlury pornstar “Whale Mew 
icam Cut Gringo Pigs’ Throat," crum pered ore hes. "1n de Chander 
the Glona Rings Out.^* For many. he thank of American ado amd 
marines landing at Veracruz retallen] General Wubi Susa lared ng of 
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1847—which ended in Mexican disgrace. To the still uninformed revolu- 
tionary leaders, Huerta explicitly conceded amnesties and proposed al- 
liances in a national struggle to repel the "pigs of Yanquilandia." 

In Morelos Huertista emissaries quickly made their way to the camps 
of most leading chiefs. On April 24 federal officers invited de la O to sur- 
render to the government and help fight the Americans. Two days later 
de la O received the same invitation from Joaquín Miranda and his son 
Joaquín, Jr., the ex-revolutionaries turned Huertista. To Mendoza's camp 
came a similar proposal from a similar agent, Jesás Morales. But no 
Zapatista chief accepted the envoys' offers. In each case the chiefs informed 
the headquarters, now in Tlaltizapán, of what they had discovered and 
asked for instructions. On his own de la O even arrested the Mirandas as 
traitors and sent them to headquarters for trial. Mendoza did the same 
with Morales. And at Tlaltizapán the resistance to collaboration was 
adamant. There the Huertista commissioners were not even able to submit 
the offers they bore; Palafox sent his own courier to the new military gov- 
ernor in Cuernavaca to learn the official terms. The Veracruz affair made 
his "blood boil," Zapata declared, but he would not consider union with 
Huerta. If the Americans did invade, he said, he would defend the Re- 
public—but independently, as chief of the Ayala revolution, and in no 
connection with the federal forces. As various friends in Mexico City, like 
Antonio Díaz Soto y Gama, reported to the southern headquarters on the 
limited nature of the American action, they confirmed the Zapatistas in 
their decision. In a court-martial Palafox judged the Mirandas and Morales 
guilty of treason and had them shot. And calling up chiefs from Guerrero 
and Puebla, Zapata ordered the resumption of the southern campaign. 

Again his plan was to push into the Federal District, into Mexico City 
itself if possible. The strategy reflected the clear sense Zapata had acquired 
of the real constitution of Mexican politics. During three years of revolt 
he had learned well not to trust other parties to carry out reforms that 
only he and his chiefs had fought for. The very name of his fighting force 
revealed how he conceived of the civil war: whereas the Constitutionalist 
Divisions of the North, Northeast, and Northwest were subordinate parts of 
a pretended national army, Zapata's Liberating Army of the Center and 
South was the independent agency of his region. The security of Morelos's 
villagers, as Zapata now saw, derived not from the good will of the federal 


6 Magaña: op. cit., IV, 183-4, 188-96. 
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executive but from the national influence mf the mars jeader, amd low hm 
the surest way to national influence was through the dis iplimed ae 
tion of his army in the capture of the narmal capural 

Only two concentrations al federal remained ia Mereka, the ¿rro 
at Jojutla and Cuernavaca. The revolurmwasies climunatod the fire sa 
overwhelming attacks in carly May. Of the twelec hundred ledesals em 
gaged there, most finally defected to the revaluywa wah then arms amd 
ammunition; less than ninety staggered back w Cuerravaca The mare 
capital was a harder place to take. A natural fortrew warding in broken 
hills with deep barrancas cutting areund it, the ory defied all wane but 
those of the siege. In late May Zapata had it surrounded and w cathy June 
he closed it up. There he left the last federals in the stare, oxawwally cem 
forced, relieved, or provisioned, but hopeless and lrarmiecas * 

Meanwhile he had already directed other revelutsenary farce into 
action in the Federal District. In the mountain. villages »atrered through 
the bottom half of the district Zapatitas appeared alment dele, to wipe 
out little army detachments or to claim the allegiance of the people amd 
recruit warriors.” On June 10 Zapata ordered saahern chefs in concen 
trate all their forces except rear guards ^to comune our advance toward 
the capital of the Republic? By late June a Zapetista cxcuputun of the 
city seemed imminent to a special American agent there ' 

On the verge of victory the Zapausta chiefs rao inte a new tempua, 
to take the capital on conditions. This chance Hueruma agents. began 
posing in the south after a crucial Constitutimalenr triamph in the meth, 
at Zacatecas, and during an ominous Constituuonalar advance ia the west, 
on Guadalajara. The high politicians of Huerta's perty harbored a ter 
rific hatred for this northern movement—partly from fear. chat dnce w 
was so rich, organized, and cohesive that of it came sone. power they omid 
not manipulate it, and partly from resentment toward in leader, Gower 
Carranza, an old Porfirista who had betrayed has ong and yet emexged 
in command anyway. But the Zapatescas they sull bebi in LS 
shorter, darker«omplexioned, and more countrhed people, "Indem" 
And having recognized that they coukl so hanger wwa, the Huertas 
therefore started trying to tick the suthers robes jaan a deal e bring 

T fbid., IV, 2137-29 See ale King op ot, pp otra 
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them into power, to divide the national revolution, and so to preserve a cen- 
tral role for themselves. But Zapata resisted such maneuvers. Probably on 
Palafox’s counsel he issued instructions to his chiefs on July 1 to publish no 
declarations without clearing them through headquarters—"to avoid bad 
interpretations, fatal deviations, and twisted intentions whose realization 
would redound to the harm of the cause of the People"? At the Zapatista 
as at the Constitutionalist headquarters the demand was for unconditional 
surrender. 

Finally in defeat and disgrace, Huerta resigned on July 15 and fled into 
exile on the same boat that had borne Don Porfirio away, the Ypiranga. 
But his government remained; the army would not quit fighting. Ascend- 
ing to the presidency in an obvious last-ditch ploy was Francisco Carbajal. 
Interim President Carbajal was the former Porfirian Supreme Court jus- 
tice who had, to his eternal discredit with the nation's revolutionaries, 
negotiated and cosigned the infamous Juárez treaty on behalf of Díaz's 
government. The bait was another compromise. 

No revolutionary bit. Although Zapata lost most in bargaining ad- 
vantages as the Constitutionalists moved in closer from the west, he op- 
posed negotiations as intransigently as ever. When on July 17 nervous 
revolutionary agents from Mexico City reported to him the news of 
Huerta's resignation, as well as the "terrible" fear in the metropolis that he 
would storm and sack the capital, without hesitation he brushed aside hints 
that he promise guarantees. He planned, he told the envoys, to mobilize 
immediately twenty thousand men and advance them on the capital. Within 
three days at most, he declared, they would occupy the city. His officers were 
under strict orders to allow no sacking, but politically he would grant no 
concessions.? “It is good to repeat,” he told his chiefs, "that we will carry out 
no transactions with any government if it does not turn over the Supreme 
National Powers to the Revolution, without qualifications of any kind."* 
As proof, he launched an attack the next day against Milpa Alta, an im- 
portant town in Mexico City's southern suburbs; it fell two days later. 

On July 19 Zapata and his leading chiefs carefully defined their official 
position in an Act of Ratification of the Plan de Ayala. Noting that they 
sought "before anything else the economic improvement of the great major- 


? Headquarters circular, July 1, 1914, AZ, 27: 21. 

3 Zapata to the chiefs, officers, and soldiers under his command, July 14, 1914, 
ARD, 12: 34A: 1. 

* Santiago Orozco to the chiefs, officers, and soldiers of the Liberating Army of 
the Center and South, July 17, 1914, AZ, 27: 21. 
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ity of Mexicans” and that they wouk!l “always eppose the wiamoo pre 
tension of reducing everything te a umple change m the persone]. af 
government,” they formally refused w recognize any authenty met cun 
stituted by the leaders of the nauon's great. popular armies, There speci 
obhyations they undertook to defend “even at the cost uf their diera aval 
their lives." First, they would not ' cease their efforts? intl the Ayalo plan's 
agrarian provisions were "clevated to the rank of constitutional precepts” 
Second, they confirmed the ousting of Pascual Orozco and the elecnon of 
Zapata as national chief of their revolution. And third, the svothero chalè 
would not consider “their work concluded" until “the servants af Huer 
tismo and other personalities of the old regime” were purged (rom all 
offices and a new government was established "composed of men denard 
to the Plan de Ayala, men who forthwith carry agrarian reforme inm 
pfactice."* For Palafox this document was fundamental. He recommended 
that Zapata have it widely distributed among the revolutionaries." 

Although the end was near, Carbajal and his cohorts still hoped for a 
deal. One veteran politico, for instance, wrote to Zapata ow behalf of a 
Citizens Committee for National Defense. He assured Zapata that Carbugal 
favored the Ayalan plan's proposals, especially those on the land questa! 
For this and other generous concessions he requested only that Zapsta suw- 
pend hostilities and send delegates to sign a treaty’ Carbajal bümoelt 
tendered equally bogus offers to Zapatista agents in Mexico Coty Tu two 
young students who interviewed him while he shaved one morning he 
made the amazing promise that he would turn over to Zapata the caperal, 
its arsenals, and its garrison. In exchange he asked only fer Zaputa's ved 
that he would respect “the lives and properties? of the metropolim. He a 
sured the boys that the southern chiefs could. achieve me 

ith Carranza, whom he peevishly described as “ghaung himsel? withy bis 

triumphs us 

These ficeting overtures excited no audience, however, at the Zapataa 
headquarters. Zapata still counted on getuag hw forces imen che diy om 
their own steam, possibly through the COoenbinateon ol aa apremng down 
town with an assault through the «wwburtn? And Palabra tollread ihe 
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activities of Zapatista agents with a keen eye, so that “the Revolution might 
not be prejudiced in any way." Although the Constitutionalists had now 
pushed through Guanajuato and into Querétaro and daily strengthened 
their bargaining position, Zapata remained bitterly opposed to talks. 'The 
only dealings he approved of were with army officers, whom he evidently 
trusted more than politicians. He sent one envoy directly to them, a reliable 
revolutionary who had attended the National Military College. And on 
August 10 he published a decree offering amnesty to officers not guilty of 
civil crimes and to the troops in general? 

By now the Constitutionalist armies were so close to the city that the 
most Zapata could have gained would have been a joint occupation. Sur- 
prisingly, he gained no role at all. In the end the metropolitan politicos 
decided to treat exclusively with Carranza's representatives, and Zapata 
could not stop them. On August 13 at Teoloyucan, a little town in north- 
central Mexico State, authorities from the War Department surrendered 
the federal army to the leading Constitutionalist general, Álvaro Obregón; 
not even a Zapatista observer was present. In a flash the Teoloyucan treaties 
revealed a grim truth about the revolution. The crucial victory the Mex- 
ican people had just won, in a hard eighteen months and largely by their 
own devices—this victory they had accomplished as in-laws, not as blood 
kin, in cooperation but not in union. The question that now charged their 
relations was whether the various leaders they had created almost in their 
own image could combine to organize and save their victory. 

Although the treaties might deny the Zapatistas, they could not make 
them disappear. True, Zapata had missed a good political chance; but at 
least, in avoiding disreputable compromises, he had failed in full revolu- 
tionary honor. Clearly the Zapatistas had helped to overthrow Huerta and 
to drive the revolution, its discoveries and its hopes, into the course of the 
nation's history. Indeed, as anyone in the capital could see, there the Zapa- 
tistas undeniably were, the lights from their campfires on the mountains to 
the south flickering in the August night. 


! Palafox to Ángel Barrios, August 7, 1914, AA. 
? Cited in Magaña: op. cit., IV, 209-10. 
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“They're all a bunch of bastards.” 


PTER BICHTEEN MONTHS OF CIVIL war Mexico City had again fallen to 
the revolutionaries. And tentatively, then jubilantly, people fram 
Sonora to Chiapas celebrated the return of peace. Peace was news, like an. 
earthquake or a miracle. On street corners the balladeers sang about i’ 
Of all the states Morelos had probably most reason for relief. lu rich 
countryside lay devastated. Only a few sugar plantations. had 
anything of a harvest, and that under Zapausta ARI the ieders 
seen their business "almost paralyzed.”? The state's district seat, even 
capital, were ghost towns—the houses and she ps empty, rovilena. 
by fires that left the cracked and broken wall black with amoke. la th 
villages summer weeds were thriving in the sueet riu. la the last 
alone Morelos had lost over one fifth of ts total populenam? | 
But although there was peace, there was ow rasia Morelos ar 
other state. Again Mexico's revolutwnary leaders prowed unable wi 
! See the songs cied in Simmons fp coh, p» (mp set 
2 El hacendado mexicano, XX, ayi (Prvan ita). at) ote Camo), Oey 
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forces for the sake of their common popular cause. Before, with Madero, 
they had quarreled over what the revolution was; now, after Huerta, they 
quarreled only over how to manage and guarantee it. But the divisions 
were nonetheless bitter. 

Two major parties grappled for control. Both were factions within the 
Constitutionalist movement. One was the group supporting Governor 
Venustiano Carranza, the founding father of the movement and now its 
First Chief. The other was the opposition that had collected around Fran- 
cisco Villa, the onetime bandit who had become the most powerful 
revolutionary general in the country, “the Centaur of the North.” Superfici- 
ally the Villistas and the Carrancistas resembled each other. Both had mili- 
tary organizations, Villa’s being his famous Division of the North and 
Carranza’s the Divisions of the Northeast and the Northwest. And both 
still seemed incoherent conglomerations of rival elements, with former 
Maderistas on both sides, as well as many parvenu revolutionaries and even 
some old cientificos and Reyistas. A visiting American muckraker could tell 
them apart only by finding out which enjoyed the support of Wall Street.* 

But as the American sensed, there was more at stake than power. In 
deciding which party to join, a young Mexican journalist perceived the 
difference. His words on Villismo, which he finally joined, reveal a nice 
insight into its character. “Descontentadiza,” he called it, and “libérrima, 
inconsciente, arrolladora”—restless and hard to please, utterly free, uncon- 
scious, overwhelming.” More a force of nature than of politics, the Vil- 
lista party was commotion rampant. These northern drifters could give 
their populism no real point. Cowboys, muleskinners, bandits, railroad 
laborers, peddlers, refugee peons, the Villistas had no definite class in- 
terests or local attachments. And to certain ambitious operators, like Gen- 
eral Felipe Angeles, this disorder was an opportunity. Repudiating Huerta, 
Angeles had joined the revolution in hopes of becoming its military boss 
and later, perhaps, president. The headquarters he found easiest to master- 
mind, because no one else could or would, was Villa’s; and there he based 
his intrigues. But even he could not give a clear direction to Villismo. 


* Lincoln Steffens: Autobiography (New York, 1931), p. 715. According to him, 
Villa carried the taint. 

5 Martín Luis Guzmán: El Águila y la Serpiente (gth edn., México, 1962), pp. 
213-14. 

ê Luis Fernando Amaya C.: La Soberana Convención Revolucionaria, 1914- 
1916 (México, 1966), pp. 17-18, 24-5. Basilio Rojas: La Soberana Convención de 
Aguascalientes (México, 1961), p. 6r. 
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Villa was the very incarnation of irregularity, and bis men took him es à 
model. 

Carranza's party, on the other hand, rosted wn ite chime w borma 
legitimacy. The new, nationalist entrepreneurs who composed ys bagh 
command and local cadres were intensely more deliberate than the Vil. 
listas. If they plundered, it was not for fun but on business. The fortunes 
the Carrancista generals sought were huge beyond the drifters’ dream, 
guaranteed, and (the utmost requisite! ) officially certhed and «xciallly 
acceptable. And to achieve them they had a positive, unequi vaca] pobey. 
First they would purge the government completely, which was why they 
feared Angeles, who they suspected would compromise with ha old army 
colleagues to win power. And then they would organize their own regime, 
a sound system of reform in which they could succeed—to the presidency. 

At the edge of this contest stood the Zapaustas. Like Villismo, their 
movement was populist, unofficial. But their party, born of the indeperdens 
Ayala revolution, enjoyed extraordinary political solidarity. In olaticm 
and poverty the Zapatistas had carly secured a solid base in Mordos's vib 
lages and defined their purpose as the defense of the pueblos And recent 
recruits had tightened their cohesion with a stringent and militant ideo) 
ogy. The newcomers were metropolitan intellectuals, refugees from the 
anarcho-syndicalist House of the World Worker, which Huerta had chased 
in May 1914. On being outlawed, the World Workers split. Many went 
underground in the capital, later to join the Carrancwtas and help organize 
workers into Red Battalions. Others escaped south into Morelos or kept 
close contact with those who did—lke Antonio Diaz Su y Gama, 
Rafael Pérez Taylor, Luis Méndez, Miguel Mendoza López 
and Octavio Jahn. The men going south, aufied radicali all, followed no 
special anarcho-syndicalist line. Pérez Taylor, Mendez, amd Mendoza L- 


Schwerdtfeger concerned themselves mainly with the urban woking cann 
and seemed vaguely Marxist. Jahn was a French rrsudacalst, repurediy 2 
veteran of the 1871 Paris Commune. And Soto y Gamma, a young bwya 
who had helped found both the Liberal movement in tigy and the Socalwr 
Party in 1912, was a passionate disciple of. Toby» and. Keopralin's eremd. 
of the good peasant.’ But together these profana revolutwnarum in 
vided a theory, in the latest jargon, of “Laod aed. Liey” Amd ai ie 
Zapatista headquarters Palafox wok them in sod gave hem rios e. 
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retarial assignments. Soto y Gama took the lead in elaborating and re- 
fining ideas; the doctrine of agrarismo and the cult of the agraristas that 
emerged were chiefly his work. Thus through the summer and fall of 1914 
the Zapatistas seemed increasingly to propose agrarianism not merely as a 
necessary element of national policy but as the paramount or even ex- 
clusive policy. Zapata himself and his native chiefs were not actually so 
ambitious: they never changed the modest slogan of the Ayala plan, 
“Reform, Liberty, Justice, and Law.” But their local intransigence ap- 
parently confirmed their new agents’ rigid proclamations. 

Already by the time of their victory over Huerta, the nation’s leading 
chiefs had started preparing for the new round politically as well as 
militarily. In Chihuahua Villa and Angeles had retired to build their 
strength. And in the center and south the informal cooperation between 
Constitutionalists and Zapatistas in the field—the comradely deals that had 
developed especially in Michoacan, Mexico State, and the Federal District— 
soon stopped.* 

The Carrancistas laid out their claims unmistakably. On the evening of 
the day the federal army surrendered to Obregón, August 13, Zapatista 
reconnaissance patrols noted that the federals were not evacuating the 
little towns they still garrisoned in the southern part of the Federal District 
until Constitutionalists replaced them at their posts.? Unknown to the 
Zapatistas, this transaction followed to the letter the surrender Obregon 
had negotiated earlier that day at Teoloyucan. Thus the Carrancistas 
blocked Zapata’s way into the capital. 

The Zapatista chiefs should not have been surprised by this hostility. 
They had already heard that in the north the Constitutionalists had wiped 
out the few chiefs there who adhered to the Ayala plan? And Zapata 
himself had never made any secret of his independence from the lordly 
Carranza. As early as May 1913 he had publicly referred not to Carranza 

8 Magaña: op. cit, IV, 275-92. Romero Flores: op. cit, pp. 124-5. I. Thord- 
Gray: Gringo Rebel (Mexico, 1913-1914) (3rd edn., Coral Gables, 1961), pp. 380-7. 

? Magaña: op. cit., IV, 240. Thord-Gray: op. cit., p. 388. 

1See Articles 3 and 4 of the Evacuation and Dissolution Conditions, in Juan 
Barragán: Historia del Ejército y de la Revolución Constitucionalista, 2 vols. (México, 
1946), I, 600-2. See also Obregón's general orders to Lucio Blanco, whose troops 
relieved the federals in the villages south of Mexico City, in Armando de María y 
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alone but to several chiefs as the bearers of the "armos mevernens od. the 
North."* By October 1913 he had noticed the unusual chume of the Waa 
rancista movernent.”* Sall, when he appourted “ambassadors” to arrange a 
union with the northerners, he sent them net ti Carranza's header neri 
only but to six other chiefs as well In February 1914 a Constitutional 
agent conferred several times with Zapata, urging him “to jare homaelf in 
accord with General [sic] Carranza, or better said, recognize him without 
qualifications and unconditionally. By taking thi step, he awured Zapata 
that "he would soon scc himself and his party satu fied in their. polucal 
and agrarian aspirations.” But this and other Consuuronale: chort 
proved fruitless. "My arguments were heard,” the agem later lamented, 
"but not heeded, and finally were rejected.” “You see,” Zapata had told 
him "how no one, not even Villa, recognizes Sr. Carranza? Toward the 
end of the war, having received ugly reports about Carranza from añarcho- 
syndicalists and from desperate conservatives, Zapata advanced he pro 
tion. Not only would he not recognize Carranza as Firrt Chief, he told a 
Carrancista envoy—Gerardo Murillo, a World Worker intellectaa] betwer 
known as the painter Dr. Atl—but he now insisted also that “all the revo 
lutionaries of the Republic recognize the Plan de Ayala,” which named 
him, Zapata, Supreme Chief while a national junta designated an. interim 
president.’ Soon afterward, Zapata's secretarics, Palafox, Soto y Gama, and 
Reynaldo Lecona, censured Carranza to other Carrancista emways as an 
“unhealthy element" and "a bourgeois . .. who therefore could not recoge 
nize the Plan de Ayala." And under their influence Zapata even impugned 
Carranza's personal sincerity. The day after Carranza arrived @ Mein 
City, Zapata wrote freely to Lucio Blanco, one of the three oc four hi 
ranking Constitutionalist generals: ^I will tell you in all frankoen that Unde 
Carranza does not inspire much confidence in me. | see ia him muh 
ambition, and a disposition to fool the people. ™ 

And if the Carrancistas had refused the Zapstistas cry imn the capital, 
the Zapatistas had also permitted no trespaaing on chew dora. During: 
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these days some three hundred Constitutionalists in search of pasture for 
the northern armies’ horses and mules moved a large herd into the up- 
land plains around Chalco. The Zapatista commander there surrounded 
and disarmed them, and sent them as prisoners to the southern headquar- 
ters at Yautepec. There the troops were set free, but the officers remained in 
custody.’ 

Moreover it was no secret that Zapatistas had had dealings with Villa, 
Carranza’s most dangerous rival. As soon as Villa became prominent in 
the Constitutionalist campaigns, Zapata had recognized him as a chief of 
the same rank as Carranza. Villa was the first of the seven chiefs to whom 
he had directed his “ambassadors.” And in November 1913 a personal 
liaison actually commenced. For lack of funds the Zapatista “ambassadors” 
were not able to go north, but Gildardo Magaña did go at his own expense. 
The year before, during Madero’s regime, young Magaña had spent some 
months in the Mexico City penitentiary with Villa. There, having helped 
him with the rudiments of reading and writing, he had earned Villa’s 
friendship. He had also explained the Plan de Ayala to him.’ So when 
Magaña reached Matamoros, by the roundabout way of Veracruz, Havana, 
and New Orleans, he naturally considered Villa his most likely northern 
prospect? And no obstacles hindered him. Carranza was then on the 
other side of the country in Sonora; and the revolutionary general running 
the states of Tamaulipas and Nuevo León, which he had to cross to get 
to Villa in Chihuahua, was Lucio Blanco, who had himself recently 
earned a reputation for agrarian sympathies by expropriating a local haci- 
enda and dividing it among its peons. Chief of Blanco’s staff was a close 
childhood friend of Magaña's, Francisco Múgica. In this climate Magaña's 
hopes flourished, and shortly after Villa’s dramatic victory at Ciudad 
Juarez on November 16, he headed there for a conference. It was impos- 
sible to tell how firm Villa’s “social” devotion was, but at least to his well- 
wisher Magaña he sounded sincere. He had turned down Carranza’s 
proposals to repeal the few agrarian reforms initiated earlier in Chihuahua 
under a Maderista regime. He was even planning to set up a state agrarian 
commission to continue them. He also praised other northern chiefs with 
agrarian sympathies, like Calixto Contreras and Orestes Pereyra in his 
native Durango. And although he had never met his compañerito Zapata, 
he agreed warmly with his desire for the union of "revolutionaries of 

? Magaña: op. cit., IV, 242. 

1 Ibid., II, 146-64. 

2 For his account of the trip, see ibid., III, 271-4. 
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principle." To prove his interest, he started a owrrespondence with Zapata” 

By March 1914 Villista agents had an attentive audience in Zapera- 
the news they brought could excite a general junta wi leaching vutbern 
chiefs. By mid-August, reports were current in Mei f aty of how Vil 
lista envoys were respected figures at the Zapatista headquarters, One Vil E 
lista, with whom Magaña had carlier conferred, came apeciówally w ak 
Zapata to “show himself energetically against. Carranza.” 

In the Carrancista camp, however, many chiefs also valued an under 
standing with Zapata. Radicals themselves, they appreciated his ruge 
for agrarian reform. Besides, they feared the ultimate comexquences of 
losing him to Villa. A Villa-Zapata axis would obstruct the Comotupeo 
alist seizure of power, which might permit an astute conservative clique ta 
take charge. Especially they feared Felipe Angeles, with his federal leyabties 
and connections. Even to forestall his rise, they dared not broach the sab» 
ject of Zapata to their First Chief. To Carranza, Zapata's “rabble” war the 
same as Emilio Vázquez's 1912 "mob," and neither much better than 
Orozco's traitors, with whom both had allied against Madero, and he 
absolutely refused any union with the Morclos movement * But inde 
pendently, while Villa and Zapata slowly cultivated their matual relacion, 
Carrancista spokesmen in the center and south had done what they could 
to sway Zapata to their side, or at least to keep him away from Villa On 
July 27 Carranza's private secretary wrote to Zapata, offering hem military 
supplies in return for support of the First Chief." Then came Dr. Ads 
interview in Yautepec. 

These Carrancistas saw their main hope in the fact that Zapara had bor 
formally committed himself to Villa. The southern connection wath the 

| movement remained casual and cauuous Nor had Zapata 
turned absolutely against the Carrancistas, for in Michoecdn, Guerrero, 
Mexico, and Puebla he remained at peace with them. But thw was oe Mm 
of sympathies. It was simply that Zapata trusted no other namemal leader; 
and until he did, he would stay independent. Revolutaons mill come and. 
revolutions will go," he had told the Carrancinta agent io Pebruary, "bur |. 


3 For the conference, see ibid , II, yA 
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will continue with mine.” Such a stand Villa could tolerate, even encour- 
age. But Carranza could never tolerate it, much less recognize it: inde- 
pendent revolution jeopardized his claim to the chieftainship of all 
legitimate resistance to Huerta. As Zapata’s southern operations succeeded, 
Carranza grew more annoyed and more intransigent. It became increas- 
ingly difficult for his subordinates to prepare for any compromise. 

Still, when the war ended, nothing formal took place—even after the 
Carrancistas closed up the Zapatistas’ way into the capital and thus openly 
posed for the first time the possibility of an alliance between Villa and 
Zapata. Despite resentment on both sides, the passage to an understand- 
ing remained clear for the time being. No revolutionary chief so dominated 
his camp that he could proceed crudely over the feelings of his lieutenants. 
And before public commitments occurred, many Carrancista leaders felt 
regular negotiations were necessary—whether to satisfy their reformist 
fellow officers that Zapata was impossible to deal with, to weaken the re- 
solve of enemy officers, or actually to see if any chance remained for a 
political settlement. And the Zapatista leaders responded for similar rea- 
sons—to unify themselves, to divide the other camp, and to try out their 
own hopes for peace. Besides, the people were groaning for a rest. And so 
talks began. 

After Obregón occupied Mexico City, Carrancistas and Zapatistas con- 
ferred almost daily. While Carranza waited at Tlalnepantla to enter the 
capital, a self-styled Zapatista agent, Alfredo Serratos, interviewed him and 
other leaders and agreed to take their offers to Zapata. There also two 
members of de la O's staff saw the First Chief on their own account? And 
their visit impressed Carranza sufficiently for him to write to Zapata, sug- 
gesting a “personal interview" wherever Zapata might choose? Among 
the Carrancista officers in Mexico City angling for a deal with Zapata, 
Lucio Blanco took the lead. Realizing the danger of revolutionary divi- 
sions, he met in strict secrecy with four other Carrancista generals on 
August 17 and decided to send a confidential agent south. The agent was 
to deliver Blanco’s personal gift to Zapata, a .44 Colt revolver with gold 
inlay, and to assure Zapata that there were Constitutionalist chiefs who 
would force Carranza to enact agrarian reforms.’ Then on August 18 Dr. 
Atl intervened again by writing Zapata on Blanco’s behalf about a con- 
ference. 

5 Magaña: op. cit., IV, 247-51. 

? Carranza to Zapata, August 17, 1914, AZ, 27: 17. 

! Thord-Gray: op. cit., pp. 395-8. 
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But though the exchanges continued, they del noc establish priced 
for mutual accommodation or even slacken the tenuon On bee clum 
to executive authority through the Plan de Guadalupe Carranta sue 
adamant. He wanted peace, but he would not comprime. Franog bwe 
Mexico's very existence as a nation if Villa's party took. power, he sr ip 
Zapata only an accomplice to Villa's subversive work of disorder. Anything 
Zapata did was bad, even if Carranza had propose similar actin. "Tha 
business of dividing up the land is ridiculous,” he told cneoys from de 
la O, when he himself had already declared that land reform wee inev 
itable. What counted for Carranza was that reform have an o(fecral source, 
that it literally issue from a metropohtan office. And to him the Lipstiatas 
were only country renegades, upstart ficld hands who knew nothing ef 
government. If they had fought Huerta, so also they had backed Orusco 
against Madero. He warned onc Zapatista commission. that unless. the 
southerners laid down their arms he would order attacks against them “as 
bandits."? 

Zapata was no less stubborn. For him also the sore point was the conu 
tution of an interim government, which would control the elections of the 
new federal and statc regimes. If Carranza became president, Zapata bes 
lieved with good reason, he would sufle the southern movement and disable 
the agrarian cause. In Zapata's eyes only a regime constituted 2cnrdiog 
his Ayala plan could guarantee the eventual enactment and enforcem 
of agrarian reform. This was not because of the plans refor med Aruele 
which declared hin the revolution's Jefe Supremo, but because af Artele 
ra, which provided the machinery to replace him—2 grand junta of the 
chiefs of the nation's great popular armies, which itich would mame 
interim president. And like Carranza, Zapata would admi no o 
mise before recognition of his plan. The informaten his secretaries com 
tinually gave him about Carranza confirmed him w his atom: t 
northern First Chief, so went repor.s, was a thieving, ambo old c 
surrounded by conniving lawyers indifferent to the musenes ed e 

a 


In careful disrespect he refused w dignily bu agens m Carranza 
formal delegates. To Carranza himself he wrote that “the peruana s 
have approached you as representatives of mune are ovt, amd 1 have 
representative at all in Mexico City” Noung that “the viumph. ol t 
cause of the people, which you say has arrived," would mot in fact be 

2 Magaña: op. ct., IV, 361759 
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“until the revolution of the Plan de Ayala enters” the capital, he stated how 
“very necessary” it was for Carranza and the other northern chiefs to sign 
the southern plan. As for the personal interview Carranza had suggested, 
Zapata declared his readiness for it: “for which,” he concluded, “I recom- 
mend that you come to this city of Yautepec, where we will talk in full 
freedom . . .** 

From Zapatista headquarters regular propaganda issued against the 
would-be First Chief. To Villa Zapata wrote that Carranza's presidential 
aspirations were "very dangerous." The old man's greediness would cause 
another war, he said, "for in no way will we revolutionaries who sustain 
the [Ayala] plan permit it to be mocked in the slightest.” In Mexico City 
a Zapatista agent told the Brazilian minister that his chief "would never 
recognize Carranza.”* And over Amador Salazar’s signature there ap- 
peared a curious, confused manifesto, probably composed by Montaño, 
wherein he declared his misgivings that "Sefior Carranza, already in pos- 
session of the Provisional Government of the Republic [,] has not yet 
made any frank unreserved statement as to his attitude toward our General 
in Chief Emiliano Zapata . . .” On August 23 Zapata made his first bid 
for United States attention in a long open letter to President Wilson, in 
which he condemned "Mr. V. Carranza and his clique of ambitious politi- 
cians.”* Two days later he wrote to Villa again that “the time has come for 
a provisional government to be set up" by the revolutionary chiefs. If Car- 
ranza proceeded otherwise, Zapata boasted of “70,000 men with Mausers” 
who would fight the war to the end? Privately he did not underestimate the 
Carrancista forces. About this time Soto y Gama predicted sanguinely to 
him the Carranza would fade away in at least a year or two. Zapata dis- 
agreed: it would take much longer, he foresaw, until Carranza's generals 
grew exasperated and deserted him. But as long as it took he would hold 
out.! 

The pressures for peace remained strong, however. The metropolitan 
press reinforced them by publishing rumors of Carrancistas and Zapatistas 


% Zapata to Carranza, August 17, 1914, AA. 

5 Zapata to Villa, August 21, 1914, AZ, 27: 17. 

Canova to the secretary of state, August 21, 1914, NA, 59: 812.00/12959. 

TTo the Liberating Army of the Republic of Mexico, August 23, 1914, ibid., 
13006 1/2. 

8 Zapata to Wilson, August 23, 1914, AZ, 27: 17, and NA, 59: 812.00/12998 1/2. 

® Zapata to Villa, August 25, 1914, AZ, 27: 17. 

! Personal interview with Soto y Gama. 
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exchanging views.’ Most important, the American consular agente io the 
capital tried to sponsor negotiations, Indirectly their cfforty did brog shar 
the only formal talks that took place between the two parties 

For months the Americans had hoped to bring Zapatistas and Comer 
tutionalists together “to insure cooperation in the establishment and 
maintenance of peace” after Huerta fell? And on August 23 Carranza 
“intimated” to onc agent, John Silliman, "that postibly the good offices af 
the United States might be effective in arranging a conference with Zapata 
and himself.”* Almost certainly he intended that the Americans should 
invite Zapata to Mexico City, which would require Zapata to humble hem 
self politically or discredit himself diplomatically. The next day Carranza 
= nes outright that he would em an offer hon him “to arrange 

nference" with Zapata.’ This was "a delicate matter,” as the agent knew, 
— "X resolved it discreetly by having a representative of the American 
Red Cross convey the desire for talks to Zapata. The Red Crom agent, 
Charles Jenkinson, had "a lengthy and confidential conference with Zapata" 
on August 25. But his report was discouraging. Zapata s attifusle usara 
Carranza was “decidedly unfriendly,” Jenkinson observed Altberogh the 
southern chief insisted "that a conference between Carranza and himself n 
imperatively necessary," he repeated that "it must be at his owe military 
camp." Jenkinson also found "Villa emissarics with Zapata” and remarked 
that "they were treated with the highest consideration.” Neverthclew-—and 
no doubt to Carranza's dismay—he judged it “quite proteble that Zapata 
would compromise on some nearer place for conference at American vage 
gestion but not otherwise." These views Silliman and Jenkinsen recounted 
to Carranza on August 26, although "it was not considered cx pedienit to ge 
into 
ood now in a difficult bind. Having asked for the American 
tervention, he could hardly condemn its fruits. However, cic rcanngly 
sensitive as he was to foreign meddling in Mexican affair, be did mot want 
agents of the United States government really involved in oegtidtasns be 
tween him and his domestic rivals. Therefore, bendiog m keep (mm bwest- 
ing, he gambled. On the one hand, he dwi cart shwmae the pomatelary of 
American mediation. Although he reyocter! again the propemal that he meet 
Zapata at Yautepec, and although, as Sillienan atn, he ‘anli contunem m 


13 E] Liberal, August 18-20, 1914 
3 Lind to the secretary of state, April & ira NA Sv Praec 
* Silliman to the secretary of war, Agent is 1914 Swi, cy 
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belittle Zapata,” he did indicate that if all other contacts failed he would let 
the United States President furnish intermediaries for the bargaining. On 
the other hand, he reserved the right to play out his own dealings with 
Zapata first. Thus he restored Mexican control over negotiations, on the 
condition that he engage in them. 

Luckily for him the latest Carrancista delegate to Zapata now filed a 
promising report. This was the work of Juan Sarabia, a former Liberal, 
former editor of the Diario del Hogar, which had first published the Ayala 
plan, and an old friend of Antonio Díaz Soto y Gama. Authorized by the 
Federal District chief of police, he and an aide, Ramón Barrenechea, had 
gone to Cuernavaca "to confer with General Zapata about achieving the 
unification of the armies of the North and South in order to consummate 
the peace which the Fatherland needs so much."" Once in Morelos, Sarabia 
had taken the opportunity to size up Zapata, his headquarters, and his 
forces. None impressed him. The southern army was well supplied from the 
materiél captured in Cuernavaca, but, despite Zapata's boasts, Sarabia . 
learned that it comprised active units of only fifteen thousand men—and 
those still poorly trained and organized. At headquarters Palafox held the | 
staff “completely in check,” but to Sarabia he seemed “a mediocrity de 
pueblo (in all senses).” Zapata himself was “like a Messiah” to his partisans, 
but “of education or politics,” Sarabia concluded, “he has not even a 
notion. ... He is puffed up with pride . . .” Still Sarabia found reasons for 
hope. The other secretaries around the headquarters—Soto y Gama, Luis 
T. Navarro, Genaro Amezcua, and Montafio—he regarded as intelligent 
and amenable souls, “good friends of mine [who] ...in a given case would 
do something for peace.” 

Even Zapata, he believed, might respond to the right appeal. When 
Amezcua explained to his chief that Sarabia bore a letter from Antonio 
Villarreal, Zapata had shown immediate interest. He knew Villarreal as 
another comrade of Soto y Gama’s in the Liberal Party, and had heard 
from Magaña of the agrarian reforms Villarreal had recently carried out 
as revolutionary governor of Nuevo León. Just four days before he had 


6 Silliman to the secretary of state, August 26, 1914, ibid., 13015. 

7 For this conference, see Sarabia’s report of the arrangements between Ramon 
R. Barrenechea and Emiliano Zapata, August 25, 1914, ARD, 11: 31: 64, and Sarabia 
to John Kenneth Turner, January 26, 1915, cited in Carlos Basave del Castillo Negrete: 
Notas para la historia de la Convencién Revolucionaria (1914-1915) (México, 1947), 
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written to Villarreal, praising him as ^a patriot anel an beororahl? quao 
who will know how to defend the cause of the people“ And now to haralaa 
he spoke "very highly" of him again, and of Luis Cabrera and Las» Blanco 
as well. On Amezcua's suggestion, without comulung Palafox, he gave 
Sarabia written authority to invite Villarreal, Cabrera, anal Blancs t owner 
in Cuernavaca. In the note he expressed his "best wnhes w arnwe st a 
cordial arrangement with all revolutionaries who sustained the same po 
ciples.” 

On balance, then, Sarabia reported to Carranza that it would aot be 
“difficult, much less impossible, to have [Zapata] enter into a vaustacmery 
deal." Hc advised that onc last commission go to Morelos, and that Luce 
Blanco and Villarreal compose it. He further advised that the Carrancistas 
even grant Zapata his demand for a national revolutionary junta to Dame 
the interim president, since the Carrancistas were so numerous that they 
could control it. And if this last effort at peace failed, he said, it would mox 
take a long campaign to starve the Zapatistas out. 

Carranza remained as skeptical as ever, but to keep the Americans out 
| of his business he had to negotiate. Indeed the circumstances of these valla 
would be as favorable as he could get: because of the Zapata vitara, he 
would not have to attend the conference in person but could send the 
envoys Zapata had asked to sec. So he appointed the commen. He sie 
piciously did not let Blanco go, and he did not authorize the delegates to 
grant any concessions. But in the general excitement these reser vations went 
unnoticed. And on August 27 the commission left for the wowth—Lan 
Cabrera, then Carranza's closest civilian adviser, and Villarreal, accoen- 
= panied by the go-between Sarabia. To the revolutionary editors of El Liberal 

it seemed "almost a certainty that a favorable result will be reached.” la 

their pages Dr. Atl rhapsodized about his own “long conference” with 
- Zapata a month before and referred to “the natwenal esteem” owed mi the 
“tenacious and invincible” southern warriors “I have the Arm convenio,” 
he declared, ". . . that General Antonio 1 Villarreal and Attorney Lan 
Cabrera will be able tomorrow to bring to the inbabwants af the capital 
and to . . . the whole nation the word that is necewa’y, mot only for our. pasce 
but also to do justice."* 
This was a fantasy. When the Carrancetas arrived m Careers 10 


* Zapata to Villarreal, August 21, 19/4. cd œ Magd op mt, V, as 
* El Liberal, August 28 and » 1914 
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talk, their surprise at what they saw immediately betrayed how slight were 
the chances for an understanding. For as they came down into that ruined, 
provincial capital they entered a world completely different from Mexico 
City. Cuernavaca had become a town that Morelos’s common country 
people had taken over, camped in, and turned into their own. And all the 
strengths and weaknesses of common country people pervaded the town’s 
atmosphere. To their discomfort, the Constitutionalists could not tell who 
was a chief and who was not: except for stray charros, Zapatista leaders 
dressed like their followers in the sandals and white work clothes all 
Morelos farmers wore. Many could not read or write. And when they 
voiced their opinions in meetings, it was in the manner of simple folk dis- 
tinguished less for eloquence than for dumb courage—with a meandering 
and ungrammatical and then suddenly straightforward honesty. 

Worst for the Carrancista envoys was the provincial suspicion they en- 
countered. As wordly men accustomed to variety of scene and company, and 
to the sociable courtesies of politicians, they found themselves offended by 
the plain, bitter pride the Ayala revolutionaries took in their local cause. 
“The only form by which the Zapatistas understand the triumph of the 
Revolution,” Cabrera and Villarreal later reported, “is for the Plan de Ayala 
to triumph in all its parts... . The very name of the Plan de Ayala is so 
important that it is believed indispensable to mention it as accepted in 
order to convince the [southern] revolutionaries that [their] plan has tri- 
umphed."! 

The enmity the invited envoys sensed was in part a deliberate creation, 
emanating from the Zapatista headquarters. There Palafox, whose authority 
his aides had breached in suggesting the talks, had recovered control and 
reinstated his policy of no compromise. For him, to concede powers to Za- 
pata's rival Carranza was to favor the careers of his own rivals in the Car- 
rancista headquarters; and this generosity he was no longer capable of. 
During the last months he had developed a consuming itch for command. 
His signature, once modest and clear, was now grand and full, tumescent. 
Little Manuel Palafox had become a figure of national prominence, a po- 
tential minister at least. If he could help engineer the disgrace of Carranza 
and the disintegration of the Carrancista party, he would certainly take a 
seat in the revolutionary cabinet. 

Backing him in his plan to embarrass the Carrancista agent was a recent 
arrival in the southern camp, Alfredo Serratos. The evident aim of this 
Zapatista-come-lately was also self-promotion. Already he had intervened in 


! For this report to Carranza, see Magana: op. cit., V, 82-90. 
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relauons between Carranza and Zapata, fabely claiming belore cach chiet 

that he represented the other. An old Maderista ana a frend of Soto , 
Gama, Serratos dishked Palafox personally—"a perverse amd sanguemary 

man,” he later dubbed him—but for the moment he sw allowed hie dingus 

and encouraged Palafox. It may be that Serrat. was secretly a Villa 
agent: he had been a man of political and military mark im Heelalges which 

was Felipe Ángeles's native state, he later cooperated closely with Angela, 

and he finally returned north to join the Villista army! In any case the 

role he now assumed was to intensify the antagonism between Carranza 
and Zapata. But the xenophobia in Morelos did not originate with Palabirx 
and Serratos, outlanders themselves. 

The real source of the current suspicion was the fear prevailing an the. 
state, a fear born of the abuses and treachery strangers had perpetrated there 
in the past. Again perfectly representative of his people's feelings—ewen in 
their weakness—was Zapata, the chief of Morelos. Zapata knew the im» 
portance of the meeting with Villarreal and Cabrera. It offered hopes foe 
the integration of the local reforms he and his men had alisady won into a 
national system. But it was precisely the meeting's importante har made jt 
dreadful to him. In some uncanny way the common people of More had 
picked a leader they could not have been surer of: that is, Zapata could me 
have felt morc responsible toward them. A man obsessed with staying true, 
he could not betray a promise for the life of him. But courage of onc kiad 
can hint at cowardice of another; and Zapata was afraid—not ftw himet, 
but of himself, of unwittingly betraying the trust his peers and thar pork 
had invested in him. This was why he hated Mexico City: why ia ipm, 
after his release from the army, he quit a promising job in Diaz's wow lows 
metropolitan stables and came home instead to Ancnccuhoo, why ha rg 
Zapatista agents told Carranza their chief would ne come m the capital 
to confer. To Zapata, as the agents said, Mexico City was “a nest of pot 

,cians and a focus for intrigues.”? Zapata himself minced me words anno 
politicians. “Those cabrones!” he called them in a later ooveraten with 


Ville. “As soon as they sec a little chance, right away they want to get n 
on it, and they take off to brown-nose the next big shoe om due re! The 
why I've busted all those cabrones. | can't stand them. .. . They've alll a 


2 Jesús Hernández Bravo “El General Serratos Comment » Zapas y Km de 
Defiende,” El Hombre Libre, May 28, 1917 Allredo Servum: “El Cmm onem 
Refuta Unas Apreciaciones,” sel, June 2. 1917, 20d Toome pami le hme A 
abrazo Villa Zapata," El Universal Gráfica Newomber 24 and 0. và 
? Magaña: op. at, IV, 251. 
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bunch of bastards.”* He would go to Mexico Cty, his agents had told Car- 
ranza, "only when circumstances permitted nothing else and always to stay 
only as long as necessary." But now Mexico City had come to him. Could 
he trust his plain horsedealer's sense to tell a trick from a deal? As Palafox 
reminded him, the northerners had never shown any "social preoccupation" 
like that in the Ayala plan. With rage he must have remembered another 
series of August compromises three years before. 'The Carrancista envoys 
might be friendly, but they were strangers and they had come to talk high 
politics; and Zapata left town. 

'Thus, when Cabrera, Villarreal, and Sarabia arrived in Cuernavaca on 
Thursday afternoon, August 27, they learned that their host had gone—to 
Tlaltizapán, a quiet little tree-shaded town sixty-five miles to the south, a 
cool oasis among the steaming rice paddies around Jojutla. No explanation 
excused his departure. He would be back, the envoys were told, mañana. 

Such was the vacuum the Carrancista negotiators entered as they pre- 
pared to learn how they could win the Zapatistas away from Villa and 
prevent a new civil war. In their favor they felt there operated only one 
factor—the state’s exhaustion. A Carrancista agent had already reported 
that “several Zapatista chiefs of some significance . . . [were] resolved to 
abandon their chief Zapata in case he does not arrange something with 
Señor Carranza, for they are tired of such a long and cruel struggle . . .” 
Among the Zapatista troops, also, the agent reported a “marked desire for 
peace, for they feel their energies worn out and poverty giving the orders in 
their households.”* In his report Sarabia had also mentioned the ordinary 
soldiers’ “fatigue and desire to go home to work in peace.” Various Za- 
patistas had asked him, he said, what the Carrancistas were up to “because 
they wanted to rest. Naturally they do not renounce their beliefs, but one 
does notice in them the desire even to desert because of the misery they find 
themselves in; and if they do not do so, it is for the fear they have of being 
shot by a firing squad, which their chief Zapata would irremissibly do."* 
This exhaustion, the demoralized fatigue that dirt farmers and field hands 
collapsed into when they believed that they had fought enough and that 
there was no good cause to waste yet another planting season—this was the 
undertow of the tide of suspicion swelling over Cuernavaca. Ordinary 
people feared betrayal, but they also feared more war. 


* See the stenographic record of the Villa-Zapata interview, printed in Gonzalez 
Ramirez: Planes, pp. 113721. 

5 García Aragón to Robles Dominguez, August 5, 1914, ARD. 
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While they waited for Zapata to return, Cabrera and Villarres! agreed 
to unofficial discussions. The first wok place the evening of thor arrival 
Ominously, no local Zapatista chiefs attended—anly Palate, Serrats 
Soto y Gama, Amezcua, and a few other recently enlisted secretary, at 
least onc (Dr. Alfredo Cuarón) from Felipe Angeles's staff ' Reowgnamg 
their difficult situation, the Carrancistas mancuvered with appenpriare 
caution. But in Zapata's absence Palafox lorded it wver the meenng From 
his first words Sarabia noticed his “despouc, dominant, and presu Lemus 
character." Every slip by Cabrera and Villarreal—and even sene fatores en 
shp—Palafox turned into evidence of deceit. With obvios relink he dictaeed 
the course of the proceedings, intoxicated by his first starring role before a 
national audience. 

Cabrera and Villarreal could not get a word in edgcwisc. Carranza and 
the Consututionalist generals had to “submit unconditionally” to the Ayala 
plan, Palafox insisted. Until their “submission” oxcurred— "Palafox used 
this word," Sarabia said, not adherence—Zapata would refuse to comuder 
formal negotiations. Cabrera and Villarreal replied gingerly that they oodd 
accept the plan's “principles,” especially those about land reform, but sag 
gested that other national problems existed. which the Ayala plan did not 
treat. Why not call a convention to compose a general revolutionary 
program, incorporating the Zapausta demands on land reform wrth other 
legitimate plans? A proposition very similar to this Palafox himuelf ad- 
vanced a week later, admitting to an agrarista writer in Mevee City that 
the Ayala plan by no means offered solutions to all the naton's probleme, 
and that it would therefore form only part of national revolutionary policy.” 
But now, with Cabrera and Villarreal, he refused to comprame On the 
contrary he demanded "with idiotic stubbornness” that the Plan de Ayala 
be accepted "without changing a word, a comma" —bes very wards, Sarabwa 
recalled. Otherwise, he warned, the Zapatistas woald go w war agains 
Carranza. Reminded of how disastrous another civil was would be for their 
country, Palafox minimized the evil. He waved a paper which he wad wes 
"the letter from General Villa in which he subnet to the Plan de Ayala” 
In another war only Carranza would wiffer, he retenes in whas wraidd 
later prove a very painful misjudgment 

Friday came and still Zapata did not return, and Palalon called! amosar 
meeting. This time he wanted the do ósnsoos oial As Vilarreal amd 
1 Federico Cervantes: Felipe Angeles cn la Erit LL iiy aal 
(3rd edn., México, 1964). p. 173 
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Cabrera represented Carranza, he would represent Zapata: he asked for- 
mally for the envoy's credentials. They explained how they had happened to 
come—on Zapata’s indirect invitation at Sarabia’s prompting—and declared 
honestly that they were only Carranza’s “unofficial representatives” and 
carried no formal credentials or instructions. They did, however, have Car- 
ranza’s verbal authorization to treat certain matters in private with Zapata 
himself. This information, Cabrera and Villarreal later reported, “appeared 
to cause a certain surprise and not a little disappointment.” But Palafox 
went on with his vehement harangues: “The only basis of peace which the 
revolutionaries of the South admit,” the envoys heard again, “is . . . the 
absolute submission of the Constitutionalists to the Plan de Ayala in all its 
parts...” 

About noon on Saturday Zapata finally arrived. But the chances for 
serious negotiations still looked bad. At the dinner that Zapata, his chiefs 
and staff, and the envoys ate together, the southern attitude toward the 
Carrancistas was openly belligerent. Zapata himself, Sarabia remembered, 
was “reserved and shy”; but an allied chief, a great, burly burr-head from 
Sinaloa, Juan Banderas, accused the Carrancistas of having attacked his 
forces around Chalco, and Palafox, recalling “the rigor” with which he 
had prosecuted the Huertista commissioners a year before, led Sarabia to 
believe he might have the present envoys shot too. Sarabia could see Zapata 
growing angrier. 

Then came the formal discussions. They did not constitute a general 
junta of the southern chiefs, and they did not amount to real bargaining. 
Gathered that afternoon in the temporary headquarters in the Bank of 
Morelos were Zapata, Palafox, Serratos, and Banderas, and Cabrera, Villar- 
real, and Sarabia. For three hours the Carrancistas waited while Zapata 
talked in private with Palafox and Serratos, and Banderas tried to bait 
Villarreal into a fight. At last Zapata returned to the envoys “with an un- 
mistakable expression of concentrated fury.” To Cabrera’s diplomatic 
statement of Carranza’s desire for a personal interview, so that the two 
chiefs could work out an understanding, Zapata replied that he got along 
with everyone—“if not agreeably then screwing-fighting it out"—and that 
if Carranza wanted to see him, let him come to Cuernavaca. 

After this outburst Zapata hardly spoke. Palafox took over to reiterate 
his familiar demands that Carranza sign the Ayala plan and agree to all its 
provisions. When Zapata did speak, it was to ratify Palafox’s position. As 
the conference went on, Zapata grew increasingly furious—as if enraged by 


the very idea of discussing the petty rights and wrongs of what he had 
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fought three and a half years fer. The only active part he took i the tallo 
occurred when all the conferees had agreed that t9 carr termon io the 
Federal District the Carrancistas would formally surrender w the Layo wat a» 
the villages they already held south of Mexico City, and would ale arn 
over to them the town of Xochimilco, a strateg prize, the locatum of the 
capital's waterworks. This offer, Cabrera and Villarreal reperted, Zapata 
rejected “with energy” as “a favor.” But Palafox and Serrat persuaded 
him to accept it. 

The talks ended about eight thirty that evening, and left the Carrancutas 
thoroughly bewildered. More confusion followed. The Zapatestas had prom- 
ised the envoys passes so they could return through the limes to Mexico 
City that night, bur then at two a.m. on Sunday they were wid they would 
have to wait for another conference. Sarabia complained to his friends Soto 
y Gama and Amezcua the next morning and finally obtained the passes, and 
the exasperated envoys returned to compose their report. 

They now understood that a “conflict” was "imminent. between. the 
Revolution of the North and that of the South." They could only pute that 
Zapata had finally specified four conditions to "avoid the war.” Carranza 
and his generals had to sign the Ayala plan. Xochimilco would go to the 
southerners, Carranza would have to retire as the Executive Power, wr clse 
accept a representative from Zapata, probably Palafox, “with whose asoord 
transcendental decisions will be dictated and appointments to public posts 
will be made." And when these three demands were met, new formal com 
ferences would take place in the Zapatista headquarters w carry owt the 
electoral and agrarian provisions of the Ayala plan The terms were porenchy 
unacceptable; Cabrera thought Carranza might consent only vo De implicit 
demand for a decree on agrarian reform. But at least the convoys hal ob 
tained a clear and authoritative statement of the sauthern position. 

But they remained at a low to explain why th» ponton wa œ “un 
justified and ferocious.” Cabrera, Villarreal, and Saratna were meaty chans 
pions of agrarian reform. In their own party they had defended dhe Ayala 
movement as an authentic popular revolutum amd Zapata a ie eg roma 
chief. Yet in Morelos they har found óoly mvula Villyreral decided ther 
the fault was not Zapata's. As he wrote to de southero chaf, v seemed ae 
him that “all the ditficulnes, all the imiranngenim, all ihe ihresi vd mw 
came principally from Sr, Palalox 7 Catwere gave à umilas ouo. fo aa 
American agent, "that Zapata i weary of hghing bus private sxyetary 
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[Palafox]... imposes these conditions.”* To a Socialist friend in the United 
States Sarabia was less charitable in his judgment. “Zapata is an imbecile,” 
he wrote. “. . . although it appears that in good faith he wants to improve 
the humble people [sic], in practice he winds up a blind instrument of 
skillful rascals like Palafox and Serratos . . .” But these were reactions, not 
analyses. What counted was that Zapata had let Palafox’s tirades serve as his 
declaration of independence and that he stood by the demands of the con- 
ference. Unwittingly Sarabia confessed his inability to fathom what had 
happened: “I expected from [Zapata] and his people,” he wrote his Ameri- 
can friend, "something completely different from what I saw when I had 
the misfortune of knowing them up close.” 

In fact the conference carried special meanings for every individual 
Zapatista involved. For Palafox and Serratos the talks probably were an 
occasion to advance.a Villista connection, in order to further their own 
careers. For other Zapatistas like Soto y Gama and Amezcua, they were an 
opportunity to reunite the "revolutionaries of principle" and their anarcho- 
syndicalist aides in all three major camps— Villa's, Carranza's, and Zapata's. 
For many local rebel chiefs, they were proof that isolation remained the 
best policy. But for Zapata and probably to most Morelos country folk, they 
were only the critical phase in the months-old process of frustration with 
Carranza. 

In this last sense their outcome was foredoomed. First Chief Carranza 
sparked not the faintest sympathy among Morelos farmers and field hands. 
A senator in Porfirian congresses, a corpulent, imperious old man with a 
ruddy face, blue-tinted spectacles, and Boulanger whiskers, sitting in his 
saddle as if in a chair, Carranza was politically obsolete. Rebel and revo- 
lutionary he might now be, but in another world—an established and civi- 
lized world of clean linen, breakfast trays, high politics, and ice buckets for 
wine. If Zapata, whose natural arena was the country town of Cuautla, had 
become a Carrancista, it would have been an astoundingly shrewd maneu- 
ver; but it would have been a fluke. In this second August crisis, as in the 
first, Morelos country folk acted through Zapata; and as they drew back 
from Carranza in disgust, distrust, and disappointment, so, as one of them 
and as their chief, Zapata drew back too. True, for him to go definitely 
against Carranza at this point was to encourage Villa to start another war, 
infinitely more grievous than the war just won. But in Morelos now alle- 


! Belt to the secretary of state, September 3, 1914, NA, 59: 812.00/13095. 
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giance to à man like Carranza was impossible: Fur the Zaparuess, «heh 
included everyone in the state, the Cuernavaca talks had never been neg 
uations, only pretexts for the final oonbrmation nf their hopes amd bears 

The failure of these talks—Carranza publicly refused Zapata's comalico 
on September 5—sull produced no alliance of the Morclos revolute with 
Villa's. And individual Carrancistas kept trying to apologize or argue de 
Zapatistas out of their hostility: both Cabrera and Villarreal w»ote w Za 
pata trying to explain how they had been mesunderstemed, and why, and to 
assure him that they meant no harm? The American consular agrat» im 
Mexico City also resumed their efforts at arranging peace. To avead irritate 
ing Carranza, who complained that carlier American intervenuen bad tm 
flated Zapata's ego, they asked for and received instrucuooon. fone the State 
Department to "say to Zapata that this Government carnestly desires chat he 
shall confer with the Constitutionalists and cooperate with them in securing 
the needed reforms." But these overtures failed. Zapata was determined 
to operate on his own, and if the significance of the Cuernavaca cpwode 
escaped any Mexico City leaders, Zapata lost no ume in ramag anether 
signal of his independence. On September 8 there issued from he Cuerna- 
vaca headquarters a decree to execute Article 8 of the Ayala plan * 

This article provided for the nationalization of the goods af perma. — 
who opposed, directly or indirectly, the Ayala revolunon. And it applied. 
to urban as well as rural property. Liberating Army generale be cotels. 
were to initiate the proceedings, and municipal author were W 
inventories and their disposition to the southern headquarters. Rural 
erty would pass to pueblos who needed lands, or go w support orphans and. 
widows of the revolutionary dead. The income from utban property 
to be used to form credit institutions for small farmer and so pay 
to revolutionary orphans and widows As fr the “fields, umberclanda, 
waters” that the revolutionary authorities. would natonslitee sod 
tribute, these could not be sold or “alienated” in any way. infptimase 
session of them passed only through heirs. 

Within Morelos parts of the Ayala plan had already taken efect. 
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it was feasible, villagers had reoccupied disputed fields as local Zapatista 
chiefs had reoccupied the towns and district seats.* Evidently, since 
the original promulgation of the plan, recovery was all that Zapata 
had formally let his officers enforce. Of course Zapatista chiefs had also in 
fact freely confiscated property where they had to or where they could, but 
Zapata had never authorized the practice. But now with the Constitution 
suspended, and with a radical headquarters staff, he was ready to proceed 
further. As at Cuautla, where Eufemio Zapata now ruled, agrarian com- 
missions of locally respected farmers were shortly appointed and began 
their revolutionary work.* The results would remain provisional until a 
new Zapatista government took office in the state, but they nevertheless 
indicated what the chiefs who would install that government expected 
from it. And the section on urban property sounded a warning to Mexico 
City on what might happen if the Zapatistas occupied the capital. 

This general defiance—the impossible conditions demanded at Cuerna- 
vaca, as well as the nationalization decree—publicized well Zapata’s un- 
bending resistance to Carranza. Zapata now seemed so committed against 
Carranza that desperate ex-federal and Orozquista-Huertista commanders 
started petitioning to join or cooperate with the southern army. The most 
conspicuous of these were Benjamín Argumedo, Higinio Aguilar, and José 
Trinidad Ruiz. Congratulating Zapata for his “noble opposition” to Con- 
stitutionalism, “a macabre operation of the White House to draw out of our 
beloved soil the riches . . . of this blood-stained Fatherland,” they asked 
him how he would regard them if they rose in rebellion in Veracruz. They 
had their own plan and program, they admitted, and wanted to take the 
port from the Americans still occupying it.’ Juan Andrew Almazan entered 
his plea too, alleging a long service on behalf of the southern cause and 
begging forgiveness for having joined Huerta.* By September 12 the Amer- 
ican consular agents recognized that further dealings between Zapata and 
Carranza were out of the question? During the previous week Zapatistas 
and Carrancistas had actually exchanged fire around Tenango, Mexico, and 
Atlixco, Puebla.? 

In this crisis, however, Zapata hesitated to press his claim militarily. In 


5 Trinidad Paniagua to Zapata, August 2, 1914, AZ, 27: 17. 

6 Eufemio to Emiliano Zapata, September 19, 1914, AZ, 27: 12. 
7 Argumedo, Aguilar, and Ruiz to Zapata, September ro, 1914, ibid. 
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the first place he alone could not comevably win a war Hu mores of 
captured arms and ammunition. were abundant two millon cards 
and twenty ot thirty effective artillery partes, with ther wn beledag 
his held forces of fifteen thousand were tem few and tactu ally wcll to die 
jointed for regular battles; and in guerrillas he could noc pow mlbvance " 
Also, internal dissensions had developed in has army. In Cuernavaca de la O 
hercely resented Palafox's exercise of jurisdiction in his tome and threatened 
to apply his own justice in cases he considered important? Moreover, jj 
Zapata could gain a chance for his reforms only through alligoces with 
other revolutionary factions, it was still unclear with whom he shouts tt cat 
in national revolutionary politics, He remained tentatively in favor of Villa 
But he could not tell for sure whether the leading Carranciata generals 
would stay loyal to their First Chief or desert him to jn Villa n a new 
coalition. And hoping for the latter decision, he might provoke the tocmer 
if he mounted attacks now. So, although Zapata had broken apeaty with 
Carranza, he did not launch a direct, violent challenge agam hum. ln 
preparation for the day when he might do so, he granted the cx-(ederaly' 
and Huertista’s pleas for enrollment on the conditeo that they mgo the 
Plan de Ayala and take orders from his headquarters; these veteran mer- 
cenaries he would use in Pucbla and finally against Mexico. Cory.* Bus fee 
the time being he only held the line and looked fer a trustworthy deal. la 
mid-September he sent Gildardo Magaña north to confer with Villa, and 
he kept another agent, Manucl Robles, in discussions with the Carrancuta 
chiefs in the capital. 

Of increasing interest to Zapata was a revolutamary jumta Carranga bad 
promised to call soon in Mexico City. Carranza had intended chat the jun. — 
imply confirm his Constitutionalist clam to authority, bat as Manuel 
reported to Zapata, several important Carrancarta chefs hike Obre- 

gon and Blanco were at work for the sake of peace to expand the 
into a general revolutionary junta, including the Villistos ead the > 
seas.* Through September it remained at sue who worked dominare ba 
junta. And Zapata refused to consider accepung ao in vitiion." Neverthe 
less he stayed in contact with those chiefs trying € organite ae open com 
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vention—through Magafia, who not only saw Villa but wrote back to 
Carrancista friends in Mexico City, and through another agent, Leobardo 
Galván, who attended the caucuses of the peacemaking Carrancistas.* And 
when the junta, which met first in Mexico City on October 1, reconvened 
in Aguascalientes on October ro as the Sovereign Revolutionary Convention, 
Magaña was there to report on its new character.? 

It was a reformed assembly, not under Carranza's control, not even in 
sympathy with him. Of the more than one hundred delegates in Aguas- 
calientes, only a few were still loyal to the First Chief. Most were Consti- 
tutionalists like Obregón who had come to believe that they could save their 
revolution and their nation only by dumping their leader. And sitting 
now among them were thirty-seven Villistas. The Conventionists devoted 
much attention to the matter of Morelos. On October 12 the chief Villista, 
Felipe Ángeles, proposed that they formally invite the Zapatistas to join. 
The next day Ángeles arranged for an observer whom he styled a Zapatista 
general and delegate to sit in a place in the meeting hall." On October 14 
the Conventionists declared themselves the sovereign authority in the 
country. And the day after, they commissioned Ángeles to go to Cuerna- 
vaca to invite the southerners personally. Although Zapata cautiously made 
no response, the secretaries at his headquarters were eagerly preparing 
themselves for a trip north. 

On October 17 the Ángeles commission arrived in Mexico City—Ángeles 
himself, Rafael Buelna, Calixto Contreras, and Guillermo Castillo Tapia. 
There they conferred at length with Lucio Blanco. Two days later they 
left for Cuernavaca in the charge of Alfredo Serratos, and arrived the same 
evening. The first person Ángeles sought in the town was Dr. Cuarón, who 
presented him to Palafox. pp Vena they arranged an interview with 
Zapata for the next day at noon? 

It was the first time Zapata and Ángeles had met. Remembering Án- 


8 Magaña to Columba C. de Magaña, October 5, 1914, ibid. Amaya C.: op. cit., 
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geles's restrained conduct as Madero's last military commander m Marcha, 
Zapata was especially cordial to him As fier the invitation, he explaned, he 
would have to ask the opinwins of he various chiefs Scaling delegates w 
the Convention clearly amounted w a deciive act of polscy for the local 
revolutionaries, and on this question he ceulid ox rule alone. Whale they 
waited for the chiefs to reply, Zapata conferred with Villas “gray leew 
tenant." He did not want to send ascredited delegates t» a meeting dom» 
nated by Carrancistas, he told Angeles, even if they were independent 
Carrancistas. The acting president of the Convention was Villarreal, ganar 
whom the Zapatistas held a bitter grudge for has role in the Agu oon- 
ference in Cuernavaca. Until the Convention accepted the Plan de Ayala, 
Zapata said, he could not recognize it as lcgi mate. But how, he wondered, 
could be present his case to the assembly and get it to vote the plan without 
having his spokesman admitted? And how could he have them admitted, 
with "voice and vote," without recognizing 1t? Perhaps he could send a 
“commission” first and, if it succeeded, then a "delegation " 

On October 22 the conference began formally in the Cuernavaca 
headquarters. It was a curious setting in which to decide the fate of a revo- 
lution so rooted in local pride and grief. Again, except for Zapata humself, 
no important Morelos chief took part. Again, almost all the Zapatasta 
“colonels” representing the movement were secretarios, men of the pen, 
the number, and the word. And only one was a native of the state. The 
reason the Morelos chiefs thus abdicated their authority is still obweure, It 
was as if their very concern for the local cause inhibited them fram involv- 
ing it seriously in national affairs. Plain villagers themselves, they must 
have sensed that they had no business committing the Ayalan revoloton 
to an uncertain alliance like the Convention. Having become nanmaal 
figures, they had incurred the obligation of acting nauenally but not, they 
feared, the capacity for it. The only responsible course, they apparently be» 
lieved, was to let those who proclaimed themselves experts i^ grand dealings 
do the grand dealing; meanwhile they would try w defend the lithe places 
that were their own. Afraid, hke Zapata, of betraying deir people, they 
turned over the chances for doing so to the intellectuals ¿hey had always at 
This time Palafox kept quiet: he was seeing his plans realized. Angeles 
did most of the talking. He began by summarising what he and Zapata had 
agreed to be Zapata's position, that the wuthero besdquarters could nos 
recognize the Convention's sovereignty until it obtained Carranza's rong 
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nation and granted representation—as Angeles carefully put it—to “the 
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faction which we might call exclusively agrarian, symbolized by the revo- 
lution of the South.” This latter point the Zapatistas took to mean formal 
adherence to the Ayala plan. And one of them wanted to know why they 
should even send a commission if the Convention might not vote the plan’s 
approval. Here Angeles responded with embarrassed vagueness, since he 
hardly wanted to promise direct and full recognition of the plan. Swamping 
the query in pomposity, he emphasized Mexico’s need for peace “at any 
price.” Otherwise, he warned, the U.S. Republican Party, if it triumphed 
in the 1916 elections, would “work for Intervention”—a remote bogeyman, 
to say the least, a year and a half away in coming even if he materialized. 

The secretaries compromised, and Zapata let them. In the final draft of 
the conference minutes, the typed words still stood—“it is necessary that 

.. the Convention recognize the Plan de Ayala.” The last four words were 
marked out, however, with the same pen the conferees used to sign the 
document; and in their place, between the lines, was written “the principles 
of the Plan de Ayala.”* The Convention could easily approve the south- 
erners’ principles, and decide later what they counted for in practice. And 
on this basis the Zapatistas appointed their “commissioners” in the form 
Zapata had earlier contemplated. 

In all there were twenty-six, including Paulino Martinez as the chief, 
Juan Banderas, Soto y Gama, Gildardo and Rodolfo Magaña, Leobardo 
Galván, Amezcua, Dr. Cuarón, Manuel Robles, and eleven other persons 
at the present conference. Otilio Montaño was also named, but he was ill 
and did not now take up his appointment.* Again, remarkably few Morelos 
natives were to represent the revolution born in the state. Of those leaving 
for the north, the only commissioner of true local extraction was Galván, 
a lawyer from Tepoztlán. 

In Aguascalientes the Conventionists waited hopefully, but they were 
soon to be disappointed. For what Zapata had decided was not calculated 
to ease their peacemaking tasks. The southern commission left Cuernavaca 
on October 23, packed into the same automobiles Ángeles and his men had 
arrived in. And the next day the train they traveled on from Mexico City 
passed through Aguascalientes without stopping. Zapata's commission went 
on one hundred miles north directly to Villa's headquarters at Guadalupe, 
just beyond Zacatecas. There Martínez clinched the deal with Villa's ad- 
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visers; the other Zapatistas reassurcd iUicrmselvex of Villa's comertn bow che 
southern cause, and packed up their expeme mossy” U Zapata way so 
authorizc "foreign entanglements,” he would have none of the peenar of 
parliamentary coalinons within an asembly As the leader of a prryma lan 
military movement, he would go whole hog and publicly alby wah Viir» 
popular military movement 

On October 26 the Zapatista commissioners finally appeared in Aguas 
calientes, and the next morning the Conventionists gave them > dull 
official welcome into the theater. where they met. As the oormmamunn y 
leader, Paulino Martinez then wok the rostrum. After pramog Zapata and 
Villa as "the genuine representativos ... of this homeric struggle... lada 
both of them,” he stated the southern positon In cifect he declared that Ke 
and his fellows intended to make the Conventwen give up its pretmose w 
revolutionary impartiality and become the politcal wchule of a Villa Za- 
pata military axis against Carranza.* Behind the scenes Angeles maneuvered 
—to grant the Zapatistas their claims on paper, and to nde the Villiaas ions 
the presidency. 

Henceforth the deliberate Zapatista drive for control never mopped, la» 
mediately after Martinez spokc, and on the delegates! demand. Soro y Gama 
went up to the rostrum. The radical yoursg lawyer had languished too many 
months in Palafox's shade at the southern headquarters not to grab ins 
chance to shine for his cause. In a long, extemporascous ducourw, he oust 
lished himself as the Zapatista tribune Explaining Mexican hutory, de 
nouncing Carranza, insulting the national flag, and cullogreing the Mewan 
people as cloquently as ever Kropotkin had the Rustan, he set bose a 
terrific uproar. But after nearly homicidal interrapoons, the cries thas 
followed his speech and shook the building were vivas few Vilis and Zapata * 

The task of winning the Convention's acceptance Of the Ayala plan 
proved more difficult than causing comirvstera. Fee che Constinstonaliem 
still formed a majority; and if they were willing to wee Carranza be commred 
from power, they did not want cither Villa or Zapana vo cepluee hum. Bag 
through adroit compromises and Sota y Gama x erenery Mariona 
à deal he could boast of to Zapata * In the October of sees, after Qum. 
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fused debates that lasted all day, he got the Convention to approve “in prin- 
ciple” the plan’s Articles 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 12. 

In itself Martinez’s achievement was hardly an overwhelming triumph, 
Articles 6 through 9 being the land reform articles that Cabrera and Villar- 
real had already agreed to “in principle" two months before. But the context 
of the favorable vote lent it momentous significance. The Aguascalientes 
Convention was then the effective government of Mexico, and its adoption 
of the Ayala articles, even in principle, was the first official commitment to 
a policy of rural welfare in the nation's history. That four years earlier 
the científicos had controlled high policy almost completely in favor of the 
great landlords, that during Madero's administration agraristas still seemed 
eccentric social engineers, and that now a government should announce the 
country poor's special right to its services—this alone marked where and 
how far the revolution had advanced the public's sense of justice. And the 
driving force of the change had been the Morelos revolutionaries. 

Even so Zapata understood how little he had actually won in practice. 
Most dangerous for him was that he had now half-recognized the Conven- 
tion's sovereignty, although the Convention had not yet done away with 
Carranza. When Martínez asked him for full delegated authority, Zapata 
replied that he could not send it. Not until the Convention definitely re- 
moved Carranza, he said, could he recognize its sovereignty fully by ac- 
crediting his commission as a delegation.? 

On October 30 the Conventionists took the steps he requested. Leading 
delegates like Obregón and Ángeles proposed to dismiss Carranza from his 
position as First Chief and Executive Power, and to proceed to name an 
interim president. After more long and uproarious argument, the resolution 
carried in a closed session by 112 to 21. The assembly had now committed 
itself to an ostensibly independent line that was in fact pro-Villa. And in 
the next few days the break with Carranza was completed. On November 
4, celebrating the withdrawal of Carranza from Mexico City, Martínez and 
his fellow delegates reported happily to Zapata that the "Division of the 
North behaved admirably and showed itself a true ally. To their constant 
and invariable agreement is owed our victory.”* 

The repercussions of this "victory" in Morelos, however, were not so 
cheering. It was soon clear there that the Villistas looked forward to "a 
few more shootings," as Villa put it to Soto y Gama; that Villa and Angeles 

9 Zapata to Martínez, November 2, 1914, two letters of this date, both cited in 
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wanted to dominate the independent Carraocotas like Obregón rather than 
share power with them, which only rallied them apun atovedd Cerranga; 
and that coming out in the wash was a war—in which the Zaparsicas would 
have to take part.’ As carly as November 10 Villa wrote w Zapata thar “the 
time for hostilines has come ...* And the Cenventisosst minber of war 
sent orders to the southern headquarters “to minate an active campaign 
against the city and state of Puebla.”* In letung their. secretaries wrvolve 
them with Villa, the Morelos chiefs had thus committed their people to a 
fight that was not theirs. 

In this new alliance the Zapatistas were obvwusly uncomfortable: Late 
in the evening of November 24, after the lait Carrancistas had evacuated 
Mexico City, the first southern conungents filtered quietly, alent embar. 
rassedly, into the capital. Uncertain of their role there, they dad not sack 
or plunder but like lost children wandered through the streets knodiag 
on doors and asking for food. One night they heard a great clangwog amd 
clatrering in the strect—a fire engine and its crew. To them the range 
apparatus looked like enemy artillery, and they shot at it, killing twelve hre 
men. Zapata himself was no calmer. Late on November 26 he arrived in the 
capital. The Carrancista chiefs before him had moved inte fine private 
houses downtown—the residences of the científicos now in exile—but Zapata 
holed up in a grimy, gloomy little hotel a block away from the 20 | 
station where trains left for Cuautla. He was invited tœ cercmemaes in has 
honor at the National Palace, but would not attend. Reporters wtierwewed 
him, but he hardly muttered sentences. And when the Vilksas moved iom 
the northern suburbs to join forces with him on November 38, he tock off 
back to Morclos.* 

So leery was Zapata that he worried his new allies. A vet ore in 
Cuernavaca even reported that Zapata had resumed hus The 
American consular agents were disturbed tow: they few a om 

| coalition to restore order in Mexico. Aad oo. December 3 è 
trusted Villista chief (Roque González Garza), the special American agent 
assigned to Villa's headquarters (George Carothers). Juan Bandera, andi 
Serratos arrived in Cuernavaca to cajole Zapata imo a more gawai aude. 
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They delivered Villa’s personal letter to him. They assured him of Villa’s 
sincerity. They promised him he would be safe in Mexico City. They im- 
pressed upon him the need for a serious “understanding” with Villa. And 
in the end Zapata agreed to return for a conference on December 4, not in 
the capital but at a halfway place in his territory, Xochimilco.* 

The carefully staged meeting occurred as planned. It was the first be- 
tween Zapata and Villa, and supposed to herald a glorious revolutionary 
union. With Zapata came his main secretaries, his brother Eufemio, his 
cousin Amador Salazar, even his sister María de Jesás and his little son 
Nicolás. In flowers and colored streamers Xochimilco was decorated as for 
a fair. The schoolchildren sang songs. There was a town band for serenades. 
At high noon Villa arrived with a small escort. Montafio made “a hearty 
speech of welcome," reported an American agent at the scene, and gave 
Villa an abrazo. He then introduced the Centaur of the North to the Attila 
of the South. After a few greetings, the two chiefs passed to the town school- 
house where they sat down in a crowded upstairs room to confer. 

As the American agent observed, the two men made “a decided con- 
trast.” Villa was “tall, robust, weighing about 180 pounds, with a com- 
plexion almost as florid as a German, wearing an English [pith] helmet, 
a heavy brown sweater, khaki trousers, leggings and heavy riding shoes." 
Next to him Zapata seemed a native of another country. Much shorter 
than Villa, the American noted, “weighing probably about 130 pounds,” 
he was a dark and “thin-faced” man, “his immense sombrero sometimes 
shading his eyes so that they could not be seen. . . . He wore a short black 
coat, a large light blue silk neckerchief, pronounced lavender shirt and 
used alternately a white handkerchief with a green border and another 
with all the colors of the flowers. He had on a pair of black, tight-fitting 
Mexican trousers with silver buttons down the outside seam of each leg." 
Villa, the American could see, “did not'have any sign of jewelry on,” but 
"Zapata wore two small old-fashioned gold band flat rings on his left 
hand." Nearby sat Zapata’s sister, whom the American mistook for his 
wife. "Everything she had on her person could probably have been pur- 
chased for about $5.00 American money. Her fingers were covered with the 
flat band old-fashioned rings, that looked more like brass than gold, of 
which she had more than a dozen." And next to her was Zapata's son, 

6 Cobb to the secretary of state, December 6, 1914, NA, 59: 812.00/13966. Ser- 
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asleep through the whole conference and “clothed in a pair of 
white cotton trousers and shirt of the same material, home-made and badly 
made.” 

For half an hour the two chiefs sat “in an embarrassed ulence, occamon- 
ally broken by some insignificant remark, like two country sweethearts.” 
Zapata “seemed to be studying Villa all the ume.” Not until. Villa men 
toned how “high and mighty” Carranza was did they warm up to each 
other. “I always said so," Zapata exploded, “I alw ays told them, that Car- 
ranza is a son of a bitch.” Ranting and joking about the old First Chief, 
they talked freely for nearly an hour. Now and then Palafox or Serrat 
or González Garza would pipe up to say yes. Zapata ordered some cognac, 
and though Villa, a tectotaler, asked for water, he bravely gulped the 
drink Zapata handed him in a toast "to their fraternal union." Villa "nearly 
strangled. His face contorted and tears sprang to his eyes, while he huskily 
called for water." Having chased his fire down, he offered Zapata a swal- 
low. "No," Zapata replied courteously, "go ahead and drink it." A decided 

The informal conference then broke up as Villa, Zapata, and Palafox 
retired to another room. For an hour and a half they ducimsed how to 
crush the Carrancistas left in Puebla and Veracruz. Villa boasted of has 
military stores and generously offered to furnish Zapata whatever he 
needed to carry on his campaigns. Afterward there was a dimmer and 
speeches. The American agent was relieved. He saw evidence of a “good 
understanding" between the two chiefs, “which holds great pewemuse hos 
the early establishment of peace in Mexico.”’ Two days later the Division 
of the North and the Liberating Army of the Center and Sowth 
and festively paraded into Mexico City to occupy it together Foc penny 
the photographers at the National Palace framed an chulbent Villa 
chuckling on the presidential throne, a dour Zapata on his left, 

This mirage of union soon vanished. For Zapata the truth. came out. 
during the campaign in Puebla, which he left Mexico City m direct am 
December 9. Along the way he learned frum an anune agror in dw cupid 
of the continuing efforts of old Porftristas, Eclicaras, Hurtta, sad em 
federals to insinuate themselves into the revolunonary ranks. "Today we 
still have to temporize with these types the agen pored three ait 
ferent intriguers saying, “but soon it'll be another thing: Angeles, whe 

Y Canova to the secretary of daie, Decemb À nya, NA, y Bre anat 
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ours, has Villa in his hand. As for Zapata, who is a savage, it'll be neces- 
sary to eliminate him . . .” Villa’s behavior lent credence to the report. 
The artillery he had grandly promised at Xochimilco was not sent until 
very late, and then only on Zapata's repeated request; and then the Zapa- 
tistas had to haul it by man- and mule-power through the pass between 
the great volcanoes, Popocatépetl and Ixtaccíhuatl, because Villa provided 
no locomotives for transport? And while Zapata waited for the guns out- 
side Puebla City, he heard of much graver and more portentous perfidy: 
on December 13 Villista officers in Mexico City murdered his chief 
delegate to the Convention, Paulino Martínez. 

On December 15 Zapata peacefully occupied Puebla City, the Carran- 
cistas having evacuated it as soon as the artillery arrived. But even in the 
euphoria of this easy victory, Zapata did not hide his misgivings. To Villa 
he wrote almost chidingly of the frequent reports "that our enemies are 
working very actively to divide the North and the South, . . . for which 
reason 1 see myself compelled to recommend that you take the greatest 
care possible on this particular." Although Zapata knew the strategic 
importance of holding Puebla, he returned to Morelos in evident confusion 
and disgust. 

By the end of the month the vaunted Villa-Zapata coalition was a 
public failure. Although the Convention went on as a political body, Zapata 
practically abandoned his military duties to it and settled down in retire- 
ment in Tlaltizapán. The troops from Morelos that he had taken on cam- 
paign followed him home, uninterested in the glory of conquest. The main 
force left in Puebla was a corps of former Orozquistas under Juan Andrew 
Almazán, who with his cronies Argumedo and Aguilar made deals with 
local Felicistas and let Huertista officials out of jail. And although 
Villista chiefs protested indignantly to Zapatista headquarters, and al- 
though Palafox himself urged Zapata to exercise more surveillance over 
the mercenaries, Zapata made no move, verbal or physical, outside Morelos.? 
In Mexico City Palafox bore the brunt of Villista resentment. The same 
American agent who had seen a “good understanding” on December 4 
now saw that “the break between [Villa] and Zapata is not remote, and 


8 Dolores Jiménez y Muro to Zapata, December 9, 1914, AZ, 27: 19. 

®Cronista de la Revolución: “Sobre Veracruz,” Excélsior, July 21, 1929. La 
Opinion, December 19, 1914. 

1 Zapata to Villa, December 16, 1914, AZ, 27: 19. 

? Palafox to Zapata, December 21, 22, and 23, 1914, ibid. 
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when it comes Señor Palafox will be one of the first Villa will attend m * 

Carefully, methodically, the Carrancara general amened the decord 
among their rivals and aesumed the offensive. By January 4 of de new 
year Obregón had troops in Pucbla's suburbs ane! the next day abre hard 
Aghung he took the city. He thus began in carme ha campagn to crash 
Villa, whom the Carrancistas, dacounung Zapata, saw as the pnewary dam- 
ger. Not unul Obregón and his comrades destroyed the Villars could they 
hope to establish a new regime, then the southern. trouble would «brink 
to an irritating local core that they could treat at thesr lewure. In. the fol. 
lowing months, while this terrible war raged im the porth, Morelos re 
mained at peacc—the state's first peace since the hghüay had begun fowr 
years before and the last until it ended five years ler Aod the people 
there were able to have their own revalunen. 


® Canova to the secretary of state, December ph 1914, NA, 99 P raw" ray 
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The Pueblos Carry Out 


a Revolution 


“... hanging on tight to the tail of 
our jefe Zapata’s horse.” 


\ \ Tune MORELOS's SECLUSION LASTED, the state was almost a frontier. 
Dispossessed and destitute families had indeed inhabited the place 
for centuries; now, psychologically, they arrived. What they conquered, 
cleared, leveled, and settled was not a territory, which they only recovered, 
but a society, which they thus recreated. Like other immigrants and pioneers, 
they proceeded fitfully—sometimes by the compulsion of immediate needs, 
sometimes by dreams they would not surrender. But in this social wilderness 
they moved in a remarkably constant direction toward the establishment of 
democratic municipalities, country neighborhoods where every family had 
influence in the disposition of local resources. 

In central and southern Mexico the utopia of a free association of rural 
clans was very ancient. In various forms it had moved villagers long before 
the Spaniards came. Its latest vehicle was the Zapatista army: ironically, 
Morelos’s country families had clarified their civilian notions in military 
service. The Liberating Army of the Center and South was a “people’s 
army.” And to the men who fought in its ranks, and to the women who 
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accompanied them as sa quartermmuatreses, being “people” consumes 
more than being an “army,” For lcace rilup ¿hey mall hake trece resi 
to their village chiefs than to their revolurienary anny oler Ar bnt, 
during the carly years of the guerrillas, they had suffered no temen in their 
allegiance, because village chicfs and rewelutonary cero were omimendy 
the same persons, or close relatives, ar old frenda. But in the beg « ana gna 
against Huerta, as the skeleton of a regular army farmed, amateur warriors 
had started to become professionals, and commanders had had fewer per 
sonal connections with local civilian leaders, Although village counsis 
normally cooperated with the army, ordinary soldiers had more and more 
divided, or at least different, loyalties. The war dul not go on long ctamagh, 
however, for the Liberaung Army's militarist tendencies m harden, Rather 
the army and the village leaders worked out in practice a federal cham of 
command. The army chicf passed his orders down tw the village chiefs, oc 
their deputies who campaigned with him, and they in turn passed the 
orders on to their respective followings. This medianen usually comaned 
the tension between rival authoritics.' 

As for the tension among villages, or among village contiagents om duty, 
the civil war itself had relaxed it. Already before the war village leaders had 
been acquainted with at least the reputation of cach others’ families; armed 
their common struggle generated a cohesion. amung them. People frem 
traditionally rival places like Santa Maria and Hurtzilac had died defending 
each other, which bound the survivors in a close sympathy 

Far from an autonomous military corporation, bkc Vilka's or Orewen's 
drifters, the revolutionary army that took shape in Morelos i6 igi 14 was 
simply an armed league of the states municipales: And when peace re 
turned in the late summer of 1914, the villagers refoomded local wwty w 
civil terms. As soon as they could, they clectod privisemal municipal and 
judicial authorities and claimed surrounding awets They even refused 
to let railroad crews cut down timber for croats amd (oel or dra mer 
for locomotives? To harried Conventions offials iw Mexico Caty, thet 


! On the traditional character of the Zapata: weere, aem Prem Chevalier) 
"Un factor decisivo de la revolución agraria de Mies el lotam de 
(19u1-1919)." Cuadernos Amercanas CXII 6 (November qt), Ha: Om e 
Zapatista army, see Gómez op ct, pp 14. 114, asd Coon Pr Comme "Cm 
vivian lo bandidos zaparra,” Mujeres y Do moo Pra & nup 

2 Robert E Quirk. The Mere Eran, npo qon) Te koerana af 
Aguascaliente; (Bloomington, iym). p se Palades cm Ipasa mem si, I 
AZ, 28: 19: 1. 
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was the work of perverse and superstitious peasants. But the villagers them- 
selves saw the case otherwise: old railroad-hacienda contracts were no 
longer valid; the timber and water were theirs now. Having supported 
and composed the revolutionary army, these country folk reasoned that they 
should be the beneficiaries of its success. More important, they had also 
learned in the war that military leaders ought to respect them, and that if 
they did not, others should appear who would. Village authorities all over 
the state espoused this new toughness, and it constituted the firmest in- 
hibition against neighborhood dictators. 

Zapata and most of his chiefs shared these popular expectations about 
civilian rule. They also had not lost their sense of who they were—the sons 
of the pueblo, field hands, sharecroppers, and rancheros. Their original 
authority had been in local councils. And the pretensions they developed 
were honest, country pretensions. No native Morelos revolutionary dressed 
in khaki, the current national fashion for aspiring politicos. When a Morelos 
chief wanted to look elegant, as Zapata did at Xochimilco, he dressed as 
for a fair at the district market, in rings and gaudy colors and flashy silver 
buttons. The only uniforms in Morelos’s revolutionary army were those 
sported by Amador Salazar’s personal escort: they were green charro out- 
fits? The esteem the local chiefs always appreciated most was the esteem 
of fellow villagers. Like villagers, and as the Ayala plan proscribed, they in- 
stituted a civil state as soon as they could, electing de la O provisional 
governor. When de la O's military duties occupied him otherwise, the 
chiefs in a secret ballot elected a new governor, Lorenzo Vazquez. And 
Vazquez prepared to call regular elections for the governorship, the state 
legislature, the higher state courts, and the municipalities. 

Corps of conquest seldom disband smoothly on the frontier, and knots 
of military power remained in Morelos. Recurrent complaints reached Gov- 
ernor Vázquez that local chiefs abused municipal presidents, mocked 
civil officials, and refused to give up nationalized territory. In mid-March 
Vazquez had to appeal to Zapata for “moral support” against “some badly 
intentioned persons who have the mistaken belief that the [state's] authori- 


3 Marte R. Gómez: Las comisiones agrarias del sur (México, 1961), p. 87. 

*José Urban Aguirre: Geografía e Historia del Estado de Morelos (2nd edn., 
Cuernavaca, 1963), p. 252. Amado Chaverri Matamoros: “El Archivo de Zapata,” seri- 
alized in La Prensa, September 27, 1935. Zapata told Soto y Gama that he wanted a 
secret vote to replace de la O because he wanted no politicking—no argument or sway- 
ing of opinion because of his or some other chief's stand. Zapata himself voted for 
Francisco Pacheco, he told Soto y Gama. Personal interview with Soto y Gama. 
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ties must be under the soles of any revolutmenary at all who hæ himself no 
more authority than the power of his arms," 

But this bullying was casual and personal, and not a ugn of an vorengon 
to tule. The Morelos chiefs rarely if ever met in junta to make regular 
decisions. Peers of their rural realm, they sull communicated only through 
the first peer, Zapata, at his court, the Tlaltizapán headquarters. In a grave 
emergency many might have repaired together to the court for comarcas, 
advice, or orders. But happily for them, grave emergencies did not awur 
in Morelos in 1915. Few even left their neighborhood to campaign. Despsse 
abuses, their sense of obligation, like Zapata's, was directed not to the army 
but to the villages. To protect the new government Vázquez asked Zapata 
to subordinate revolutionary commanders to municipal authorises to make 
them turn over confiscated property to the state, and to help organúte a 
"public security force"—either the traditional village vigilantes or state 
police. And Zapata approved Vázquez's requests, to guarantee “the good 
functioning of all administrative affairs and to maintain order and tram 
quillity in all the pueblos of this state.” 

Zapata had already rebuked military chiefs who interfered in village 
affairs. When he himself took part in settling local troubles, as he did more 
than once, he limited his involvement to enforcing decisions the villagers 
reached on their own. When, for instance, during the agrarian refurm it 
came time to mark the boundaries between Yautepec and Anenecuilon 
fields, he accompanied the district agrarian commission into. the 
side to a tecorral, a stone fence, where the representatives of both comme 
munities had gathered. The oldest men around had come along as experta. 
For years these elders had struggled in their neighbors’ defense, and Zapata. 
listened to their judgments “with particular deference,” recalled a 
member of the commission. As Anenccuilco’s prewdent and as the 
erating Army's commander-in-chief, he then instroesed! the 
who would do the surveying. “The pueblos say that thes tecorral ve dew 
boundary," he told them, “and that's where you are pang i tract eme 
marks. You engineers sometimes get stuck. on uragh bam ber 
boundary is going to be the sone fence. even il puu have to work da 
months measuring all its ins and out; 7* Significant, Zapata sever ae 
ganized a state police: law enforcement, such a» u wa vemotued 


province of village councils. 


$ Vázquez to Zapata, March 14, 1919 AZ, o5 M i 
* Gómez: Lar comunanes. pp 7-7 
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The local people themselves recognized how responsible the army 
chiefs generally were. Zapata especially they trusted, as the champion who 
would right all wrongs. High in the mountains near the Puebla border 
Soto y Gama’s brother Conrado, serving on the State Agrarian Commission, 
met an old woman in a little isolated village. Not knowing even whether 
she understood Spanish, he asked her what she thought of General 
Zapata. “What do you want us to say?” she answered, “—us poor mountain 
Indians who go along hanging on tight to the tail of our jefe Zapata’s 
horse.” 

The result was the real possibility of local democracies. Although the 
chiefs retained extraordinary power, passing it down to a trustee when they 
left on campaign, their control was never institutional nor so restrictive as 
the Porfirian bosses’. And although Zapata's personal provision of guaran- 
tees was irregular, because access to him was irregular, he was a neverthe- 
less respected chief justice. The revolutionary society that actually developed 
in Morelos never outgrew contention between the new civil and military 
authorities, but at least the contest was genuine, and the location of legiti- 
macy clear. From the beginning the movement had been a deliberate enter- 
prise by country chiefs to restore the integrity of the state's villages, to gain 
local rights of participation in national progress. When Madero initiated 
the revolution in November 1910, Morelos rural leaders did not flock to his 
cause without weeks of hard reckoning and calculation. And when they 
did join him, it was for conscious, practical reasons—to recover village lands 
and establish village security. When later they reacted against Madero's 
refusal to keep his promises, they defined their opposition with a public 
plan. And despite Madero's great popularity, many villagers supported 
them, actively or passively. If, in the war against Huerta and afterward, 
their local concerns seemed a liability, the state chiefs remained uncomfort- 
able with grander, vaguer projects: in the villages they were at home, and 
the rest they left to their secretaries. In this insistent provincialism was the 
movement’s strength and its weakness. 

The authority reconstituted in the villages provided the ground for the 
state’s agrarian reform. And the reform in turn reinforced the villages by 
concentrating in them control over agricultural property. As Palafox de- 
clared in September 1914, the “repartition of lands will be carried out in 
conformity with the customs and usages of each pueblo. . . . that is, if a 
certain pueblo wants the communal system, so it will be executed, and if 


T Díaz Soto y Gama: La revolución, pp. 262-3. 
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another pueblo wants the diven of land i0 order to adm «mall | inae mat 
ual] property, so it will be donc."* Thus emergrag as the mno of poe 
and livelihood were the most traditional agencies of loca) mcirty. 

This resort to the past was different from the Carraecista agrarian re 
form. On January 6, 1915, Carranza signed a decree according to whach 
state authorities would control the proviekonal allotment of beads w 
claimants. And because of the war, state authorities might be miluary as 
well as civil, natives of their zone of command or not, ignorant of m kal 
"custom and usages" or not. Carranza expressly noted that the reform was 
not "to revive the old communities nor to create others like them but only 
to give .. . land to the miserable rural population which today lacks @ .. .” 
He further specified that “the property of the lands will nox belong to the 
pueblo in common but 1s to be divided in pleno domimo—tee ample...” 
In practice those who took charge of expropriations and redistribute were 
enterprising generals contemptuous of old ways and intent on success ia 
the new. And the graft was wondrous. So firm a grip did these Carranca 
chiefs fasten on the benefits of the reform that a year later in another decree 
Carranza had to proclaim that the military were to intervene “moly whey 
the action of the political authorities might be dificult,” and eveo then only 
on special instructions from the chief executive, for a limited purpose and a 
aporary period. But in the Carrancista areas the entrepreneurs remanned 
in charge. As they managed it, agrarian reform was to help creic a new, 
national cconomy in which they could flourish® Fur the Zapeciras, iè waa 
the discharge of a national duty to uphold the dignity of local life. The 
regime that would form in Morelos would ame abow mot through the 
orders of bureaucrats or generals but through the cooperation of village. 
leaders. 

The revolution in land tenure in Merci in 1915 was an orderly process. 
largely because of Manuel Palafox. His ambition browght hummel and other 
agraristas into the Conventionist government, and hes perempsety condusi 
there assured official ratification of local reforma. The seemed the 
beginning of a historic career. When the Zapstisas had ocupe 
City, Palafox had entered the precincts of glory and rela, the 
forum of the heroes of his country. He war then a mere terry quae yaari 


* Cited in Magaña: op. cit, IV, $14 
* For these decrees, ec Manuel Fabla ed Cima ape dr ingles apra rm 
México, 1493-1940 (México, 1941), pp ma We, Fw a di 
the 1915 decree, see Eyler N Simpan Tic Ends Merwes Wary Cras (Capt 
1937), pp. 56-61. 
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old. What this meticulous, cunning, intense little man conceived his destiny 
to be is still unknown, his private archives supposedly having burned, his 
associates mostly having died or learned to vilify him, his few surviving 
confidants secretive or in doubt about him; but it seems likely that he 
imagined himself another great reforming figure in the line that went 
back through the immortals of the mid-nineteenth century, Benito Juarez 
and Melchor Ocampo, back to the enlightened founding fathers of the 
Republic. During his stay in the capital he behaved as if by design to lay 
claim to historians’ attention. Bold and ingenious in his program, deter- 
mined, arrogant, incredibly busy, Palafox sprang into action at the first 
opportunity. Leaving a reliable aide, Santiago Orozco, to run the southern 
headquarters, he set up another Zapatista headquarters in Mexico City 
after the Xochimilco conference. And from his office in the Hotel Cosmos— 
“The Leading International Hotel in Mexico City, San Juan de Letran 12, 
with two telephones"—he maneuvered strenuously to advance the agrarista 
cause. 

Within days Palafox became secretary of agriculture in the Convention- 
ist cabinet, the ranking Zapatista in the government. And to the reporter 
who asked him on the day of his appointment if he meant now, like officials 
before him, “to study the agrarian question,” he replied, “No, señor, I'll not 
dedicate myself to that. The agrarian question I’ve got amply studied. 
I'll dedicate myself to carrying [reform] into the field of practice . . .”* 

Immediately the American agents singled him out as a troublemaker. 
When one agent asked him for safe-conduct passes to visit an American- 
owned hacienda in a Zapatista zone, “he told me,” the agent reported, 
“that he could not give them, as all of these estates were to be divided up, 
and the land distributed to the poor.” The agent explained that this prop- 
erty was American. Palafox’s answer was scandalous: “he replied, that it did 
not make any difference whether it was American or any other foreign 
property; that these estates were to be divided up . . ." The agent promised 
his superiors further reports on Palafox. “I can foresee,” he wrote, “that he 
will be an element destined to give the Minister of Foreign Affairs a great 
deal of avoidable work.” By late December, identifying Palafox as the one 
who would divide properties “whether they belonged to Americans or 
Chinamen,” the agent filed a conclusive judgment on him. “He is impos- 
sible,” the agent had decided, “and his rabid socialistic ideas could never be 
of any help in solving the problems in a beneficial manner for his country.” 


1 “Hace 50 años,” Excélsior, December 14, 1964. 
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Gloaungly the agent then anticipated bow Villa meld “arnal ts” Polacos 
when Villa and Zapata apa * 

In carly January Palab erganvercl bee deyarimero Mendes ho mhi a 
National Bank of Rursl Leon» and shit. suny the erahnen of Regional 
Schools of Agriculture amd a Niunns! Factory of Agres ulraral bengal 
ments, he began reviewing village pouon, tur lands Om [|a mary 44 be 
set up within the department a special bursu ol bad dieron. Tie «dk 
lagers even in Hidalgo and Guanajuato be sent ema te reclam thew 
fields.’ 

The administration of agrarian reform begin in Morcha e wen ae 
Palafox found technicians to carry it out These came veelumeseeby, prom he 
graduating class of 1914 of the Natwenal School of Agriculture. The 1944 
class had gone to Chihuahua to serve in Villa beackprearsers, ite vario 
personal bonds drew the 1914 class to the «rh. \owher of the Soto y 
Gama brothers, Ignacio, taught in the «heal The students bhod sel se 
spected him, and his attachment to the Merelas revolution influenced them 
deeply. Also it happened that the oldest student + the dass Alana Crea, 
had known Palafox in Sinaloa betore the revoluta, and ew s an ade of 
the secretary he recruited his mates into service with the Layette 

mid-January the Convention formally eppurnted minare bre of ewe 
young agronomists to agrarian commumons “charged wih the survey and 
division of lands" in Morelos, Guerrero, Puebla, Mexico, and the Federal 
District. Twenty-three were to go to Merclos—40 wx paries ime les cach 
dl the state's former political districts. In the end five of the Morelos bound 
commissioners did not take up their apparmimenta. Buc Museks mar the 
closest, safest, and most exciting place, and many amgned m other emes 
went there. So on January 35, bearing their tripexhi levels acid chan, 
one youths presented themselves in Cuernavaca They had arrived 
partly from eagerness for work, partly from a fear of ibe Correa, 
had just reoccupied Mexico. Caty and driven the Cam wentonn abartu enm 
vaca. 

To run the district offices, Palafox then comrncead thoury Ave civil amd 
military engineers temporarily exiled in Meeeles These inhalat Conrado 
and Ignacio Díaz Soto y Gama, a highly respeciod young dnm, 
Felipe Santibáñez, and Felipe Carrihhy Puerto, Lotes Fam a à vll 


2 Canova to the weretary of mae, Deseos it eal om pyle INA, ge Mam! 
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governor of Yucatan. Four other agronomists from earlier classes of the 
agricultural school appeared, and Palafox contracted them too. He quickly 
organized them and the most recent graduates into district commissions 
and distributed their various assignments.* To supervise their work, he 
named Alfonso Cruz head of agrarian operations in the state. 

The size of the individual commissions varied slightly, depending on 
how many young assistants accompanied the district chief and subchief. 
The Tetecala commission numbered nine persons; Jonacatepec and Yaute- 
pec had eight; Cuernavaca, seven; Cuautla, six; and Jojutla, five. The staffs 
remained fairly stable: by the end of the year every commission had under- 
gone at least one change in chiefs, but only the Jonacatepec group had 
replaced assistants. 

The commissions shortly took up their assignments, the non-Cuerna- 
vacans moving their equipment by wagon to the several former district 
seats. There the local Zapatista commanders allocated them buildings near 
the center of town for their offices and quarters. These were mostly old 
mansions, deserted by their wealthy inhabitants and now nationalized 
property. Some houses had furniture, some did not; but the assistants’ 
morale stayed high—even with the drastic shortage of girls—and Zapata 
and Palafox arranged for the local commanders to protest the commissions 
in their duties.® 

Once a commission was installed in its quarters, the assistants put their 
instruments in order and the chief had notices posted that they were ready 
for business. Many villages had already taken over the fields they had 
fought the plantations for, and often much more land besides; but they 
quickly accepted the offer for legalizing their claims. The first representa- 
tives came in and requested surveys, and in groups of two or three the 
young men went out to see the pueblo chiefs. There they would inspect 
what the local farmers called “la mapa,” the village’s land title which often 
dated from viceroyal times. And then, provided with a work crew to carry 
the equipment and hack out the brush, they would move “in almost a 


* Gómez: Las comisiones, pp. 18-21, 44, 50. 

5 Ibid., pp. 190-5. Santibánez served as agrarian agent on the Yautepec commis- 
sion, which included Marte Gémez as an assistant. Carrillo Puerto was agent for the 
Cuautla commission, which included as an assistant Fidel Velazquez, presently sec- 
retary general of the Mexican Workers’ Confederation. As for the Soto y Gamas, 
Conrado went to Guerrero as the Iguala district agent, and Ignacio directed the 
Rural Loan Bank. 


6 Ibid., pp. 51-7. 
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military operation” into the countryside to determine where the beni ndary 
lines ran. This was no casy chorc As prts of reference, “la mapa” niich 
showed "a big rock," “a leafy fig tree.” “a ronmded off hill." or “a deep 
canyon." For directions the assistants would have tn oot bocal chders, and 
even then get nothing precise. In some cases the vaguencer was imentienal: 
it covered up a village's greediness. Pueblo chiefs knew that the plantations 
now lay open to invasion and that the most aggresive villages would take 
over the most and the best land. It would have been werprising if in these 
circumstances some villages did not try to preempt good held: But in gen 
eral village leaders seem to have acted with restraint Ordinarily therr ow- 
fusion was in good faith. At least they recognized the commission's formal 
authority in land matters and presented such maps as they had 

Sull, serious conflicts arose. For although the commun respected 
local custom in its surveys, there were insaluble Village nvalnes that only 
compromise could case. A plantation might have arrogated one villages 
lands decades before, then subsequently rented them for years to farmers 
from another village. How to dispose of the ficlds now? In sach cases the 
assistants would call the parties involved into a jumta and hope foe owa- 
ciliatory attitudes. The villages were extremely suspicious, however, and 
with their representatives to the juntas they often sent along their military 
leaders and gangs of local toughs. If a village representative felt the parta 
was about to wrong his pucblo, he would refuse to accept it rubbings “We're 
not sucking hind tit,” he would inform the commission, and to the cheers 
of his hometown following he would withdraw from the talks? 

The commissioners might then either turn to a more presioa 
authority, the district revolutionary chief, or even General Zapata himself, 
or they might proceed with their contested survey. The second course was 
likely to involve them in a violent feud between the rival villages. And 
the higher appeal they preferred to invoke av a last resort. Se: all they cold 
do was to try new negotiations. And in ume the youths’ hard work and 
their obvious sincerity won them the villagers’ trust, “These ingenierities 
are no dandics," the local farmers reported “They ca take walking all day 
as much as we do, and then in the evening they go on wah diver papers. 

The Temixco-Santa María case especially helped! the comentes gais 
acceptance in the countryside. Rural farmilses all ower the wane kore sboat 
the struggle between the hacienda and the village norih of Cuernavaca. 


? Ibid., pp. 62-9. 
* Ibid., pp. 71-8. 
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In the last years of the Porfiriato the hacienda had gained what then seemed 
a definitive victory. And in the civil wars the village was practically razed. 
But the first act of the Cuernavaca commission was to go out to restore 
Santa Maria’s traditional lands. The villagers greeted the ingenieritos 
warmly, with bouquets and speeches. And on February 19 the formal 
ceremony of restitution took place? Former inhabitants returned, and Santa 
Maria came back to life. The case was renowned as a sign to other villagers 
that they could count on the commissions to honor their titles.* 

When finally a village had its boundaries surveyed, and received its 
allotted section of a neighboring hacienda, the district commission left it 
autonomous. According to Article 6 of the decree of September 8, 1914, 
the village could keep its land under a common title and distribute cultiva- 
tion rights, or it could distribute the titles themselves to individual small- 
holders—however it elected. Neither the state nor the federal government 
had any jurisdiction in such affairs. As Zapata wished and as Palafox had 
declared, “custom and the usages of each pueblo” would determine the 
local property system.” The federal government retained only the power to 
prevent title-holders, whether communal or individual, from selling or 
renting their lands—which would protect them against collusion between 
crooked village politicians and speculators. In the impossibility of enforcing 
a general prohibition against greed, restricting the right to fall victim to it 
was the best the government could do. Evidently no local farmer protested 
against the restriction. 

Thus the villages of Morelos were born anew. In the months the six 
commissions functioned in the state they surveyed and defined the bound- 
aries of almost all the one hundred-odd pueblos there, incorporating into 
them most of the local farm land, stands of timber, and irrigation facilities? 
The regime—or series of regimes—that they chartered became a regular 
entrenched system. By early March Zapata notified the current Convention- 
ist president, Roque González Garza, that “The matter relating to the 
agrarian question is resolved in a definitive manner, for the different 
pueblos of the state, in accord with the titles which protect their properties, 


3 "Informe que rinde el Jefe de la Comisión Agraria en el Distrito de Cuernavaca 
. . . February 19, 1915," El Nacional, November 20, 1932. 

! Gómez: Las comisiones, pp. 64-5. 

? For other comments on Zapata's refusal to consider ideologically derived patterns 
of land reform, see Díaz Soto y Gama: La revolución, pp. 272-4. 

3 For an account of the various commissions’ work, see Gómez: Las comisiones, 


pp- 64-78. 
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have entered into the possession of sid. lands ” Subsequent dispares 
among villagers or villages, he declared, weuld po to the aecrerary of 
agriculture for rulings, either directly or through a special cormimaseon or a 
avil court.‘ 

The land not included in the village dominions remained at the dis 
position of Secretary Palafox, who could leave it as private property, or after 
indemnization expropriate one third of it in the publie interest, or confimcare 
it outright as the holding of an enemy of the revolution. Some planers 
had assumed that by sweet talk and the offer of capital and expertise they 
might recover their haciendas, at least in part. “If l'm not badly informed,” 
Joachim Amor wrote to Zapata from Mexico City in October 1914, “you 
wouldn't look with displeasure on the reestablishment of work on the 
plantations, in view of the great poverty which reigns there ^ For his in- 
vestment he only asked “the very natural condition that you give your 
consent and impart your protection and aid so we can work.” He wondered 
incidentally if Zapata might not arrange to free his fellow planters, Ignacio 
de la Torre y Mier, Manuel Araoz, Romualdo Pasquel, and José Pagaza, 
from the Mexico City penitentiary, so they too could contribute to the stake^s 
recovery. But Palafox, with his “rabid socialistic ideas,” had astounded 
metropolitan observers by retaining control of all lands the villages. did 
not take. Apparently he did not even pay indemnites but umply com 
fiscated the surplus territory. Sull there were planters and plamtation at- 
torneys who did not believe that the local revolutionary chiefs shared this 
presumed lunacy. But they quickly learned their mistake. As an Amencan 
consul wrote to Washington in distress, “A few days since | my cover 
sations with Palafox,] Ramón Olivares [sic], a fine type o£ Mexecan, edu- 
cated in the United States and in England, a member wf the American 
club, is reported to have been brutally murdered near Cuernavaca by the 
Zapatista Governor of Morelos, the notorious Genoveva | | de la O ,. d 

The sugar mills and distilleries Palafox also confiscated These were 
“in a complete ruin,” as Zapata himself admitted what the Indezad bad 
not destroyed or stolen from them in the 1913-14 war, the villagers amd 
refugees had later made off with. But both Zapata and Palafox samand m 
put the mills back in operation, not as privare. enwerprtues lar an publi 
services. There the villagers who coetinued to prodoor coe awhi iri 
. their harvests. There refugee peons conlel resertle w cern a wage Aud there 
$ Chàverri Matarmeros in Las Premia Sm ap, PS 


$ Amor to Zapata, Octeder a1, 1944, AZ t7 7 
* Silliman to the secretary ef mann, Jeowery 14 1044, MA, Gye Prem ra m 
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the government could collect the profits for revenue. Repairs and the 
mobilization of laborers and draft animals began as soon as Palafox took 
office. And by early March four mills were again in business in Morelos— 
Temixco, Hospital, Atlihuayán, and Zacatepec. In charge of them were 
native generals, de la O, Emigdio Marmolejo, Amador Salazar, and Lorenzo 
Vázquez, respectively. The meager proceeds they took in they returned 
to headquarters to defray the “very many extraordinary expenses,” as 
Zapata called them, “. . . of military hospitals, barracks, help to ambulance 
columns, and aid to the widows of revolutionaries killed on campaign . . .” 
In time, Zapata was sure, the wealth of the state would surpass even its 
former abundance, and then “we will see what is the best way to use it.” 
Other than revolutionary observers also entertained these speculations, 
which seemed increasingly germane after Conventionist armies reoccupied 
Mexico City in mid-March and the Convention returned there as the 
central government. Attracted now to Morelos were various sharpers, 
carpetbaggers, pitchmen, and hucksters. Precisely in eliminating the plant- 
ers and promoting an economic revival in the state, Palafox had put them 
onto the scent. They could well understand, ace fleecers themselves, that 
the secretary had dispossessed the old owners; but they could not believe 
that he would keep the property as a public domain. By all the laws they 
took for gospel it was inevitable that for a fee or a cut Palafox would 
transfer land to new private owners. To them, nationalization seemed only 
a quaint procedure for replacing one crew of capitalists with another. 
Among these characters, the jauntiest and most persistent was a New 
Englander who had spent the last twenty years in Mexico, Hubert L. Hall. 
A businessman, a Mormon, and an inside-dopester on his adopted country, 
Hall impressed Americans who met him quite favorably. As one agent 
reported, “ . . . he is entirely trustworthy and a man of high character. . . . 
Senator Smoot knows him very well . . .”* Morelos was of special interest 
to Hall. For a while he had run a hotel in Cuernavaca, and by 1910 he had 
acquired land in the timber country around Santa María; the first complaint 
to the United States embassy about damage to American property in 
Morelos had come from Mrs. Hall, in August 1911.? During the rebellion 
that followed Hall had to write off his investment in the state. In March 
1913, when it seemed the Zapatistas might make peace, he had tried to 


? Cháverri Matamoros in La Prensa, September 27, 1935. 


8 Lind to the secretary of state, March 23, 1914, NA, 59: 812.00/20609 1/2. 
? Dearing to Mrs. H. L. Hall, August 14, 1911, NA. 
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recoup his losses by organizing a company for "the division of lands” in 
which he offered fifty thousand pesos in shares to Zapata and ten thousand 
pesos in shares to cach of the other main chiefs.' The plan fell a cropper, 
however, and in the ensuing war Hall had seen his Mexican prospects 
gravely jeopardized. But as the revolutionaries emerged triumphant in mid 
1914 he had recognized that in the chaos of reconstruction he might parlay 
his connections and bluff into a real fortune. Back in the United States, he 
persuaded the State Department that he was a “personal friend of Zapata,” 
almost wheedled diplomatic credentials to present to the southern head 
quarters, and did get an official allowance for his trip home. Only Zapata's 
warning that “it would not be safe for that gentleman to come to has 
camp" had stymied Hall then.? But now the go-getter returned to Morelos, 
pretending anyway to diplomatic status, as buoyant as ever and with a new 


The racket he proposed was the Liberating Army Cooperative Colony, 
This was to be a private company capitalized at 190,000 pesos, which two 
hundred founding members were to subscribe in thirty monthly install 
ments. The founders were to be the leading revolutionary chiefs and sec 
retaries "who struggled so dauntlessly for the liberty of the people in the 
past” and whom Hall would now enlist in “the great labor of education 
and redemption of the same people, by means of colonizing land, establish 
ing cooperatively and with the aid of the government works of irnganon, 
industry, and manufacture where very many laborers will be empheyed.~ 
Specifically the founders were to direct the operations of a massive 
agricultural combine holding over 64,000 acres in the rich Cuerna- 
vaca valley. The combine would include lands formerly attached tò 
Temixco, Ocuila, San Vicente, and Atlacomulco haciendas, lands whieh 
Hall expected Secretary Palafox to grant to the company as a "oomcewen. ^ 
There the newest methods in farming and ranching would be standard. 
Also to be established were agricultural schools and experiment. ations, 
cooperative markets, shops, warchouses, stables, and a weckly news 
paper. One share in the company's stock would go w the head of ch 
family laboring on the colony, one to cach marred couple, ome w cach 
grown child living in a family, and onc to cach widow. If other groups ot 
two hundred revolutionaries wanted to found atfslired caskonies, they odd 


Magaña! op. at., III, 97. 
2 Bryan to the Brazilian mauser, August 38, 1916, NA, Wy Puro rra M 
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freely do so; and if the land around them was insufficient, they could take 
fields away from contiguous haciendas or pueblos, "naturally without 
prejudicing their rights." But Hall preferred to start the first colony around 
Cuernavaca, "craddle [sic] of the great revolution of the South, whose 
spirit and high ideals we wish to commemorate and perpetuate in this 
altruistic and beneficent manner." 

The chiefs and secretaries Hall actually conned into this enterprise were 
evidently not many or important. In his first (and only) flyer in March 
he claimed seventy founders already subscribed, among them Palafox, 
Montaño, Lorenzo Vázquez, Leobardo Galván, Santiago Orozco, Genaro 
Amezcua, and Antonio and Ignacio Díaz Soto y Gama. But of these only 
Ignacio Díaz Soto y Gama had a seat on the colony's organizing committee 
or the provisional board of directors over which Hall presided. As secretary 
of both groups, this dashing agronomist composed the company's adver- 
tising literature. Probably only he took a serious part in the project. In 
the English translation that Hall rendered of the prospectus he modified 
some of Soto y Gama's wildest boasts: where for example the original 
read that "all the other prominent chiefs of the Conventionist army" had en- 
rolled as founders, Hall wrote that "invitations have been extended to 
General Emiliano Zapata and all the other principal officials of the Ejército 
Libertador" to enroll. No record yet discovered indicates that these chiefs 
or the others named even conferred with Hall, much less signed pledges of 
subscription. 

In early April Hall approached Palafox himself in Mexico City. "Desir- 
ing to assist," the good Mormon declared, "in the great humanitarism labor 
which the Mexican government is now undertaking in its efforts for the 
economic, moral and educational benefit and progress of its citizens, espe- 
cially in the agrarian question which for years I have studied and have 
been deeply interested in both theoretically and practically, I have invited 
a number of leading citizens to unite with me to organize a Cooperative 
Colonization Association to labor and operate in connection with the gov- 
ernment, in such parts of the republic as it may be seen to be of advantage 
to do, beginning its labors in the State of Morelos, the cradle of the revolu- 
tionary movement of the South, and which was of so pronounced and 
Agrarian Character, having. met with a willing and hearty response from 
over one hundred of the foremost men of the military government, officials, 
agricultural, artesian and commercial classes who have manifested an 
ardent desire to commence the work as soon as possible, and to that end, 
we have organized a provisional organization to take the necessary first - 
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steps to secure our desire 7 Then he askes! few the land grant. The mque, 
he believed, was "most. reasonable soel fhénlerait as comple wih om 
cessions and attractions for Colonists olferesl by the porerne ol Canada, 
Australia, the Argentine, Brazil ansi the United States " As an abi hand i^ 
such matters, he reminded Palafox that “The immensus of opinion of the 
experienced men who have studred the cobren and cm wnt protdes: af 
Mexico is that it can only be accim pis hed susreribally here, when aperated 
on a large scale, and largely aided and fustered by the Government .. 

Palafox's response, however, was not “willing and hearty.” Alibeangh he 
evidently made no formal refusal, he dul not grant the land Hal] waned 
And he started inquiries to chock if Hall was in fact an American agent 
By mid-April he knew from Washington that “Hall has not been sor w 
now employed in the Department of State nor reqwevems n co amy form” 
No further trace of Hall appeared in the affair of Morclos And the vil 
lagers’ version of agrarian reform proceeded apace Freer hus headers 
in Tlaltizapán Zapata guaranteed it. As another Amerman agent reported 
after meeting him there on April 16: “He believes. it s DIS E 
property of the rich should be taken and given w the pow. 

So solid and vigorous was the local revelan that it uantunand imile- 
pendently of the shifting fate of the Zapatista peliricsaes ie. Miei. City 
After returning to the capital in mid-March Palsfox. and Soto y Cama 
carried on a ferocious struggle with the Villista prewdent wl the Conve 
tion, Roque González Garza. The Villistas resented not only the Zapana 
pretensions to power and their drive for social reforme bur. aba, emer 
rankling, the weakness of the southern miliary effort agunmu the Car- 
rancistas. The Zapatistas in turn protested that they could mot male, buy, 
of collect from Villa enough ammunitiin to mouw regular ee and 
that anyway they deserved an equal role in farming pobey, ennt dogpomtimg 
to them was how the Villistas shrank from wxaal reborn, m agrarian es 
other matters. Above all they feared that the Villueas mago. corea moth 
and leave them in the lurch. And w hold thear alles vo place they practically 
put them under guard, appointing Gildardo Magaña geerevomo ef (he Pod 
eral District and Amador Salazar commander of the Mero Cory grim 
When in carly April Palafox demande! that Gonsáles Garea alls Luanda e 
pay for uniforms for the southern army, the Preside retuned amd vm the i» 


3 For all the documents retateng te ihe Hall aaie amm Lied m Uke meg of 
state, March 23, (914. NA The «pelos, yowa eet mediae ew P ew 

* Bryan to Duval Wes. April i2, mary AL a G 
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sue tried to eject Palafox from the cabinet. Soto y Gama arranged a truce, 
but Palafox remained so offensive to the President that on May 1 González 
Garza did force his resignation. The news enraged Zapata, who came up to 
Mexico City—in what proved to be his last trip to the capital—and de- 
manded Palafox’s reinstatement, in vain. Then a month later Soto y Gama 
engineered Gonzalez Garza’s defeat in the Convention, a new, frailer execu- 
tive took office, and Palafox returned to his post. But these metropolitan 
intrigues did not really interest Zapata, which was why they went on and 
on. And they did not carry into Morelos. There people were moving on 
their own course, in no need of outside sponsors or patrons. And there in 
full force the revolution continued. 

In the spring harvests began, the first fruit to mature from this progress 
of the pueblos. The crops the farmers now brought in were not the planters’ 
cane or rice but the traditional foodstuffs, corn and beans. As the rainy 
season came on, Governor Vazquez distributed among the municipal gov- 
ernments 500,000 pesos—a loan from the Convention—which were to go to 
local farmers as credit for seed and tools. By mid-June reporters found all 
the fields in the state under cultivation, again mainly in corn.’ 

Zapata did not approve of this development, which would leave the 
sugar mills idle. At least since 1911 he had foreseen that reorganized 
haciendas might be a bountiful source of public wealth, and recent talks 
with agronomists had confirmed his idea that the mills should continue to 
operate as “national factories.” Farmers growing cane and selling it to the 
mills would earn money, he understood, and so be able to save, buy new 
goods, and use new services. Accordingly he had ordered spare parts to re- 
place those on damaged machines. And three more mills reopened for busi- 
ness. Again native chiefs were in charge—Modesto Rangel at El Puente, 
Eufemio Zapata at Cuautlixco, and Maurilio Mejia, Zapata’s nephew, at 
Cuahuixtla. Later, Santa Clara reopened under Mendoza. But assisting 
them technically now were agronomists from the Rural Loan Bank, under 
the imaginative direction of Ignacio Diaz Soto y Gama. Zapata himself 
urged villagers to quit growing vegetables and instead produce a cash crop. 
“If you keep on growing chile peppers, onions, and tomatoes,” he told Villa 


6 For an account of these struggles based on González Garza’s archive and favor- 
ing him, see Quirk: op. cit, pp. 211-23, 232-52. For a Zapatista version, see Palafox 
to Zapata, March 28, 1914 [sic, 1915], AZ, 27: 10; Palafox to Zapata, April 13, 1915, 
AZ, 30: 6; A. Diaz Soto y Gama to Zapata, May 17, 1915, AZ, 28: 23: 1; Palafox to 
Zapata, June 25, 1915, AZ, 27: 1. 

1 La Convención, May 20 and June 17, 1915. 
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de Ayala farmers, "you'll never get out of the wate mé poverty you ve alwage 
lived in. That's why, as I advise you, you have to grow cane...” Themegh 
conditional gifts of money and «carl, he did permise sme villagers to 
resume the cultivation of canc " 

But most families went on truck farming. Rather than rehabilitate the 
hacienda, they obviously preferred to wrk ane trade in fomdwtudts that had 
always seemed the mainstay of the pucblo. And during the summer they 
restocked Morelos's district markets with the familiar beans, corn, chick 
peas, tomatoes, onions, chile peppers, even checkens While Mewan Cary 
was on the verge of starvation at this time, common folk in Mercks 
evidently had morc to cat than in 1910—and at lower real paces $o profuse 
was the production of food that despite the constant infussen of Cooven- 
tionist currency into the state's economy, there was little sign of inflacon. 
In the fondas, the crude country inns where revelwtwenary officers, local 
officials, and metropolitan refugees ate, the young agrarian comiencen 
got by casily on four pesos a day.” 

In such clear relief the character of revolutionary Morclos emerged: in 
the very crops people liked to grow, they revealed the kind of community 
they liked to dwell in. They had no taste for the style of individuals an the 
make, the life of perpetual achievement and acquisition, of chance aed 
change and moving on. Rather, they wanted a life they omald amol a 
modest, familial prosperity in the company of other madesdy prosperoun 
families whom they knew, and all in one place. An experiment, for m 
stance, they would try only after they were certain it would wnrk-—ebrer, 
that is, it was no longer experimental, And profits they appreckaterd only 
if they had an orthodox use for them. 

Even among those in official command the tonc of relatio 10 the vane 
in 1915 was intensely, almost intentionally, rural end rev la storil 
fashion the standard was white pajamas, the southern farmers work ebabes 
Headquarters secretaries wore them nat nly throwgh affectation bar alen 
because they were safer in them. On virits to Cuernavaca sibel rewde 
tionaries from the north doffed their khakis, otherwise ¡hey ooornod amis 


"Serafin M. Robles “El Zapatero: y la Leer Axes e Mera” E 
Campenno, August 1950. Porfirm Palawa “Tech e gue el dom El gw 
del azúcar y la vwión de Zapata. La Fora, Fels ii Fow 

* Gómez: Las comunes, pp ya yt On de Crem carey, ote 
came into Morelos through payments lo the swaba woy, mr Promo Basins 
Plancarte: La Ciudad de Mirico durante lo vereda wie comte malim | pd wile. 
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and even assaults if they wandered far from the central plaza. Anyone in 
trousers, a shirt, and boots was a catrin, a dandy. In language the familiar, 
second-person address was the norm, and country slang and dialect pre- 
vailed: a fellow or a buddy was a vale (literally, a voucher), to shoot was 
"to bust” (guebrar), “fun” (el gusto) was trick riding and roping, the en- 
emy was los Carranzas, pobre (poor) came out as probe, somos (we are) 
as semos, fue (he was) as hue. For entertainment there were no fancy 
liquors or shows imported but only the same local diversions as before the 
war—warm beer and raw rum (resacado), cock fights, and “fun” on horses. 

The heart of the state was now in Tlaltizapan. In this restful little town 
in the hollows leading down into the Jojutla rice fields, where towering 
dusky green laurels cast the square and streets in permanent shadow, where 
the wind suddenly moving in the tops of the trees could hush the talking 
below, where in the quiet the sound would rise of water rippling through 
the maze of local creeks and canals—in this resort Zapata had made not 
only a headquarters but also a home. And here, as the American agent who 
came to meet him could see, all the farming families in the state looked to 
him “as a Saviour and a Father.” Here, unlike in Mexico City, there was 
no busy display of confiscated luxury, no gleeful consumption of captured 
treasure, no swarm of bureaucrats leaping from telephone to limousine, 
only the regular, measured round of native business. The days Zapata 
passed in his offices in an old rice mill at the northern edge of town, hear- 
ing petitions, forwarding them to Palafox in Mexico City or ruling on 
them himself, deciding strategy and policy, dispatching orders. In the eve- 
nings he and his aides relaxed in the plaza, drinking, arguing about plucky 
cocks and fast and frisky horses, discussing the rains and prices with farmers 
who joined them for a beer, Zapata as always smoking slowly on a good 
cigar. The nights he spent back in his quarters with a woman from the 
town; he fathered two children at least in Tlaltizapán.* For his birthday in 
August the townspeople held a fiesta, and the local sefioritas put on a stir- 


1 West, Report, May 11, 1915, NA. 

2 Zapata fathered at least five sons and four daughters. His wife, Josefa, bore 
him two children, Felipe and María Asunción, both of whom died in infancy. See 
Herminia Aguilar: “Doña Josefa Espejo, Vda. de Zapata,” El Campesino, May 1950. 
Other children were "hijos naturales.” Surviving at least to adulthood were Nicolás, 
born in 1906; Eugenio, probably born in 1913; María Elena, probably born in 1913; 
Ana María, born in 1914; Diego, born in 1916; María Luisa, probably born in 1918; 
and Mateo, born in 1918. See Gill: op. cit., pp. 69-74. 
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ring program—" parade, speech, hymn w labor, waliz, delegue, spem, 
parade, poetry, speech, fantasia, diabur, children's comedy, d 
and speech, national anthem "lo thie haven. Zapena dulgod anh 
dreams of glory as he had. Beside the church e » hell at the southern edge 

af town he wanted a mauwdleem built, as 2 collective tomb tor himli aad 

his closest chiefs. In Tlahizapin he had loeum! the wstal captial ed his reme 
lution. 

The extravaganza of the year was a bullfight im Y acmepes: There Salazar 

had a little plaza de toros built oppesize the tram anon, and jusa Sivad, 4 
celebrated novillero later to beowne one of Meco s bet trema came No 
perform against two young bulls from Ignecio de la Torre y Miers prse 
Toluca herd. Revolutionary. chicís assembled from (droughour the etatis, 
some in Pullman cars. Zapata of course came up (rm Tlaluzagán. He amd 
Salazar even took a preliminary port in the fgtw, riding rings around the 
bulls, dodging their charges, and wearing them down for the artles pem 
who were serving Silveti as banderilleros* 

No social event more clegant than this occurred ip Morch in 1915, be- 
cause no sophisticates were there to stage or attend ie The dewosees wd re- 
fined culture had long since left for the metropolis, some in terror, ohan 
in exultation, like Montaño, who became Conveniunt seseetary af edu- 
cation. The only old nabob still in the state was de la Terre y Mirr, relessed 
from the Mexico City penitentiary but kept owt of packer and under houwe 
arrest in Cuautla. The nearest that gay blades in Homburg and Lecter wnh hi 
boas were spotted was in Amecameca, à. r3] ¡uncuos some the hoe im 
Mexico State; there a mob lynched ene smart couple * Reforming vut of 
own origins and on a frontier, revolutionary Morelos was 3 very Paigo 
society, not casily hospitable, much lees generous, to thore ho weed qt 
to belong. Local families had fought hard and kong to recover ihai 
heritage. And in their agrarian state they wanted only otber oountry Tam 
lies like themselves. There was a method in thes temeberamee, ihia deliberar 
coarseness, this willful ignorance of urbane ways. For ory folk wmm 
born bearers of ill udings Even the dogs koew to bark æ therm. 
Thus, when the first omens of the acne) ime virale Hemet 
the north, no native and few ether Zòpaiidas recogmuned bem 


? Felicitación Que los Vecimm de Tlaioagen olonnet al de Gorath Roto Ragen 
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were the reports of three successive, tremendous defeats that the Carran- 
cista General Obregón had inflicted upon Villa—two in early April at 
Celaya, the third in early June at León, all in Guanajuato, in the strategic 
great basin northwest of Mexico City. Obregón, who had lost an arm at 
León, now emerged as a master of war. Despite the news Zapata did not 
open a second front. In the capital Palafox and Soto y Gama worried not 
about the collapse of the army the Convention depended on but about the 
land reform bill they expected to introduce soon. 

But the crisis came on anyway. On July 11 a Carrancista army under 
Pablo González occupied Mexico City. The Convention retreated in dis- 
order to Toluca, where it maintained the pretense of a national govern- 
ment. And Salazar's Morelos troops in the metropolis and Federal District 
withdrew south. Six days later González evacuated the capital again, to 
protect Obregón's lines of communication with Veracruz against a Villista 
attack in Hidalgo; and when he left, Zapatista forces sneaked back. But it 
seemed certain that he could return when he chose: although Villa main- 
tained his battered army in the field, the nation's military balance had 
shifted decisively in the Carrancistas' favor. 

At last southerners began to read the signs. As outlanders, the young 
agrarian commissioners stranded in Morelos lost their illusions first. Sadly 
they planned no more vacation trips to the capital." Zapata himself finally 
went into action. To hold off González's return, he personally commanded 
on July 3o a powerful attack of 6,000 men against 1,700 Carrancistas north- 
east of Mexico City. Other attacks took place simultaneously throughout 
the area. But none could contain the Carrancista advance. On August 2 
González reentered the capital, this time to stay. In Morelos merchants 
began trying to refuse Convention currency.? 

Still, no alarm charged the state. Zapata returned to rest in Tlaltizapán, 
honored at his birthday party and evidently more preoccupied with the 
doings in the Toluca Convention than with his crumbling military posi- 
tion.’ On the advice of Palafox and Soto y Gama he believed that an inter- 
American conference then organizing in Washington to treat the Mexican 
problem would result in Carranza's downfall, and that the Carrancista 


8 Palafox to Zapata, June 25, 1915, AZ. 

7 Gómez: Las comisiones, pp. 119-20. 

8 See Pablo González's official report on his operations from July 17 to August 
2, 1915, cited in Barragán: op. cit., II, 611-17. 

3 Pacheco to Zapata, August 5, 1915, AZ, 28: 5: 1. 

! Zapata to Palafox, August 26, 1915, ibid. 
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chiefs would soon rejoin the Convention ? If so, he had no need w waste 
ammunition and men. 

But weekly the decay of his position became more obvious, As Villa low 
one key town after another in the north and as the inter American confer: 
ence failed, Zapata returned to action. To harry the Carrancistas in the rear, 
he launched strong attacks into the Federal District and Mexico State. In 
late September he even captured the power plant at Necaxa, the source of 
metropolitan electricity. But he could not hold it nor any of the other towns 
and villages he had taken. Everywhere the Carrancistas pushed him back, 
more firmly in control of the Valley of Mexico than any commanders since 
1910. In Puebla and Mexico State local Zapatista chiefs began accepting 
amnesties from the Carrancista government, which gravely disturbed the 
chiefs in Morelos.” The state's seclusion had ended. Its revolutionanes were 
now on the defensive. 

On October ro the refugee Convention in Toluca divided for the last 
time, the Villistas and the President fleeing north. The Zapatistas escaped 
again to Cuernavaca, where, under Palafox's guidance, they reconvened the 
rump as the official and exclusive embodiment of the national revolution. 
These pretensions soon suffered irreparable deflation. On October 19 Presi- 
dent Wilson extended the United States's de facto recognition to Carranza's- 
government. He also prohibited all arms shipments to Mexico except to 
Carranza's authorities. The American decision thus fixed politically the 
new balance of power which the Carrancista armies had already ween muli 
-—- p» i marked the beginning, after five years of civil war, of Mexico’ 

consolidation. Carranza had finally realized his claim to severesgn lej 
imacy. “Although the Carrancistas could not yet dominate the whole | 
uon, they could prevent any other faction from displacing them, Hence 
forth they would rule. 

In Morelos, however, the native attitude remained skeptical. The 
chiefs had no clue to how solid the northern movement has] alee becon 
They still considered Carranza a mere leftover from the old regime, 
med ange landlord who aspired to restore the Porfirian order, And 

“Mister Wilson's" recognition, they doubted that he € 
awin the loyalty of the genuine revolutionary generals around him. H 
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witnessed desertions and treacheries galore during the past five years, they 
reckoned Carranza would not last long. By now they had already resisted 
and helped bring down three federal governments, each apparently stronger 
than his. So the strategy they pursued was the same as before: vigorous raids 
in the south, to discredit the government and tempt ambitious loyalists to 
revolt. 

With less excuse the Zapatista secretaries also disparaged Carranza’s 
sudden ascendancy. Voicing the official Morelos response through the Con- 
vention now in Cuernavaca, they encouraged the stubborn native hopes. 
Secretary of Agriculture Palafox dominated the Convention absolutely and 
tolerated no gesture of compromise. As he and Soto y Gama lost power, 
they became more intransigent in policy. In 1915-16, in an exaggerated but 
less dramatic way, the same complex of tensions developed as in 1914— 
Zapata’s retreat from serious politics, and Palafox’s rigid opposition. 

On October 26 Palafox published a Manifesto to the Nation, probably 
composed by Soto y Gama. It was the first official southern response to Car- 
ranza’s new government, an introduction to an extensive Program of Polit- 
ical and Social Reforms which the Toluca Convention had voted a month 
earlier and which the Cuernavaca rump now issued, slightly amended, as 
its own. The program itself was an interesting draft of the basic changes 
the Conventionists believed necessary to save the nation. It was a more de- 
tailed catalogue of improvements than a similar Carrancista project pub- 
lished the previous December, and it contained promises of legislation both 
more stringent and more moderate, depending on the subject, than the vari- 
ous decrees Carranza had promulgated on land, labor, municipalities, di- 
vorce, education, taxes, and mineral concessions.* That same day Palafox 
delivered on one promise, publishing a radical agrarian law that gave 
the secretary of agriculture immense authority over urban and rural prop- 
erty and natural resources. By this remarkable law the Department of 
Agriculture would be the central agency of a stupendous nationalizing 
reformation of Mexico? But the introductory manifesto was a gross mis- 
take, betraying a fantastic misconception of the national context in which 
the proposed reforms might have an appeal. Lambasting Carranza's "ill- 


* Manifesto to the Nation, October 26, 1915, AZ, 28: 5: 3. The text of the program 
of reforms is also in González Ramírez: Planes, pp. 123-8. For Carranza's promises, 
see ibid., pp. 158-64. For a study of his decrees, see Nettie Lee Benson: "The Pre- 
constitutional Regime of Venustiano Carranza, 1913-1917" (M.A. thesis, University 


of Texas, 1936), pp. 96-128. 
5 See Appendix C for the text of this law. 
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fated faction" for “an infamous and incredible pact with the great land. 
holders,” the southern secretaries specifically accepted “with pleasure the 
manufacturer, the merchant, the mineowner, the businessman, all the active 
and enterprising elements which open new paths for industry and provide 
work to great groups of workers...” But “the hacendado,” they intoned, 
"the monopolist of all the lands, the usurper of nature's wealth, the creator 
of national misery, the infamous slave trader who treats men like beasts of 
burden, the hacendado being unproductive and idle—him the [Zapatista] 
Revolution does not tolerate." The southern program was "quite simple," 
as they summarized it: "War to the death against the hacendados, ample 
guarantees for all the other classes of society." 

This was the rhetoric of 191: or 1913, not late 1915, and no revolutionary 
not already a committed Zapausta could thrill to it. For the old landlords, 
the supposed villains, no longer had power in Mexico. Most languished in 
jail or exile. As a class they hardly even existed. Truc, outside Morelos the 
nation's villages had not emerged dominant. But the state and district 
chiefs who led them were not likely to champion an agrarian revolt now, 
since thanks to Carranza precisely they had become the new landlords. As 
for the careerists in business and labor, they already had a government to 
depend on and lobby in. And so far it served them well. That thus a new 
regime had actually formed, cohesive and durable, that Carranza was a 
front not for the A mors, the Escandóns, and the García Pimentels, but for 
the clever and ruthless young operators from the north who commanded 
the "imn armies, that the danger for Morelos villagers was not in 
familiar reaction but in alien progress—this crisis the southern secretanes 
had no notion of. In their blindness they reinforced the local chiefs’ tenacity» 

The ruin of the native revolution in Morclos was therefore no caving 
in but a ragged, bitter, and confused giving way. Through the fall Zapata 
arranged raids from Oaxaca to Hidalgo. Indeed his forces were more active 
now than when Villa had needed them But the raids gained nothing in 
territory or prestige. They did not even demoraltze the governmem, whose 
generals took over more and more towns in the states surrounding Morcha * 
The raids, moreover, cost dearly in ammunition, which because of the 
Amenican embargo was daily more scarce At Atlihbuayán hacienda Zapata 
kept a primitive munitions factory working, recharging old Mauer md 
.30-.39 shells and for slugs plugging them with itte pieces ot 
cable stolen from Mexico City suburban tredleys and power works; 
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the supply was irregular and inadequate.’ Meanwhile the Villista army 
collapsed completely in the north, and attention refocused on the south. In 
late November the government announced plans for a “definitive” cam- 
paign against the Zapatistas, "right in their hideouts in . . . Morelos."* 
Isolated as never before in the revolution, the state would soon be under 
siege. The young agrarian commissioners began applying for permits to get 
out. Scared and desperate, one became alcoholic; others sneaked off to the 
capital without waiting for passes.’ 

Zapata tried to tighten security over local resources for defense. The 
management of the munitions factory he removed from Secretary of War 
Pacheco's control and brought into the headquarters.’ He also ordered his 
army to prohibit trade between Zapatista and Carrancista zones "in every 
article,” primary necessities or not—“to take away from'the enemy all those 
elements which could serve for his sustenance."? And he began to reclaim 
the sugar mills from the chiefs, to assign them to the Rural Loan Bank to 
operate directly.* But even at the first small harvest in these “national fac- 
tories,” and the prospect of a little revenue, he was gloomy. He wanted to 
give the proceeds to the peons working in the mills: “Who knows,” he told 
his secretary, “what they will have to suffer later on?” Guiltily he insisted 
that the imminent woe was not his fault “but that of events which have 
to come.”* 

The government’s offer of amnesty, publicized since August, greatly in- 
creased the strain on the local chiefs. Suspecting a defection, one would try to 
disarm another’s forces. But this jumpy vigilance only tended, as Zapata 
warned in reprimand, “to deepen the personal enmities which exist between 
chiefs ... which we must avoid at all cost.” Fearful that subversive telegraf- 
ists might sabotage his military operations, de la O tried to control the wire 
offices in his zone.? In a squabble over an artillery piece, his men killed one 
of the most daring and proficient Zapatista field commanders, Antonio 


7 [bid., October 10, 1931. 

8 [bid., November 28, 1931. 

9 Gómez: Las comisiones, pp. 138-59. 

1 Zapata to Pacheco, November 7, 1915, AZ, 31: Copybook 2. 

2 Headquarters circular, February 9, 1916, AA. 

3 Gabriel Encinas to Mendoza, January 25, 1916, AA. 

* Palacios in La Prensa, February 19, 1944. 

5 Zapata to L. Vázquez, November 15, 1915, AZ, 31: Copybook 2. 
6 Zapata to de la O, December 11-12, 1915, ibid. 
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Barona.” In the southeastern zone Mendoza was so offended tyy veer dong 
rival chiefs and by innuendos about his loyalty that he challenged Zapata w 
name a new chief there." And along the front allied chiefs actually wok am 
nestics. Most disturbing, these defectors came mainly from Pacheco's divi 
sion in Mexico State and the Federal District, which guarded the northern 
entrances to Morelos. They were Zapatistas of recent converwon whom 
Pacheco, as Conventionist secretary of war, had commissioned in droves, 
and they deserted now as specdily as they had joined. Onc, however, was a 
grave loss: Vicente Navarro, a tough and canny chief who had defended 
the pass at Contreras. When he took an amnesty, the Carrancistas moved 
right down to La Cima on the threshhold of Morelos.” 

Sull, the high native chiefs did not flag in their defiance. Mustering 
forces of two thousand to three thousand men at three or four different 
rendezvous, they struck in coordinated attacks into the Federal District, 
southern and central Pucbla, and southern Mexico State. If a chief had ex- 
federal officers on his staff, he got fifth-column help from ex-federals serv- 
ing on the other side. Especially along the Puebla border these friendly 
enemy officers would sell supplies, pass on intelligence, and arrange prr 
vate truces so fighting could go on elsewhere.’ To the southwest, after Car- 
rancistas pushing up from Acapulco took Chilpancingo and Iguala and 
penetrated into Morelos, de la O drove them back in a terrific oounter- 
offensive. Sweeping down into Guerrero, he and Jesus Salgado wiped out 
garrisons and ficld forces alike re-covered the country in “fine and pros- 
perous" crops. By late December de la O had carried the war into the Car- 
rancista home territory around Acapulco. Outside the city, the Amencan 
consul there reported, the Carrancistas showed an “absolute lack of any 
positive control."? Throughout the end of 1915 and the first weeks of 1916: 
the Morelos revolutionaries put up such a fierce resistance around. their 
state that the vaunted government campaign against their "hideouts" could 
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not start. “Only the lowest class Indians can pass the lines with safety,” 
noted the new American chargé d’affaires; “anyone else would undoubtedly 
risk his life.” 

But the government merely raised the pressure. In late January it am- 
plified its own agrarista propaganda: the National Agrarian Commission, 
it promised, would “initiate works for the restitution and grants of ejidos 
to the pueblos."* On February 1 the undersecretary of war announced that 
twenty thousand new troops would join the ten thousand already assigned 
to the south. He also threatened to use the government’s recently acquired 
flotilla of airplanes to give “a mortal blow" to the Zapatistas. And his de- 
partment finally took steps to remove ex-federals from posts where they 
could obstruct operations.® 

Again the public Zapatista response was a fire-breathing Manifesto to 
the Nation. The only reasons for “the fratricidal struggle staining the . . . 
Fatherland with blood," the headquarters secretaries ranted, were the 
“boundless ambition of one man of unhealthy passions and no conscience,” 
Venustiano Carranza, and the sycophancy of the group that surrounded 
him." Even in private they exuded cheer. To Zapata Palafox confided his 
hope "that in the near future when we dominate Mexico City and other 
regions of the country, . . . then as I’ve always hoped, a great number of 
agrarian commissions will form, so that they will go into all the states of 
the Republic.”* 

But the chiefs were not so certain. Among them the government's con- 
tinuing vigor and resolve had prompted darker judgments—doubts whether 
to go on in principled violence, which would invite the Carrancistas to 
repeat the work of Huerta and Robles in the state, or to bargain for peace 
and local autonomy by recognizing Carranza. This was a dilemma espe- 
cially painful to the chiefs in the northwestern zone, where the brunt of a 
Carrancista invasion would fall. There the ranking figure was Pacheco, 
based in Huitzilac. Already he had lost much outlying support and many 
key points of defense. And as powerful Carrancista legions massed at La 
Cima, they obliged him to decide whether he should make a deal or pre- 


3 Parker to the secretary of state, November 18, 1915, ibid., 16896. 
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| pare for battle. On his decision the Carrancistas would walk into Morelos 
or have to fight for every hill and ravine. Pacheco was a mystic: in all affairs 
| he did, he said, as God tad him.’ Now he hstened for the divine word 
| On February 20 Zapata authorized Pacheco to communicate secretly 
with General Pablo González, who commanded the Constitutionalist forces 
at La Cima. What Zapata intended—to initiate peace talks, arrange a local 
truce, or suborn González—remains unclear, though it was probably the 
last.” It also remains unclear whether Pacheco followed Zapata's instruc- 


uons, or from the first undertook an independent course. At heart neither 
chief probably knew exactly what he was up to: depending on González's 
response, different proposals might arise. 

Then de la O and his lieutenant, Valentin Reyes, discovered the corre 
spondence between Pacheco and González. De la O and Pacheco were old 
rivals, because of a feud between their native villages of Santa María and 
Huttzilac; and recently the contest had become more heated. With good 
reason de la O was suspicious as well as jealous. And Reyes apparently ex 

> pected that he could displace Pacheco and succeed to his command. They 
both warned Pacheco against treason. 

Pacheco immediately complained to Zapata that de la O and Reyes were 
bothering him. And Zapata in turn informed the two chiefs that it was with 
headquarters’ authority that Pacheco had entered "into dealings and com. 
munication with the enemy..." The object of the talks, he assured them, 
was "to learn the aims of the Carrancista General Pablo Gonzalez and other 
chiefs who second him with respect to the cause which we defend.” The 
headquarters had received Pacheco's reports on what had happened so far, 
a said, and it would support Pacheco "as long as the conferences which 
y with [the Carrancista generals] were for the bencht wf the Revolu- 
and something advantageous was gained without damage to the 
aples of the Plan de Ayala.”* 

Pacheco soon hinted, however, that the Good Lord had digeme as de 
39 had man With hosulities suspended and supposedly in the madre 
e talks, he complained gruffly to Zapata about hie traga poor pay, 
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“I would appreciate it,” he wrote, “if you would order the paymaster-general 
to attend to the paymasters of my division . . . so [my soldiers] who find 
themselves daily attacking the enemy and away from home . . . can buy 
corn and not run into difficulties."5 And suddenly on March 13, under no 
fire, he evacuated Huitzilac and retreated south to Cuentepec. The Car- 
rancistas moved immediately and without resistance down past Huitzilac 
as far as La Cruz. Seven miles away, Cuernavaca prepared for a bombard- 
ment. Through binoculars the Carrancista officers could see white sur- 
render flags hung out of windows there. On March 18 González himself 
arrived in La Cruz to inspect the positions his forces held on the heights 
above the Morelos capital. By then the weary Conventionists had fled on 
down to Jojutla. De la O obstructed González's advance and saved the front 
for the moment. But strategically the defense of the state was now impos- 
sible. 

Incredibly, Pacheco remained free. Even after the Cuentepec municipal 
president corroborated de la O's constant charges of treason, Zapata stayed 
loyal. On March 23 he assured Pacheco that “up to today" he had given no 
credit to rumors of his treachery; and he warned de la O against shooting 
Pacheco until he had thoroughly investigated the case and proved Pacheco's 
guilt beyond a doubt." Boldly inspired now, Pacheco complained that de la 
O had mistreated his troops and sacked Cuernavaca? But as he maneuvered 
on south, evidently angling to flank Jojutla and capture the Convention, his 
luck ran out. At Miacatlán one of de la O's patrols caught and shot him. 
Zapata kept his troops in arms, redistributing them among other chiefs? 

Hardly had this loss sunk in when a worse blow struck. On April 16, 
on his way back to Yautepec after reconnaissance west of the town, Amador 
Salazar was killed by a stray enemy bullet that hit him in the neck. In the 
shock of death he stayed upright in the saddle. Finally, as his big sombrero 
slipped, his aides saw what had happened.’ So on the eve of attack by the 
most formidable army they had yet faced, the Zapatistas were without two 
of their highest chiefs and best commanders. 

Meanwhile González had moved his forces in a ring around the state. 
He, like the other high politicians and generals of the new regime, was im- 
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patient to end the southern problem. A Constirutional Convention was on 
their agenda, to legiimize Carranza's reformist decrees, but preparations 
| for it could not begin in earnest until the nation was morc or less at peace 
Besides, Villa had just provoked an international crisis, raiding murder 
isly into Columbus, New Mexico, and bringing back in pursuit of him 
a US. Army punitive expedition; and on the eve of constitutional reform 
the Carrancistas could not afford the reappearance of even the possibility 
of the old Villa-Zapata axis? González now commanded thirty thousand 
troops, well-supplied and in high spirits, and for his own reputauon he was 
bent on achieving an impressive success. From Jojutla, as if to rally the local 
forces, the die-hard Conventionists reissued their October 26 manifesto 
and program of reform.’ But the surviving Morelos chiefs no longer deluded 
selves. They knew the state would shortly be a battleground again, 
nd they were already organizing the procedure, military and civilian, for 
acuating the state's villages.* 

On April 27 González set up his headquarters at Tres Marías and re- 
ned operations. By April 29 government troops held positions surround- 
ing Cuernavaca. At six a.m. on May 2 González directed the final action; 
ind after a short, sharp attack, the state capital fell.? Zapata had come up 
from Tlaltizapán to direct its defense, but withdrew just in ume to escape. 
In the next two or three days almost all the state's other main towns fell 
o the government commanders. The War Department even had a plane 
ying Zapausta lines. By May 6 González reported to Secretary of War 
5n that the campaign was practically finished.* The Liberating Army 
ely held Jojutla, its Tlaltizapán headquarters, and a few scattered vib- 
res. And late efforts to suborn Carrancista commanders were to no avail." 
As it entered Morelos, the Carrancista army seemed the old federal army 
ate. Its troops came not as liberators but as conquerors of the local 
ion, which was itself the enemy and enjoyed at most only the rights 
s of war. When the Carrancistas took Cuautla, they hanged the 


5 On the crisis, see Clarence C. Clendenen: The United States and Pancho Villa. 
| Study in Unconventional Diplomacy (Ithaca, 11), pp. 234-69 

3 Manifesto to the Nation, April 18, 1916, AZ, 27) 4 
“Zapata to municipal presidents, March 33, 1916, AZ, 27 3 
SEL Demócrata, May 10, 1916. 

* ibid., ‘May s and 8, 1916. Oscar Lewis Pedro Martmez 4 Mexican Peosami and 
] y (New York, 1964), p. 101 
* Leners from Almazán, Eufemio Zapata, and Mawrilio Mejía w oe cmammeder. 
al Vicente Segura, in Puebla, and he replies, are in Estado Mayor op È. 
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parish priest as a Zapatista spy. On May 5 González ordered every person 
in the state to turn in his arms: continued possession of them would be 
grounds for the “severest penalties.” At Jiutepec on May 8 the Carrancista 
General Rafael Cepeda assembled 225 prisoners and after a summary trial 
had them all shot.? 

In terror pacificos swarmed out of pueblos in the line of the Carrancista 
advance. Fleeing south into Guerrero or east into the high, volcano country, 
they littered the roadsides with material thrown away to lighten their loads. 
They jammed little villages still for the moment safe, like Tehuiztla, south- 
west of Jojutla. This hamlet “presented the look of a fair,” reported an ob- 
server there in early May, “but a fair of pain and rage. People’s faces were 
furious. They would barely mumble out a few words, but everyone had a 
violent remark for the Constitutionalists on the tip of his tongue. In con- 
versations, comments on the news alternated with reports which emigrants 
asked of each other about roads, villages, little settlements stuck up in the 
steepest part of the mountains, inaccessible, unheard of places—so they 
could go there to leave their families . . .”* 

By mid-May the Carrancistas had shipped nearly thirteen hundred pris- 
oners to Mexico City. Some were combatants, some were not. All of them, 
declared the military commander in the capital, General Benjamín Hill, 
were bound for Yucatán: and not only them, but all future prisoners. There, 
General Hill indicated, they would have the “opportunity to work ... 
under the vigilance of civil and military authorities"—which would make 
them “men useful for society and for their families." 

From Tlaltizapán Zapata tried desperately to organize municipal police 
to keep local order as one army replaced another in the state? But police 
who assumed such responsibility only invited the first fire against their 
families. For the invading Carrancistas, who considered the villagers them- 
selves outlaws, the transfer of power had to be violent. In mid-June, after 
another crushing attack, González's forces took. Tlaltizapán itself, and a 
tremendous booty. 'They also executed 286 persons—132 men, 112 women, 
and 42 minors of both sexes, as the local register of burials recorded them.* 


8 Porfirio Palacios: "Zapatismo vs. Gonzalismo,” Todo, December 24, 1942. 

9 La Prensa, May 5, 1932. El Demócrata, May 10, 1916. 

! Anonymous memorandum on events around Jojutla, May 4, 1916, AZ, 27: 5. 

? El Demécrata, May 16, 1916. 

3 Circular to municipal presidents and assistants, May 31, 1916, AZ, 30: 12. 

* Palacios: Zapata, p. 230. El Demócrata, June 15, 1916. La Prensa, June 25, 1932. 
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Helpless in regular battles, Zapata, his surviving chiefs, and the men who 
stayed with them retreated back into the rough hills. 

As the Carrancistas drove into the Zapausta capital, it seemed that the 
local revolution had failed completely, that the villagers’ cfferts to carry 
out their own changes had been a profound mistake and that only en dic- 
tation from Mexico Caty could reform occur and last in Morelos. If so, the 
idea of a popular revolution was a delusion. If so, the Plan de Ayala was 
mere rural fustian, and Zapata not an insightful leader but simply a brave 
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The Guerrilleros Survive 


“|... to dispute with the enemy...” 


p= MRS. KING! A harassed refugee now in crowded Veracruz, her 
young daughter prey to every passing revolutionary officer, and she 
herself victim of a recurring nightmare, she felt at times that her nerves 
would snap. During the day she was usually calm. But at night in the dream 
the good widow saw her Cuernavaca property ruined. While she “stood im- 
potently by, screaming,” Zapatistas knocked down her dear Hotel Bella 
Vista and “methodically piled up the stones to form a pyramid." 

She had “invested everything” in the Cuernavaca hotel after her hus- 
band’s death. Its fortunes, so she had remarked with Victorian innocence, 
were her fortunes; and now in the summer of 1916 she could not stand 
“these horrible fancies” of total loss. She knew the Constitutionalist army 
had recently occupied Morelos, and it occurred to her that in repairing her 
things there she might repair her life. She went back, but Cuernavaca pre- 
sented an awful scene: “Black, battered, bullet-pierced walls where had been 
comfortable, happy homes, bridges destroyed, approaches to the town cut 


1 For her account, see King: op. cit., pp. 5-6, 263-99. The phrases in quotes are 
hers. 
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off, everywhere signs of the dreadful conflict that had taken place... My 
head had known it would be like this," she said, “but my heart was not 
prepared. We drove down the silent streets past abandoned, deserted houses; 
not a soul in sight. A dog, nosing in a heap of rubbish, slunk away at our 
approach, and the clatter of the wheels awoke strange echoes in the emptr 
ness. . .. ] was sobbing, 'But there is no one here! Where are the people? 
Where are the people?” " Her hotel, as she had feared, was demolished. 
"The great dining room that had been my pride was bare," she later re- 
called, "—nothing left in it, only pigs and chickens living there together 
quite happily.” 

For three days she escaped into a compulsive cuphoria about rebuilding 
that verged on hysterics. Then in a desperate test of her hopes she asked 
General González's permission to begin work. The general, as she how- f 
ever learned, "had his own obsessions.” As Zapatistas went on fighting, 
González ached to crush “his elusive foe in any way he could compass it.” 
Mrs. King's petty laments wearicd him. “This is no time to talk of recon- 
struction, Señora King," he barked. "The work of destruction 1s not yet 
completed.” "But our homes! Our property!” cried Mrs. King. " ‘Oh, 
Señora,’ he said, almost angrily, "That is of the past. That is all over.’ " 

In a daze she walked back to the quiet square where her ruined hotel 
was, feeling that “I had died along with my valley-nestled home.” “This,” 
she decided, “is the end of Rosa King.” At the edge of town, on the hill 
beside the state government building, looking down the cobbled streets, 
out over the ravines below and across the valley to the mountains north 
and cast, she began to remember her childhood and to wonder how all her 
strivings could have failed. A final and nearly lunauc despair seized her, 
She called out loud toward the mountains, “Are you dead, wo?” Echoes 
came drifting back, like cries to her. 

At this instant it struck her that there were people in the mountains— 
the plain people she had missed in town. At once she thought of how an- 
cient their struggle was "to hold their freedom and their contry.^ The 
idea that they had fought and would go on fighting, as “strong, stcadífaw, — 
eternal" as the mountains, inspired her A vision ran throwgh her mind of 
men hiding out there in the hills, "with their rifles and therr leader, 

cover and nourishing herbs among the stony ledges.” “And them,” an the 
later remembered, "1 knew I had not died” There was a bond between ber 
and those country folk, between her aad the workd, which the loss af ber 
could not undo, She returned to Mexico. City, and im the taller 


months, despite even more calamities, she felt herell grow rong 
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As she recovered, so did the local revolutionaries. The impassioned ex- 
perience of the last five years, culminating in an eighteen-month effort to 
establish local, popular welfare, had created a consuming sense of union 
among Morelos’s rural families. Together they had enjoyed the high hopes 
of their own reform, and together again they had suffered the awful disaster 
of González's invasion. "It seemed," recalled the observer of the refugee 
crowd at Tehuiztla, “. . . that a single family had reunited there. Everybody 
talked to everybody else with complete confidence. People lent each other 
help, and men and women who had never seen each other talked as in- 
timately as old friends." A few stayed in Guerrero, like one Tepoztecan sure 
that "the situation [in Morelos] was hopeless and that I would be killed 
and that [my wife and children] would perish."? But most, having depos- 
ited their families in "inaccessible, unheard of places," came back "to dis- 
pute with the enemy," said the Tehuiztla observer, "the land he was tramp- 
ling over." In revolution these people had learned to think of Morelos as 
theirs, and only theirs. To them the occupying Carrancistas seemed as for- 
eign as the American troops still in the north, who they believed, as Zapata 
had by now publicly charged, were there on Carranza's invitation to defeat 
Villa? Patriotism required, as Mrs. King had guessed, not that they respect 
so strange and disreputable an authority as Carranza's but rather that they 
oppose it heart and soul. And when in early July Zapata and the other chiefs 
returned to organize resistance, the villagers rallied around them—this time 
even grimmer, even more deeply determined. By now they knew better 
how to die than to abandon their homes. 

The risk of resistance in Morelos in mid-1916 was dreadful. For Pablo 
González stood to fix a claim on an important post in Mexico City if he 
established Constitutionalist rule in the state: this official dignity he craved, 
and he had thirty thousand troops to win it. From his early years in Nuevo 
León and Coahuila before the revolution he had wanted success and ap- 
proval. An orphan at six, a peddler at fourteen, once even an emigrant into 
the United States, then a petty merchant and politician in a little Coahuila 
farm town, and a revolutionary for Madero in 1911, he had strained all his 
life, alternately careful and reckless, for the opportunity he had now.* His 
only handicap was a fear of failure that had numbed his brain and left him 
as stupid as he was ambitious. By 1916 a solemn, ceremonious palooka, 


? Lewis: Pedro Martínez, p. 102. 

3 Manifesto to the Mexican People, May 29, 1916, AZ, 27: 5. 

* José Morales Hesse: El General Pablo González. Datos para la historia, 1910- 
1916 (México, 1916), pp. 9-18. 
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sporting smoked glasses and a floppy Stetwen, González suffered a ropita 

uon as the only Carrancista general of division never to have won a battle 

His high rank he owed to Carranza, who had arranged his promisions be 
cause he needed a general he could control to balance Obregón, whom he 
could not. But González's torpidity of wit was so thorough that ever the 
short run it was a potential strength; on the make, he was at random capa 

ble of any tactic, ingenious as well as inane. Although his luck had not been 
good so far, in Morelos it might go right. 

Already he had carried out the preliminares of his mission with im- 
pressive dispatch, eradicating Conventionist authority in the state Munici 
pal governments, the state government, the Conventionist national agencies be 
—this loyal Carrancista regarded them all as illegitimate and reactionary. 
And all he had deposed. All the Conventionist laws and rulings he had also 
nullified. Included of course among the abrogated acts were the redistribu- 
tions Palafox had made in titles to land. 

Now González turned to fulfill his “supreme duty and decided goal, to 
reestablish order and work in the whole state." In this enterprise he behavec 
oddly for a revolutionary called Constitutionalist. He did not restore the 
civil constitution of Morelos that Juvencio Robles had suspended in 1913. 
Instead, like Robles, he governed formally as a military dictator. His he: j 
quarters in Cuernavaca was the governor's office. Likewise, in the otl 
main towns his subordinate commanders assumed civil authority. And 
the villages where no garrisons or detachments were, the district oom 
manders appointed agents responsible to them alone. In mid August Gor 
zález had another governor replace him, General Dionisio Carrcón, but 
Carreón too governed as a military dictator? No municipal or lognslaun 
elections therefore took place, as they did elsewhere in the Republic, 
no civil courts opened. Nor did González carry out social reforms te i 
plant the revolution he represented. The most he accomplished, as h 
boasted, was that “lives and interests have been respected, there have | 
established municipal services, schools, provisioning stations for the people, 
facilities for commerce, etc. ctc."* In mid-July he did decree the for 
tion of a State Agrarian Commission in Cuernavaca, tin operate aw La 
ranza had directed in his decree of January 6, 1915. And he indicated 
local commissions would soon be set up in the firmer duret "cus" 
thus he only staked out his own authority over the disposition of all for 

* El Demócrata, August 21, 191^ 

© Manifesto to the Nauvex of Merch, July 9, mu AL a8 4 1 
7 El Demócrata, July 25, 191^ 
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property in the state. And he evidently did not use the authority, as he 
could have, to order provisional restitutions or grants of land to petitioning 
villages. Only around Axochiapan did a subordinate, Vicente Segura, honor 
village claims for restitution.? 

What González supervised as Constitutionalism in practice was the 
plunder of Morelos. The pickings were fine. On the mountains through 
the northern parts of the state there was abundant timber. As reporters 
hinted, the valleys were thick and green with newly planted food crops.? 
And as González himself noted, large herds of cattle were grazing in rich 
pasture land—over one thousand head around Tlaltizapán alone. Besides, 
stores of the sugar and alcohol produced in the recent cane harvest remained 
in the mills the Zapatistas had rehabilitated. The milling machines them- 
selves were still in the haciendas. And finally there was the materiél the 
Zapatistas had had to leave. The locomotives, boxcars, cannon, and ammu- 
nition might go back to the War Department, but other items were in high 
demand among private buyers. At Tlaltizapan, for instance, the booty com- 
prised six boxcars of paper, three boxcars of coal and other minerals, five 
thousand kegs of blasting powder, loads of dynamite, nitroglycerine, fuses, 
caps, nitric acid, and tanning bark, a car of sulphur, fifty tons of copper, 
five boxcars of machinery for manufacturing cartridges, several printing 
presses, and one hundred hides! All this was the spoils of war, and as 
González managed it in the next few months, it all disappeared—to re- 
appear in markets in Mexico City. Along the way González and most of his 
staff and subordinates came into the money. For them the Morelos cam- 
paign was a great chance for patriotic boodle, the most irresistible kind. In 
cashing in their power, they deprived the Zapatista "bandits" of precious 
resources. Such was the revolution González installed in the state, a “work,” 
as he termed it, “of reconstruction and progress." 

To villagers who contemplated defending themselves against this ver- 
sion of social change, González quickly made clear the reprisals they could 
expect. The occasion was a warning he delivered in early July, after Zapa- 
tista raiders had almost wiped out Constitutionalist garrisons in Santa 
Catarina and Tepoztlán. Evidently the local folk had served the raiders at 
least as spies. If they or other villagers again obstructed his "beneficent and 
healthy labor,” he declared, they would oblige him “to proceed with extraor- 
dinary severity against all the pueblos of the state." He could not permit the 


8 Estado Mayor: op. cit., pp. 34, 41, 45-6, 95-101. 
9 E] Demócrata, June 15, 1916. 
1 La Prensa, June 25, 1932. 
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enemy beaten in the field to find refuge in the villages, among people “who 
hypocritically call themselves peaceable.” Henceforth, he proclaimed, vil 
lagers had to cooperate with the Constitutionalist commanders and turn 
in Zapatistas. Otherwise the whole population would "incur the most ter- 
rific responsibilities" and suffer "summary punishment without appeal of 
any kind."? 

Sull, the Zapatistas mobilized defiance. Strategically they disbanded the 
old twenty thousand-man semi-regular army. Even twenty thousand reg- 
ulars were not enough to hold back González's legions, and after the losses - 
of the recent campaign the Zapatistas did not have enough ammunition to 
equip a third that many for morc than small actions. Anyway, without 
control over the produce in the valleys, the local revolutionaries could not 
support a large, positional force. Instead they reverted to guerrillas. Break- 
ing into small, wide-ranging units of one hundred and two hundred men 
each, based in temporary camps in the hills and inumately familiar with 
the terrain and people of their respective zones, they were casier to feed 
and harder to find. And from carly July on guerrilleros staged raids and 
ambushes painfully embarrassing to González. After the Santa Catarina 
and Tepoztlán massacres, an unusually large force of one thousand men 
struck into the Federal District through Ajusco and up to Milpa Aka, 
where it captured valuable military stores and then withdrew. At Tlaya 
capan Zapatistas battled a Constitutionalist detachment for seven hours on 
July 16. A day later two hundred Zapatistas attacked the garrison at Tlak 
zapán. A week after that another force of two hundred attacked the gar- 
rison again.’ 
Not all the surviving veteran chiefs would actually fight Some remas 
nominally in the resistance but in practice delayed at their hases, pretext 
a lack of ammunition for their uncertain inertia. Worse, they still taxed the 
villagers around them for supplies, or even let bandits move ¡mo thi 
zones. Justified or not, their delinquency disguwed Zapata. And he tr 
to shame laggard chiefs into combat as much to molbfy the ` 1 
they had riled as to disrupt Constitunenahs: central In mid Augua 1 
publicly condemned "the cowards or egoists . who have retired tm live 
in towns or camps, extorting from the puebla or copoying wealth t 
have taken over in the shadow of the revolution,” amd giving LI 
or appointments to persons who do nex deserve them.” They werc as 
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as the old federal officers, he declared, “[who] weighed on the Nation and 
caused it great expenses without lending any positive service.” And he pro- 
claimed them unworthy to lead “an armed movement which battles for the 
good of the people and not for the formation of a new class of idle and use- 
less men .. .” Dishonorable discharges from the Liberating Army were in 
order, he decreed, for commanders who without authorization had re- 
treated in the face of the enemy since May 1—since, that is, the major 
campaign in which the Constitutionalists had occupied the state. Also 
discharged were “chiefs, officers, and soldiers who instead of fighting the 
enemy use their arms to abuse the citizens of the pueblos and to take away 
from them their scarce means of subsistence,” as well as chiefs who refused 
to obey current orders to resume operations. They all had to turn over to 
headquarters their arms, ammunition, staffs, escorts, and troops. The pro- 
motions and appointments they had made were to go before headquarters 
secretaries for review.* 

The first chief to suffer this disgrace was Lorenzo Vazquez. Since 1911 
Vazquez had been among the chiefs Zapata trusted most, in council and in 
the field. But during the critical weeks of the Constitutionalist invasion, he 
had roused grave suspicions against himself. He, Montaño, and the since 
executed Pacheco had complained that the defeat the state was going down 
in was the fault of the Conventionists, Palafox and Soto y Gama especially, 
who had prevented an understanding with the Constitutionalists. Then, 
after Pacheco’s execution, Vazquez had taken into his camp two officers 
from Pacheco’s staff, reportedly two of those who had persuaded their 
former chief to retreat before González? And the line of defense around 
Jojutla, which was his to hold during the June battles there, Vazquez had 
not held long enough for Zapata to get supplies or civilians out of Tlalti- 
zapán. Subsequently he had reorganized no forces and carried out no raids. 
And on August 15 Zapata ordered his dishonorable discharge for "notori- 
ous cowardice." Later, chiefs who failed to come back from Guerrero were 
also discharged. Among them was Leobardo Galván, a general and a 
former delegate to the Convention ê 

Still, going into the fall of 1916, the Zapatistas probably had around five 
thousand men in the field. Probably two thousand to three thousand more 


* Decree of August 10, 1916, AZ, 28: 4: 1. 

5 Declaration of Inocencio P. Zabala, April 14, 1916, AZ, 28: 5. Meléndez: op. 
cit, 1, 375. 

6 General Order of August 15, 1916, AZ, 28: 4: 1. General Order of January 13, 
1917, AZ, 30: 13. 
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were On active reserve, to replace casualties or to spell the fatigued. And 
despite Constitutionalist amnesties and pay offs, most of the chicfs fighting 
on were those who had been with Zapata from the first. In the southwest 
around Tetecala and Puente de Ixtla Pedro and Francisco Saawedra were 
constant threats to Constitutionalist garrisons and patrols. In the south 
around Jojutla the readiest bushwackers were Eutimio Rodríguez, Gabriel 
Mancera, and Modesto Rangel. At Huautla Zapata had his own headquar- 
ters. In the southeast around Jonacatepec, as always, Mendoza was in fre 
quent skirmishes with the enemy. Moving around the northeast from his 
base in Tochimilco, Puebla, Fortino Ayaquica carried on regular opera- 
tions. Along the Mexico State-Morelos border around Ozumba and Ameca- 
meca, the forces of Vicente Rojas and Everardo and Bardomiano González 
often fought their way into key towns. Around Cuautla Sidronio Camacho 
kept the Constitutionalist garrison practically paralyzed. And from there 
over to Yautepec and down to Tlaltizapán Eufemio Zapata, Emigdio Mar- 
molejo, Jesús Capistrán and Juan Salazar staged one raid after another. 
North of Yautepec and around Tepoztlán the most energetic chiefs were 
Timotco and Mariano Sánchez and Gabriel Mariaca. And in the northwest 
and west, reaching into the Federal District, Mexico State, and down into 
Guerrero, were the forces of de la O, which Valentín Reyes, Rafael Castillo, 
and Julián Gallegos took out on repeated assaults.’ The Constitutionalists 
never caught or disabled any of these bands. 

Moreover the Zapatista challenge remained strictly Zapatista. Tempting 
appeals had reached Zapata to join a Felicista rebellion, which Féhx Díaz 
had returned in the past February to start in Veracruz and Oaxaca." Be- 
cause of the financial resources of the exiles who backed him, among them 
several ex-planters from Morelos, Díaz had quickly won the affiliation of 
numerous other anti-Carranza leaders around the Repubhc. By mid- 1916 
his movement had become the most serious opposition in Mexico? And 
the Felicistas, the Constitutionalists, and the American diplomats in Mexico 
City all believed that Zapata would affiliate too.’ But as quickly as others 
had joined Díaz, Zapata refused any connection—and this jun when he 
needed help most. In Puebla he cooperated militaris. with mercenaries 


7 Meléndez: op. cit., 1, 372-3 
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now Felicista, like Higinio Aguilar and Juan Andrew Almazán, but he 
gave them no entry into Morelos nor ever coordinated his forces with theirs. 
And to clarify his political position he sent out circulars to his chiefs in- 
forming them of Diaz’s return and forbidding them to recognize him “in 
any way.” Ideologically the Morelos revolution remained the movement 
of the Ayala plan. 

González's reaction to the resurgent Zapatistas was unerringly obtuse. 
It was, as he had warned, "to proceed with extraordinary severity" against 
the pueblos, where active resistants no longer were. And in the particular 
procedure he employed he confirmed himself as the immediate spiritual 
heir of the most infamous figure in Morelos history, Juvencio Robles. For 
beginning on September 15, the eve of the national independence holiday, 
he ordered the concentration of the state's rural families in the main towns 
for subsequent deportation? The order amounted to another declaration of 
war against the village as an institution. In stark contrast, on the same day 
in almost all other states, municipal elections were to take place to found 
local autonomy. Meanwhile, the plunder of Morelos continued. Among 
their victims, Jos Constitucionalistas had by now become known as los 
consusufiaslistas—"the ones with their fingernails ready” to scratch out loot. 

Zapata took nice advantage of this bungling to discredit González and 
his revolution in the state. On September 15 he decreed a General Law on 
Municipal Liberties. Composed by headquarters secretary Conrado Díaz 
Soto y Gama and aides, the law was a formal fulfillment of various prom- 
ises in the Conventionist program of reforms. In its five initial articles it 
paralleled the brief decree Carranza had issued on municipalities. Declar- 
ing that "municipal liberty is the first and most important of democratic 
institutions, since nothing is more natural or worthy of respect than the 
right which the citizens of any settlement have of arranging by themselves 
the affairs of their common life and of resolving as best suits them the in- 
terests and needs of their locality," Zapata abolished all federal and state 
control over town councils in administration and finance. In effect he thus 
abolished the system of political prefectures. And he ruled that elections be 
direct. But in thirteen other articles the law was markedly more communal- 
ist than the Carrancista decree. In this section of distinctly southern inspira- 
tion Zapata recognized a danger Carranza had ignored completely. Unless 
citizens took direct part in the "principal affairs" of their town, he warned, 
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local bosses would manage the clection of their cronies to the comal add 
“there will be achieved only the establishment of a new despotism w 
replace the old jefes politicos.” To prevent the ensuing “abuses and sap- 
dalous businesses or immoral traffic, to submit to the approval of all the ot | 
izens the most important business of communal existence, such as the 
alienation or acquisition of lands, the approval of salaries and expenses, the . 
celebration of contracts on lighung, paving, collection or conductwen of l 
water, and other public services," he prescribed several means for civ con 

trol of town councils. Only local residents were eligible to vote or hold 

office. Officials could serve only one year and had to wait two more before 

they could run for re-election. Questions involving the municipal budget, 
the purchase or sale of municipal property, municipal contracts, loans, and 

indebtment had to go before a publicly announced general junta, with its 

own freely elected executive committee, for full discussion and a majority 

vote. And a certain minority of ciuzens could at any time call for detailed 

accounts, or even impeachment hearings, by a petition to the revolutinnary 

headquarters for a general junta. 

To discredit the Constitutionalists further, Zapata offered the local 

fiscal guarantees in a decree on state and municipal revenues. 

e Carranza had not even referred to income for town councils, the 

Zapatista secretaries here stated on principle that “to prepare and make 
effective municipal liberty," pueblos had to have "enough funds and re- 
‘sources to pay amply for their needs.” And they did not, as the Carrancista 

secretarios later would, leave the state government to take in all taxes and 

then decide how much to return to the towns. They noted precisely 
which tax sources belonged to the state and which to the municipal gov- 
ernments. Among the fourteen sources reserved to the latter were pawn- 
shops, cantinas, and the new-fangled gas stations. Considered most im” 
was the municipal right to levy a monthly sales tax on local grocers, 
bakers, and other purveyors of “primary necessities.” In the ema- 
bling. clause the Zapatista secretarios also shrewdly ruled that so long as the 
|. War went on, and no state government qm the town councils could Cob 
| lect the state's taxes as well as their own.’ 

A change Zapata made in his tactics about this time helped preserve 
his own support in the pueblos. Although he continued m operate la guer- 
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rillas, he now selected targets more on political than on military grounds— 
which intensified the fighting where it shocked Mexico City but curtailed 
it around ordinary villages. The change was a sign that Zapata had finally 
taken heed of Villa’s example in the north. There, commanding only two 
hundred or three hundred men but staging scandalous raids, like those into 
the United States, Villa had posed a serious danger for Carranza’s new gov- 
ernment: in late September the American troops were still in Mexico, and 
negotiations were still dragging on to get them out.® At least since May 
Carranza had feared that Zapata might launch similar attacks in the south, 
dramatic assaults to prove that the government was a sham." Struggling 
through the summer to regain his balance in Morelos, Zapata was not up 
to terrorist theatrics; but in a long report from an agent in Puebla City on 
September 27 he read a persuasive case for trying them. The agent, Octavio 
Paz, admitted that Carranza’s military control was generally sound but in- 
sisted that his political situation was extremely precarious. The elections 
for the Constitutional Convention Carranza had recently called were bound 
to divide the ambitious chiefs around him. And if the United States had 
decisive evidence of the regime’s internal weakness, it might well rescind 
recognition. If the Republican candidate “Hugges” won the imminent 
presidential elections, as Paz reported bets of five to one he would, then 
the rescission was even more likely. Paz recommended attacks on trains and 
on Puebla City, which, he said, would create as much international furor 
as Villa's rampages in the north." 

On October 1 Zapata first indicated publicly that he had a new field of 
action in mind. In an Exposition to the Mexican People and to the Diplo- 
matic Corps, after complaints about Carranza's political and economic pol- 
icies and a condemnation of the coming Constitutional Convention as a 
vicious fake, he declared suggestively that "there is not a single line of 
communication which it can be said is controlled by Carrancismo."? Almost 
immediately he mounted an operation vividly impressive to foreign agents 
in the capital. On October 4, in a battle the American chargé d'affaires 
described as “one of the heaviest . . . between Constitutionalists and Za- 
patistas . . . in months," Zapatistas captured the pumping station at Xochi- 
milco which supplied the capital its water. A week later another band 
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ed the suburb of San Ángel, only eight miles from downtown Mexico 
Cuy. 
Through the fall this was the pattern of Zapatista operations—eo sus 
pend combat in Morelos and to press it harder at sore spots elsewhere in 
the center and south. In Puebla, Tlaxcala, southern Hidalgo, Mexico State, 
¿ (ichoacán, Guerrero, and Oaxaca, local gangs more or less Zapatista put 
on numerous raids. And rarely was the place of attack a village out in the 
country, or the motive to challenge a garrison. More and more often the 
faction was along a railroad or around a mull, factory, or mining town, to 
“attract the attention of foreign consuls.’ 
Despite a new interest in movements outside Morelos, Zapata kept sharp 
tch over the guerrilleros still in the state. He allowed them no excuse for 
sting in their camps but egged them on to follow the example of chiefs 
‘Tike Everardo González and Valentin Reyes, who raided two or three umes 
Ja week into Mexico State and the Federal District. More important, Zapata 
urged them to maintain good relations with the pueblos. Although at times 
> reprimanded municipal officials for ignoring legitimate guerrillero 
ims, his overriding concern was that the men fighting in the field retain 
Ye sympathy of the people in the villages? He circulated orders among his 
efs to — cn persons and property in contested arcas, to sec to the eatab- 
ment of municipal and judicial authorities in all towns, and to let local 
cials po "in full liberty."* In particular he tried to avoid feuds between 
nefs, which might involve innocent villagers who would later refuse pas 
ure, food, and quarters to needy warriors back from battle * 

e s pressure for discipline was so strong that other chiefs med 
tructions for their own zones. From his camp at Tochimiloo Fortino 
Waquica ordered chiefs of detachments in surrounding pucblos to shoot 

te any person caught in the act of banditry or abuse Of local rights 
2 they were to «end to his wp" Ayaquicas in- 
a him the Morelos headquarters’ praise." 
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Meanwhile González had become lethally impatient. His dream of an 
impressive professional military administration had faded. As the clearing 
campaign stalled, even saving face was a problem. Every week he had to 
report more hamlets seized from resistants—and a hundred or so more Con- 
stitutionalist casualties.? In frustration his subordinate commanders vented 
their rage on whomever they found. On September 30 Colonel Jesás Gua- 
jardo executed 180 residents of Tlaltizapán—men, women, and children. 
The families were Zapatista, he asserted: they would not pay a forced loan 
he had levied on them.? 

And the sacking continued, as frantic as ever. Anything portable, it 
seemed, wound up on the Mexico City market. One day Mrs. King re- 
ceived a visit in the capital from three army officers who asked her to iden- 
tify some bathtubs they had just bought from a Cuernavaca shipment. 
She accompanied them to a warehouse near the central train station—and 
yes, she told them, the tubs were from the Bella Vista. Great was the offi- 
cers’ relief: their purchases were good quality! Mrs. King protested that 
the tubs were hers, that she wanted them back. The officers refused. They 
had, they explained, only “confiscated” what she had "abandoned." 

A few months later, writing to a colleague in another zone, a secretary 
at the Morelos headquarters recalled the Constitutionalists’ ferocity with 
bitterness still fresh. “Never did anyone believe,” he wrote, “that there 
would be ruffians. who surpassed Huerta's . . . come and see,” he asked, 
"—pueblos completely burned down, timber leveled, cattle stolen, crops 
that were cultivated with labor's sweat harvested by the enemy . . . to fill 
the boxcars of their long trains and be sold in the capital.” As for the con- 
centration, his comment was brief but pungent: "Robles, damned a thou- 
sand times, is little in comparison." To clear out the countryside, he said, 
the Constitutionalists drove people like "a herd of pigs" to loading plat- 
forms and then shipped them in boxcars and cattlecars to Mexico City. 
There they scattered them into the slums around the railroad yards, abso- 
lutely destitute. Families left in the state fared hardly better. "This business 
of seeing three or four men pulling a plow, taking the place of the beasts 
they owned but which the Carrancistas stole from them—this,” the secre- 
tary testified, “is a revolting thing.” Years later Morelos villagers remem- 
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ered the invaders of 1916 with so much hate that they even cenfümed chem 
with the federals of 1912-13, referring to all their woes since. 1911 as the 
work of the Carrancistas.* 

| The balladeers could plumb the true depths of local despair wnly by 
- ughing— 

For God's sake, Venustiano, change your plam ( 
Tell your soldiers not to ax 

The poor hogs, cows, and chickens 

And the turkeys in their attacks. 

Tell them the jugs aren't Zapatista, 

Nor the pots nor pans nor skillets, 

The old butter moulds, the meal, and dough, 

Nor the seed we've stored, the shawls, and dishes * 


But the Zapatistas only grew bolder in their raids, and in November 
wy forced González to the breaking point. Their tactis. were two spec- 
cular acts of terror on the Mexico City Cuernavaca railresd. On Nirvem- 
ber 7 near Joco station in the Federal District they blasted a train headed 
outh up Mount Ajusco. In Mexico City busy metropolitans heard the 
ion and the rifle fire that followed, and looking at the southern slopes, 
they could sce the smoke from the burning wreckage Some four hundred 
y and civilian passengers died in the massacre? González was then 

nthe capta engaged in the most delicate politicking with Obregón and 
A . Excruciatingly embarrassed, he opened a formal investigación 
qu imd and returned to Cuernavaca to make his own inquiries. 
€ on November 11 he expedited a Draconian order. “Anyone,” he 
d, "who directly or indirectly lends service to Zapatismo, or to any 
qu opposing Constitutionalism, will be shot by a firing squad 
h no more requirements than identification " Also suffering a summary 
> met would be anyone caught on roads or paths witheut certified 
ducts from the Constitutionalist headquarters in Cuernavaca! any 
ar railroad right-of ways “without satisfactory explanauon^; anyone 
t resettled in the specified towns; anyone who had given his personal 
ct pass to another; and anyone who had vouched for someone 
p raqaming a safe conduct pass." González threatened i vain. 
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A few days later, a little higher up the same mountain, Zapatistas blasted 
another train. Again the casualties were appalling. And again metropoli- 
tans were witness to González's incapacity even to police the capital zone. 
The American chargé d'affaires took due note of the Constitutionalist 
failure in the south.’ 

González was in a fury, but he was helpless. Even with thirty thousand 
men he had miscarried his assignment. And he could extract no new re- 
inforcements from Secretary of War Obregón, who needed all the troops 
and supplies he could muster in more critical operations—chasing Villa in 
Chihuahua and Félix Díaz in Oaxaca, and keeping close guard on the 
American expedition still on Mexican soil. González's only recourse was 
private rant, that Obregón had deliberately shortchanged him in men and 
funds and had probably subverted him too, and that the Zapatistas were 
"barbarians, . . . loathsome satyrs [of] bestial instincts, . . . felons and 
cowards by nature" who would not fight fair.* 

In Cuernavaca Gonzalez resigned himself to defeat. He dutifully let 
the political burlesque continue in which members of his staff won local 
"elections" to represent Morelos in the Constitutional Convention opening 
December 1. Acting as branches of the recently founded official party, the 
Liberal Constitutionalist, the garrisons at Cuernavaca, Cuautla, and Jojutla 
chose three headquarters officers as regular delegates and three more as 
alternates. Only one, Colonel Alvaro Alcázar, representing Jojutla, was 
a native of the state: the politician in an old merchant family from Jonaca- 
tepec, he had served on the town council there in 1911. The others were 
northerners, from Sonora, Nuevo León, Coahuila. The Liberal Constitu- 
tionalist commanders also nominated Carranza for president, and after 
considering one of their own number, General Gustavo Elizondo, for 
governor, they nominated Carranza for that post as well? But González 
had no illusions now about his real power in the state. After convening his 
generals to discuss the campaign, he announced on November 22 a plan 
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supposed to intensify operations but in fact to retreat. The instructions 
he issued were to clear five hundred meters on beth sides of the railroad 
track from Contreras in the Federal District down to Cucrnavaca, and w 
move headquarters back to Mexico City! 

Left practically to fend for himself, Military Governor Carreón could 
only wait for the end. His commanders were hke those elsewhere who, 
observed the American chargé d'affaires, “seem to have abandoned the 
held almost entirely and to be devoting their time to politics and grafting, 
They were especially eager to appropriate the corn harvest now coming in. 
Meanwhile Constitutionalist troops grew weaker every day. Already they 
had been decimated by malaria. Another scourge was dysentery, contracted 
from living on fruits like the mango in a nearly tropical climate. And as 


winter came on, a typhoid eprdemic developed in the Federal District and 
spread into the state. The few shipments of morphine and quinine that 
reached Cuernavaca went on the black market, for private resale back in 
the capital. By now military hospitals in González's zone held seven thou- 
sand sick, exhausted, ill-fed, demoralized soldiers. Others even more 
miserable sought shelter in side-tracked boxcars or makeshift huts. Some 
died in the street? 

After the harvest Zapata suddenly resumed the offensive in Morelos On 
December 1, from headquarters re-established in Tlaluzapan, he launched 
coordinated ‘surprise attacks against garrisons in Cuernavaca, Yautepec, 
Jojutla, Treinta hacienda, Jonacatepec, Axochiapan, Paso del Muerto, and 
Izúcar de Matamoros, Chietla, and Atlixco, Puebla. The decrepw Con- 
stitutionalist defenses caved in. Jojutla and Treinta fell the first day, the. 
Zapatistas knocking five hundred hapless soldiers out of action. The other 
places remained under siege, and rail trafic between Cuernavaca and 
Iguala ceased. From Mexico City González released reports in the follow» 
ing days that his forces had dislodged Zapatistas from various villages, but 
each dislodgement occurred closer to the Federal District.’ 

In late December the Constitutionalists began to pull out af Morelos, 
taking whatever they could with them. And coming in after them and 
sometimes around them in gory ambushes, the Zapaustas rexcupsed the 
main towns. On January 7 they rode into Jonacatepec, and the next day 
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fought their way into Yautepec. By January ro they again held Cuautla. 
During the next week they moved into Tetecala, then Miacatlan, and then 
Cuernavaca? They had retrieved no supplies, but they had recovered 
their state. 

For a few weeks delirium prevailed in Tlaltizapan. From there it 
seemed that Constitutionalism was about to collapse, that Gonzalez was 
withdrawing his forces as the federal generals had withdrawn theirs when 
Huerta fell. Soto y Gama dashed off a program of economic and financial 
measures the Liberating Army would carry out when it again occupied 
Mexico City. Octavio Paz, now in San Antonio, also misjudged the fed- 
eral retreat. He reported back to headquarters the intelligence that “our 
triumph appears a fact” and urged an immediate push north from Cuer- 
navaca, to beat Pancho Villa to the capital!’ After the United States lifted 
its embargo on shipments of war materiél in mid-January, Zapata signed 
another Manifesto to the Mexican People, declaring that “the nightmare 
of Carrancismo, running over with horror and blood, is at its end,” and 
assuring the nation again of southern “generosity” to all classes except the 
landlord.* From headquarters there also issued a new nationalization de- 
cree.” And on paper the Liberating Army underwent drastic regularization 
—into an active and a first- and second-reserve militia, from the squad to 
the division level, complete with an engineering and a medical corps and 
military tribunals.’ 

It was soon clear how far off this judgment was. That Gonzalez should 
fold was no sign that the government would too. At the Constitutional 
Convention in those very days the Carrancistas were proving the basic 
strength and solidity of their party. And in debating and writing into the 
new Constitution reforms for social welfare, they revealed an acute sense 
of national responsibility. They even horned in on the Zapatistas’ agrarian- 
ism. Among those who advocated a radical defense of the pueblos was a 
delegate from Puebla, Luis T. Navarro, who as a Maderista deputy in 
1913 had found refuge from Huerta among the Zapatistas, had served 
eighteen months with them in Morelos and Puebla, and now in 1917 de- 
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fended their honor and their cause in a Carrancista Convention? And in 
Article 27 the radicals prevailed, guaranteeing that villages had the righe 
to hold property as corporations, that the pueblo was a legitimate institu 
tion in the new order. Militanly, outside Morelos, the Carrancistas had 
actually improved their position in the south. In Guerrero and Puebla 
they had organized local contacts into skeleton governments. In Tlaxcala, 
where dispossessed villagers like those in Morelos had organized into a 
similar agrarian movement and then in 1915 declared for Zapata, the Con- 
stitutionalists had arranged a deal with the local chief, Domingo Arenas. 
Near Huejotzingo, Puebla, on December 1, 1916, Arenas had accepted 
“a humanitarian and patriotic invitation” to “unify” his forces with the 
Constitutionalists. In return he became a general of brigade, all his off 
cers held their ranks and commands, the Arenas division began duty as 
the garrison at San Martin Texmelucan and began receiving its pay and 
supplies from the War Department, and Tlaxcalan villagers won provi- 
sional approval of the land seizures they had carried out. Zapata shortly 
declared Arenas a traitor to the Ayala plan, but he could not shake the 
Tlaxcalan chief's position? Through this deal and others the Constitu- 
tionalists consolidated their control in the country. And in early February 
the last American troops in Mexico returned to the United States. Maving 
fetaken Morelos, the Zapatistas had not triumphed; they had only sur- 
During February Zapata and his chiefs corrected their sights. They did 
not concentrate their forces to drive into the Federal District or against 
Puebla City. Rather, they planted them in bunches at the key passes into 
Morelos, to hold a line around the state. And the defense looked so tough 
that González did not even try to breach it. In early February he went 
down as far at Tres Marías to inspect the few Constitutienalist mtpos — 
in the vicinity. Three weeks he spent in those cold and foggy hewghts, peer- 
ing down through the clouds into the Cuernavaca valley, brooding, Al- 
though he announced that he would soon “activate the campaign,” he 
«acknowledged that he could not run trains on south And when he re 
turned to Mexico City in late February, he took with him even the 
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posts he had left before.* Militarily, the Zapatistas had made Morelos into 
a quagmire. González could have stormed back into the state, but he would 
only have bogged down deeper. On the defensive, the Zapatistas were at 
least safe. 

The work the chiefs and secretaries now resumed was the work they 
had been at before the invasion, the refoundation of the state as a common- 
wealth of villages. This they did in part to secure more tightly the popular 
base of their movement. In part also they were out to confirm to observers 
in Mexico and beyond, and to themselves as well, that only they were sin- 
cere in their respect for the pueblo, that in comparison the Carrancista 
agrarian reform was a fraud. In similar straits outlaw revolutionaries 
elsewhere made deals with the government, lapsed into banditry, became 
mercenaries, afhliated with the Felicistas, anyway forgot the reason they 
had originally given for their revolt. But in Morelos the commitment to 
keep local rural communities intact and in operation remained as strong 
as it had ever been. After six years of fighting, the revolutionary chiefs 
there evidently could not conceive of another purpose to their struggle. 
As for the secretaries, still certain they could not have been wrong, they 
stayed loyal too. 

If the Zapatistas had not changed, local conditions of life had, however 
—for the worse. Most striking was that the hacienda had disappeared. 
Its resident laborers long fled, deported, conscripted, or recruited, its fields 
in corn or weeds, its buildings broken down and burned, its mills dis- 
mantled, the plantation was no longer a center of production, not even 
of habitation. It was visible in Morelos in 1917 only as a ruin, a place for 
lizards and archaeologists. Less obvious but equally crucial was the change 
in the villages. There families still congregated, but many were in places 
they hardly knew, where they had fled for refuge and stayed in fear. And 
around the villages too the fields lay empty of crops, last year’s cornstalks 
still standing dry and yellow-gray under the winter sun. In the pastures 
there were no cattle. Nor were there pigs or chickens roaming as before 
through the bleak, cobbled village streets. Only now and then women or 
children passed out of doors, to dart from one stove-in building to another 
on their errands: And old local leaders were gone, killed or deported or 
hiding out. In this misery and social disarray bandits reappeared, as they 
always had during such times in Morelos. To refound the state, the Zapa- 
tistas could no longer depend on the pueblos to reorganize on their own. 
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Nor could they count on the crippled municipal councils to guide recovery 
Without reduced but sull active haciendas to werk for, without kal re 
sources to draw on, without local men to trust and follow, the puebk re 
quired direction they could not generate themselves This the Zapatistas 
had to provide. 

The agency of organization was an office whose creation. Zapata had 
suggested in late November 1916. Sensing that the traditional authority no 
longer existed in many villages, and anucipating the disorders the Con 
stitutionalists would leave in their wake as they pulled out, he complained 
to Soto y Gama that “all those who helped me to set fire to the house now 
don't want to help me put it out.” He urged Soto y Gama and the other 
secretaries to tour the pueblos to explain "that if 1 rose up in arms, t was 
not to protect bandits nor to cover up abuses, but to give full guarantees 
to the pueblos, protecting them against any chicf or armed force that vio- 
lates their rights." On November 28 Soto y Gama formally set up the office 
in Tlaltizapan as the Consultation Center for Revolutionary Propaganda 
and Unificauon. Initial members numbered fifteen, including Soto y 
Gama, Palafox, Montaño, the Magaña brothers, Enrique Bonilla, Pruden- 
c10 Casals R., Ángel Barrios, and Leopoldo Reynoso Díaz. 

The consultants' duties were generally as Zapata had outhned them, 
to give the pueblos their bearings again. They were to deliver lectures in 
the villages on the mutual obligations of revolutionary troops and pacificos; 
to give public readings and explanations of headquarters manifestoes, de 
crees, and circulars; and to mediate feuds between chiefs, between chiefs 
and pueblos, and between pueblos. And from this experience they were to 
advise headquarters in the framing of laws and reforms. Most important, 
they were to organize subsidiary juntas in all villages under revolutionary 
control, as Associations for the Defense of Revolutionary Principles * 

The first association Soto y Gama, Gildardo Magana, and Enrique 
Bonilla set up on December 12 at Tochimilco. 1n the following weeks 
many others formed throughout southwestern Puebla and central and cas 
ern Morelos. There they functioned as local branches of the Zapatista party, 
the first popular organizations both civilian. and secular that had ever 
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existed in many villages. Associates had no official authority, and they were 
under strict orders not to interfere with municipal government business; 
but in practice they dominated local society. On paper each association 
comprised four officers and six voting members, elected every four months 
by direct vote in the pueblo. Re-election for a year after leaving office was 
forbidden. Candidates had to be "revolutionary or at least to sympathize 
with the principles which the revolution defends." Other qualifications 
were local residence, majority of age, literacy, and no record of having ex- 
ploited local people either from public office or through “influences . . 
with past governments.”* But since only a few villages still contained ten 
such men not already in the Liberating Army, and even fewer had the 
forty whom a year's round of elections would require, the associations re- 
mained simple cadres. In almost all of them, the dominant figures were a 
few brothers or cousins who had retained local respect without having gone 
off to war. Together they filled maybe half the seats, which they traded 
around at each term. 

The associates’ responsibilities were various. Among them was that of 
taking part in "the elections of all classes of authorities, formulating can- 
didacies which guarantee the interests of the pueblo, exhorting citizens 
to fulfill their electoral duties, and organizing them for the elections." The 
upshot was that associates controlled the irregular municipal elections in 
Morelos in 1917 and 1918 and probably exerted secret but nonetheless real 
influence in the regular elections in Puebla. 

In routine matters the associates served as commissars. Their principal 
business was to make sure that the military respected the civil authorities. 
And they managed mediation in scores of disputes between municipal 
officials and chiefs of garrisons. The conflicts were usually over the control 
of local resources—crops, pasture, draft animals, vacant plots. Because of 
all the migrations and resettlements, it was harder now to say who had the 
best claim to use a certain field or team of oxen. The soundest claim in a 
pueblo was a reputation for having used the thing in question before. Yet 
the revolutionary troops, who had put no more than a rifle to use for the 
last year, also deserved support or the means to support themselves; and 


8 Rules for the Associations for the Defense of Revolutionary Principles, May 23, 
1917, AZ, 29: 10. 

? Many documents on the activities of various associations in 1917 are in AZ, 28: 
3, 20, and 22. For the Puebla elections, in which an ex-Zapatista candidate for governor 
ran strongly around Atlixco and Izúcar de Matamoros, see Porfirio del Castillo: 
Puebla y Tlaxcala en los días de la revolución (México, 1953), p. 260. 
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their jefes were quick to protect their interests So rival authorities com. 
peted, each for its own constituency and cach professedly for the sake of the 
revolution. To specify the respective rights and obligations of the villagers 
and the guerrilleros, the Tochimilco associates sponsored negotiavons be- 
tween the town council and Ayaquica's headquarters. Under a special 
charge to fulfill revolutionary promises on “the agrarian question,” they 
obtained a treaty on December 21 distinctly in the pucblo's interest. The 
agreement became a model for other villages throughout the Zapatista zone. 
And associates corresponded frequently to report on its workings A warm 
camaraderie caught on among these commussars, who began to fancy the 
notion that they were the truc guardians of the revolution.' 

Their most consequential work was to make ordinary villagers see 
transcendent value in the struggle they were engaged in. As associations 
formed, the members assumed most of the duties of civic education which 
the Consultation Center had originally performed— reading and explain- 
ing headquarters announcements to local general juntas, ironing out neigh- 
orhood feuds, contracting revolutionary lecturers. They also took on the 
responsibility of improving pubhc schools. The motive for the service, as 
they later stated in their constitution, was frankly the desire “to get propa 
ganda into the bosom of families and to get the heads of these [families] 
to inculcate principles in their children and other relatives, to make 
them take an interest in the Revolution and understand that on its tri- 
umph depends the happiness of honest workingmen and the progress of 
Mexicans in the material order as well as in the field of social and political 
libertics and rights and in the moral and intellectual order.” In harshly 
limited circumstances the associates accomplished more than González 
even tried. Over the winter, through tiny private donations and special 
taxes that they “advised” town councils to collect, they established or re- 
established primary schools in probably fifteen or twenty villages. By mid- 
April the associates in Tochimilco, Zacualpan, and Jauteteko even had 
night schools for adults in session. And in Tochimilzoko they were about 
to open a trade school for adults? The academic lessons that @udents in 
the Zapatista schools learned were rudimentary but still valuable. Bender. 
for country folk the experience of hearing a teacher say that the remtance 
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still going on was for the fatherland and for poor people, and that the Za- 
patistas were national heroes—this was unforgettable. 

Soon after reoccupying the state, Zapata began organizing a government 
to reinforce the pueblos. The first law he decreed was an original plan 
Palafox had prepared, to establish a special agrarian authority in each vil- 
lage “to represent and to defend . . . the pueblos in affairs of land, timber, 
and water.” Palafox recognized that “from time immemorial” some vil- 
lages had named representatives in their agrarian disputes, but now he 
wanted to make the post a regular office “with faculties and obligations well 
defined,” independent from the municipal council. Every village, he de- 
clared, had to elect at least two representatives by a direct vote, to serve for 
a year (without salary) concurrent with the town councilors. Nominees 
had to be over twenty-five, “notoriously honest,” natives of the village in 
which they were up for election, and resident there for at least the last 
five years. Re-election could occur only after two terms. Removed from the 
municipal council and incumbent now on these officials were the immense 
responsibilities of managing their pueblo’s communal property, the ejido 
—of renting vacant fields, of assigning plots to resident families, of grant- 
ing permits to divert streams or exploit a section of the local woods. Above 
all, as Palafox listed it, was the responsibility of guarding “the titles and 
maps of the ejido,” the veritable proofs of the village's right to exist? In 
thus fortifying local control over the local economy, Zapata acted to guar- 
antee forever the traditions he did not believe his people could do without. 

These intentions shortly received elaboration and formal revolutionary 
approval. On March 1 a major junta of chiefs and secretaries took place in 
Tlaltizapán. There in a session of the Consultation Center they discussed 
for three days the various problems of their revolution and the strategies 
and policies they should try to carry out. According to the only account 
still available, the debate was free and lively. On some subjects, particularly 
strategic alliances, the junta postponed decision.* On others the consen- 
sus was clear. Among these, it appears, was how to rule Morelos. For the 
time being the revolutionaries would set up no office of national authority 


3Law relative to Representatives of the Pueblos in Agrarian Affairs, February 
3, 1917, AZ, 28: 10: 1. About five weeks later the Constitutionalist secretary of 
agriculture ruled similarly that in the agrarian reform he administered local agrarian 
committees, not municipal authorities, had the rights to hold title to ejidos and to 
manage them. See Fabila: op. cit., pp. 315-16. 

4 Fortino Ayaquica: “Cómo perdió la vida el general Domingo Arenas,” serialized 
in El Hombre Libre, September 8, 1937. 
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to replace the defunct Convention. Superior orders would corne from the 
Tlaltizapán headquarters, which Palafox now divided into Departments 
of Agriculture, War, Education and Justice, Treasury, and Interior; box 
they would be general orders, not administrative but organic. Most atten 
tion would go to municipal affairs. 

In the following wecks three basic laws issued from Tlaluzapán, all 
to strengthen the pucblos. The first was Zapata’s March 5 decree on the 
mutual claims of the villages and the revolutionary armed forces. In re 
finement of the past December's Tochimilco treaty, he granted civil off 
cials remarkable powers for a state under siege. Primary was the nght of 
pueblos to elect their local governments and to maintain their own courts 
and police. In their jurisdiction municipal authorities could "arrest, disarm, 
and remit to headquarters” any chief, officer, or soldier who did not fur- 
nish credentials of his commission. To the army, villagers owed no more 
than the classic duties of pacificos in an area of guerrillas—to serve as mes- 
sengers and guides, to bring the troops food and supplies during combat, 
to help the wounded and bury the dead, and to provide garrisons their 
own farm plots. In contrast the military prerogative was sharply limited. 
Officers had rights only to contract with municipal governments for food, 
pasture, and quarters for garrisons and troops in transit, and to court-mar- 
tial backsliders from the Ayala plan. And to the villagers, revolutionary 
commanders owed substantial respect. After secing that pueblos in their 
zone had elected governments, they had to refrain completely from inter- 
vention in civilian disputes. In particular they had to respect the muma- 
pal distribution of land, water, and timber, and "subject themselves to the 
pueblos’ rulings and customs.” No personal services or labor of any kind 
could they exact from the villagers. Nor, since the land the villagers farmed 
was their own, could they charge them rent. The obligation phrased most 
portentously was surely the obligation village leaders cared mow about: 
on pain of court-martial army personnel could not "take over fields fran 
the pueblos or from those that formed part of the old haciendas, for each 
member of the army, whether he is a chief or not, will have a might only w 
the lot of land which comes to him in the distribution [the villagers 
grant J."* 

Not two weeks later came the second mayor law, t coostitute. the 
state's political system. Here Zapata and his secretaries defined the awong 
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mous municipality as the nuclear unit of government. But recognizing that 
pueblos “isolated from each other as now happens” often fell into “rival- 
ries, hates, and bad understandings,” they instituted a new office to serve 
“as a bond of union between the municipios.” This was the district presi- 
dency, similar to the elective prefectureships that had existed in Sonora 
and Zacatecas twenty-five years before: when they voted for their municipal 
officials, townspeople would also vote for a district president, who would 
ensure order and responsibility in the town councils in his domain.’ At 
the top was a governor, whom the revolutionary chiefs would pick as 
before for the provisional period and who had to rule in accordance with a 
three-man governor’s council, which the chiefs would also appoint. In the 
same law the Zapatistas at headquarters also provided for regular popular 
participation in government through other than official channels. Here 
the reform was an invention of their own. Through a hierarchy of juntas— 
villagers meeting in their pueblos on the fifteenth of each month, their 
elected delegates meeting in the proper municipal seat on the twentieth, 
and appointed municipal delegates meeting in the district seats on the 
first—they hoped to keep local people immediately and constan involved 
in politics.” 

Barely a month later Zapata issued the third basic decree, a thirty-two- 
page organic law for the state's town councils. Noting that “in these mo- 
ments of general disorder . . . municipal authorities are bound to encounter 
serious difficulties in their labor, principally [since] . . . the majority of 
those who now sit on the councils lack practice in administrative affairs," 
the headquarters secretaries spelled out how the new officials should pro- 
ceed. In detail they described the territorial composition of a municipality, 
the strictly impartial character of its government, the creation of municipal 
assistancies in outlying pueblos, the various powers of the municipal presi- 
dent, councilors, assistants, and employees, and the official duties in ad- 
ministration, finance, health, security, education, justice, entertainment, 
and so on.? 

In practice the Zapatista government of Morelos in 1917 was a crude 


$ For the Sonoran and Zacatecan precedents, see Moisés Ochoa Campos: La Re- 
forma Municipal, Historia Municipal de México (México, 1955), pp. 315-16, 322-3. 

7 General Administrative Law for the State of Morelos, March 17, 1917, AZ, 28: 
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and disjointed operation. No record has appeared of the election of a die 
trict president, or of the meeting of a village, municipal, or distret junta 
Also the revolutionary chiefs evidently never named a provisional governor 
or a governor's council. To make the laws that he issued cffectise, Zapata 
had to send out one circular after another—ordering chiefs not to oon | 
fiscate cattle that farmers brought back into the state, authorizing wwn | 
councils to license peaccable citizens to carry arms "for their security and 
defense,” drafting local rowdies into the revolutionary army, restraining 
exasperated officers from abusing refractory pacificos, badgering command 
ers and municipal authorities to set up schools and courts.” But it seems 
that at least the town councils worked, most of them, most of the ume. 
Certainly there were local officials firm enough in conviction and control 
to raise complaints to the headquarters, and to get them resolved in the 
pucblos' favor. If no real polity formed in the state, nevertheless definite 
patterns of authority re-emerged. And although the Zapatista secretaries 
cultivated them, they were a native, natural growth. As in 1915, they were 
civihan and populist. 

Meanwhile on the lines around the state the fighting went on. Raids and 
ambushes continued weekly. And just over the border at all four corners 
frequent and bloody battles occurred—in the southwest around Iguala, in 
the southeast around Chietla and Izúcar de Matamoros, in the northeast 
around Cholula and Ozumba, and in the northwest around La Cima.’ 
Zapata tried especially hard to mount an attack on Puebla City, the capture 
of which would be a grave shock to the government. His spies informed 
him that the city was full of discontent and short on ammunition, that if 
he could muster forces to sustain fire for more than five hours, he could 
take the place.’ For weeks he negotiated with the Tlaxcalan Domingo 
Arenas, to win him back to the cause and to engage his divwwen in the 
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Puebla campaign? A Felicista chief mediating between Zapata and Arenas 
even advised Zapata to extend the offensive. “With a general push in the 
states of the South,” he wrote, “that is, with a simultaneous attack on sev- 
eral towns, we would soon send Carranza [like Díaz and Huerta] to the 
Ypiranga.”* Zapata never accomplished the Puebla attack, much less the 
broader southern drive, but his forces patently maintained the military 
initiative in the strategic country west and north of Puebla City. To defend 
the town of Cholula the Constitutionalists had to make it into a fortress. 

The Zapatistas’ survival was humiliating to González. On March 11 
elections for Congress and the presidency had come off in every state in 
the Republic, except Morelos, the center of his zone of operations? But 
still he could squeeze no new supplies or reinforcements from the War 
Department. On May 1 his rival, Obregón, resigned as secretary there, 
but what followed was worse. Because of the Department's marked polit- 
ical function, President Carranza took on its powers directly, which, con- 
sidering his other preoccupations, only confused its direction and impaired 
its efficiency; and now González could not even cry sabotage from above.’ 
The undersecretary of the Department proved unable to discipline clerks 
or combatants, now formally organized as the National Army. Field com- 
manders, happier in the cantinas than in a fight, faked battles, padded 
their casualty lists, and for exercise went out to pillage. For months Gon- 
zález toiled on like this. Winking at one officer's corruption, censuring 
another's, and then proclaiming barefaced a string of victories in the south 
that should have carried him through Morelos and on at least into Guate- 
mala, the unlucky general saw his political fortunes trickle away week by 
week. Not all the kermesses he attended in the metropolitan suburbs 
could comfort him. Always the press described the Zapatistas on the run, 
only to announce in outrage the next day a new raid on a national train 
or outpost. Government spokesmen reported hundreds of Zapatistas sur- 
rendering, yet Carranza pressed Congress for permission to extend execu- 


3 Zapata to D. Arenas, March 7, 1917, AZ, 28: 1: 1. M. Caraveo to Zapata, 
March 23, 1917, ibid., 2. Zapata to D. Arenas, April 13, 1917, AZ, 28: 21: 1. 
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tive authority in the disputed zone.” At last the Zapatistas” vitality dis 
heartened González. Unable to crack or to crush them, he received on | 
July 7 a two-month leave of absence to go to the United States "on persenal 
business.” 

But though the Zapatistas recovered, no calm settled over Morelos. By 
then indeed it had become clear that the Zapatistas too were in a grievous 
bind. The very fact of survival had brought them into a new crisis, for ab 
though they had reorganized the state and were holding out well, they now 
had to decide why they struggled on. They could no longer easily assume l 
that Carranza would soon fall and his regime disintegrate. After all, Car- 
ranza had managed national elections and the installation of a regular gov 
ernment in Mexico City and every state capital but Cuernavaca. He had 
aggravated discontent, but not critically. In April, after the United States 
declared war on Germany, he had looked in trouble for his neutralist for- 
eign policy; but instead the war guaranteed his control, as Zapata learned 
from his agent in San Antonio.’ Protest as they would against Carranza's 
assumption of the presidency on May 1, the Zapatistas could not sap the 
calculated loyalty of those northern generals who dreamed of succeeding to 
power without rebellion.? The secretaries at headquarters might forecast 
the regime's imminent collapse, but chiefs who had been at war for five or 
six years read the omens differently. Basic questions surfaced. 

Should these veterans finally lay down their arms and recognize the 
government? They had the example of Domingo Arenas to consider. In 
accepting the Constitutionalist invitation to “unify,” he had secured peace 
and autonomy for his territory, and through the villages there he was more 
revered than ever. For the Morelos chiefs, however much they resented 
Arenas's defection, his achievement was impressive. And the provissin for 
communal property in the new Constitution scemed a plausible guarantee 
that if they retained power in the state, they could enforce agranan reform 
there. Besides, once they had recognized the government and extracted 
money and supplies from it, they could always revolt aga10—as many other 
chiefs had, and as they were urging Arenas to now 
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Or should they join Félix Diaz? Since Carranza had announced his 
plans for a new Constitution the year before, and especially since the new 
charter had taken effect, Don Félix had paraded as the champion of the Old 
Liberalism of the 1857 Constitution. His movement had become more pop- 
ular and more formidable; and wealthy exiles in New York still financed 
him. If Carranza did fall, the Felicistas looked likeliest to dominate a new 
government. The Old Liberal cause Diaz now claimed to represent was 
the cause for which the fathers and grandfathers of many Morelos chiefs 
| had fought. To them as to many chiefs in other states through the center 
and south, his appeal for recruits and allies was increasingly attractive. 

Or should they go on independently? And if so, how should they justify 

i the continued sacrifice to the villagers in whose name they fought? As inde- 
pendents, should they ignore other important dissidents around the coun- 
try? Or should they establish relations with them? On what terms? Should 
the terms be uniform for all allies, or vary depending on local conditions? 
Who would do the negotiation ? 

As the need to answer these questions grew through 1917, so did the 
strain on the Zapatista chiefs and secretaries. At the Tlaltizapán head- 
quarters intrigue flourished. Zapata and the other chiefs apparently pre- 
ferred to let the questions ride, in hopes that they would disappear. But the 
secretaries, who sensed more keenly the political opportunities an astute 
decision might lead to, pressed and maneuvered to impose their opinions. 
Every gesture triggered suspicions. Fears of defection and treachery abated 
only if Zapata intervened personally to vouch for the suspect. 

For all the strain was hard. For some, especially those already on the 
skids, it was intolerable. After his discharge the previous August, Lorenzo 
Vázquez had languished for several months at headquarters practically 
under house arrest. He still venerated Zapata, his old army buddy and his 
chief since r911, but Palafox and Soto y Gama scared and repelled him; 
they had turned his jefe against him, he lamented to other chiefs? In early 
1917, just as the local revolutionaries recovered the state, he fled south—to 
the little town of Buenavista de Cuéllar, on the Guerrero line, where a 
colony of outcast and self-exiled Zapatistas had gathered. In the following 
weeks he commiserated with another also-ran, Otilio Montaño. Like Váz- 
quez, the portly, pompadoured schoolteacher had always been loyal to Za- 
pata but had nevertheless lost out at headquarters. Although Zapata liked 
him, he had never greatly respected him. Montaño talked too much, and 
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rarely to the point. An anarchist, a positivist, a pastoralist, he often bered 
Zapata, or made him laugh. Besides, he could not write a simple sentence. 
His literary style couched philosophical musings best; it did not serve for 
plain correspondence. Worst, he had carly proved politically unreliable. In 
1912 he had advised Zapata that they should quit the struggle and fce: as 
disguise he could wear dark glasses and Zapata could shave his moustache. 
The Ayala chief did not take kindly to Montaño's panicky counsel. He 
replied that since he was "no fairy, bullfighter, or friar” he was not about 
to shave his moustache, much less desert his followers.* In 1913, at the time 
of Huerta's coup, Montano had almost recognized the government, as the 
chief he was then advising, Jesús Morales, actually did. In 1915-16 he had 
associated closely with Pacheco and Vázquez. By early 1917 he had become, 
as he had carher described Madero, "a ‘Social Zero’ and a ‘Political Zero.” 
To get him out of Tlaltizapán Soto y Gama appointed him the Guerrero 
agent for the Consultation Center.” Thus in disrepute Montaño and Váz- 
quez began to discuss whether they should leave the movement. 

In early May a revolt broke out in Buenavista de Cuéllar. It was a con- 
fused affair. The rebels demanded recognition of Carranza, although the 
nearest national garrison was too far away to help; and yet they fought 
under the slogan, "Respect for the Rights of Others is Peace," which was 
an old Liberal motto and therefore a Felicista reference. Only two facts 
were manifest. The rebels rejected the authority of the Tlaluzapán head: 
quarters, and their chief, reluctantly or not, was Lorenzo Vázquez. Zapata 
moved quickly to put down the mutiny, ordering an attack on Buenavista 
on May s. The suppression went casily, and on "- 7 headquarters an- 
nounced that Vázquez had been hanged for treason. 

But the sequel was even more painful. Prisoners from Buenavitita 
charged that Montafio had been their brains, that he had proposed the 
slogan and advised the uprising. It was almost certain that at least twice in 
the last six weeks he had been through Buenavista, and altheugh he had noc 
been precisely at the scene of the revolt, informants produced letters which 
they alleged he had written and which linked him with Vazquez.’ Mom 
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incriminating was that Montaño had not reported in Tlaltizapán during 
or after the revolt, but had headed toward the rebel town. Quite near there 
loyal Zapatistas had seized him. Montaño protested that he was innocent. 
But Palafox and Soto y Gama took up the case, urging an indictment. 

Zapata delayed action, obviously not wanting to prosecute his old com- 
panion. Most other veteran chiefs could not believe Montaño's guilt either, 
and anyway they were inclined to forgive him.* But after several days Za- 
pata did what he had to do: call a court-martial to try Montaño for com- 
plicity in treason. Presiding over the court was Palafox, and appointed to 
the other seats and offices were more of Montafio’s enemies and rivals. Per- 
sonally Zapata could not take the inevitable verdict. He informed the head- 
quarters secretary of justice that he would pardon Montaño of any crime 
less than that charged. And then on May 15, the day the trial began, he left 
Tlaltizapán until it was over? At one a.m. on May 18 the revolutionary 
tribunal found the little schoolteacher guilty. Later in the morning Montafio 
delivered his last oration, proclaiming that “the politicians who are now in 
the headquarters” had framed him in an “infamous intrigue,” that never 
for a moment had he betrayed the Ayala plan, which he himself had 
written, and that Zapata had weakly let his enemies destroy him but that 
the people of Morelos would finally do him justice. At the end he asked for 
a priest. Refused, he flew into a rage of resignation, signed his sentence and 
a long formal protest, and said goodbye to his family! At noon he was 
executed by a firing squad. Even the court felt obliged to justify the sentence 
and express regret.” 


Other chiefs collapsed in other ways. Of thirty national soldiers captured 
in a battle in March, Valentin Reyes himself shot every one? Around 
Cuautla Zapatista officers tore down the remains of the sugar mills at Casa- 
sano, Calderón, Hospital, and Cuahuixtla, against superior orders. Worse, 
they then smuggled the scrap metal into national zones in Puebla and the 
Federal District, where it sold at high, World-War-I prices. Among the 
crooked officers was Luciano Cabrera, the Ayalan who had defended Ane- 


8 Moisés Bejarano: “Breves Apuntes Sobre la Muerte del Gral. Otilio E. Montano” 
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necuileo before the revolution and had joined Pablo Torres Burgos and 
Zapata in the first days of the Maderista revolt. Eufermo Zapata tried to 
suppress this illegal trafic, but he too was on the verge of breaking. Hc had 
never been as strong a character as his brother, and the retreats after 1915 
had left him completely at loose ends. Famous already for drowning his 
miseries in alcohol, loudly and violently, he began to berate his comrades. 
In May 1916 he had accused Mendoza of being “crazy, because 1 know 
that you run around hiding and in disguise . . .“° [n January 1917 he wrote 
to another fellow revolutionary, whom he called “an illiterate in every 
sense," demanding an apology for some slight and warning that unless he 
got it, “you'll have to get wise to what my machete knows."* In March he 
even wrote insults to his brother, asking sarcastically if he should permit a 
local bully to steal as he pleased.” In mid-June he threw his last tantrum. He 
lost his temper with the father of one of his leading subordinates, Sidronio 
Camacho, and beat the old man. In revenge Camacho shot him down in the 
street on June 18, and he died that evening. Camacho then took his men 
northeast into national territory and accepted an amnesty from the govern- 
ment." 

Thus by the summer of 1917 the Morelos revolution was back in force, 
but also in the throes of a critical struggle simply to hold together. The 
Zapaustas' recovery and reorganization of the state did not change ther 
hostile isolation from the powers in Mexico City. And precisely because 
they were sincere revolutionaries and not bandits or vandals, they could 
not derive from the dispute alone a motive to kecp themselves going, Al- 
though twelve or fifteen important chiefs were still alive and sull professed 
loyalty to the cause, although they sull fought indomitably on the lines 
around their native state, and although they retained profound support in 
the villages, they were now at odds among themselves as they had never 
been before. Outlaw revolutionaries in a country where revolutionaries gov- 
erned, they could no longer agree on the goals or tactics of their movement. 
Should there even be a movement? It was time for crucial decisions. 


Y Eufemio to Emiliano Zapata, May 29, 1917, ibid. 

$ Éufemio Zapata to Mendoza, May 12, 1916, AZ, 27 5 

* Fufermo Zapata to an unnamed person, January 8, 1917, AZ, We 13 

7 Eufemio to Emiliano Zapata, March 28, 1917, AZ, 2% 1 

* Figueroa Uriza- op. cit., HH, 741. E. González to Zapata, June 19, 1917, AZ 39 14 
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The Resistance Reforms 


“... our unforgettable General Zapata fell 
never to rise again.” 


FTER THE DEATHS OF MONTAÑO and his brother, Zapata lost faith in the 
advice he got in Tlaltizapán. “His normally taciturn character," a 
young headquarters guard later remembered, “had became dark, crabbed, 
irascible, somewhat neurasthenic, to the point that even the men of his 
escort feared him when he called them.”* But reaching him through his 
grief were words he soon listened to. They came from Tochimilco, from 
Gildardo Magaña, the ranking secretary there. Magaña was a peacemaking 
man. 

As a boy he had learned generosity, to resolve the tensions of the misfit 
life his family led. The place he was born in, Zamora, Michoacán, was a 
prosperous and modern town when he grew up there in the 1890’s and 
1900's. Lying in an “astonishingly fertile" valley, surrounded by “rich and 
productive haciendas" where tobacco, grains, sugar cane, fruits, and live- 
stock flourished, the town had swelled to a population of over twenty-six 
thousand in 1910. Special sources of pride were three grand hotels, an elec- 
tric light system, and the streetcars running out to the train station and 
suburban villages. But Zamora was also, as a younger Magaña brother later 
recalled, “the most fanatic city in the most fanatic state in Mexico.” The 


1 Bejarano: op. cit., p. 4. 
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people there were not mere Catholics but clericalists, who cherished their 
cathedral and churches not as sanctuaries but as glorious monuments to 
their own superior unction. For them religion was less a way of worship 
than a way of putting on the dog. During the War Against the Intervention, 
Zamorans had cheered when the French occupied their town to save them 
from the Liberals, who would have reduced them to plain republican 
equality. The incubator of these pretensions was the diocesan seminary, the 
only secondary school in the town. There since the 1830's Zamoran fathers 
had sent their sons, not so much to make them priests as to steep them in 
Latin, philosophy, and “the theological sciences,” to instill the pride of 
orthodoxy in them.? There many Magañas had studied, and there Gildardo 
and his brothers went like proper Catholic boys. But their father, Conrado, 
was a man of spirit rare in Zamora, and what he taught his sons at home 
and through example set going in them challenges to all they took in at 
school. 

Conrado Magaña had himself attended the Zamora seminary, to become, 
as his parents hoped, a priest. But repudiating his forebears, scorning his 
clean-shaven, black-skirted teachers, he had gone into business when he 
graduated. By the 1890's he ranked among the leading merchants in town, 
the proprietor of strings of cight hundred mules that his agents worked in 
trade from Tabasco to Colima. Most shocking to his fellow Zamorans, he 
was a proudly self-proclaimed Liberal. He warmed to the memory not of 
Maximilian and the French but of the old anticlerical nationalists hike 
Benito Juárez and Michoacán's own Melchor Ocampo. His first son he 
named Melchor. Like a good Liberal, he delighted in supporting the per- 
secuted opposition press in Mexico City and the provinces, buying up 
twenty-five or thirty subscriptions to radical newspapers and distributing 
them among his associates. On the centennial of Juárez's birthday in 1906, a 
gloomy day for most Zamorans, Conrado Magaña collected all the local 
cowboys, rancheros, and mule drivers he knew and staged a parade into the 
town that climaxed in a protest against the Porfirista regime. Convinced 
of the power of education, he sent his sons to the seminary not because of 
but despite its religiosity. For the same reason, to give them the advantage 


1 T, Philip Terry: Terry: Mexico. Handbook for Travellers (Mew. wn. p. 
(49. José Bravo Ugarte Historia sucinta de Mu hawn y vola (Mendo, mal, ut. 
120-4, 179-81. Eduardo Ruiz: Historia de lu guerra de intereemohm en Mecum 
(and edn., México, 1940), PP. 48-50 Jove Guadalupe Romer Neti: pare bor mae 
la Mirtorra y la estadistica del Obupado de Mr hoacán (Méveco, 1860), pp eco Mee 
Romero Flores: La revolución como nosotros la vimt; (Méxvwn, mbr), pp wi 
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of the little enlightenment available in Zamora, he sent other children from 
families who could not afford the school by themselves? 

From these stresses Gildardo Magafia somehow emerged strong and 
whole. What he had learned was to mediate: not to compromise, to sur- 
render principle and to trade concessions, but to detect reason in all claims 
in conflict, to recognize the particular legitimacy of each, to sense where 
the grounds of concord were, and to bring contestants into harmony there. 
Instinctively he thrived on arguments, which he entered not to win but to 
conciliate. To his brothers, though he was the third youngest of ten chil- 
dren, he always seemed the oldest—"by nature of the type," an American 
acquaintance later observed, “we call conservative and prudent.” His father 
also noticed his talents, which he took as managerial, and sent him to Phila- 
delphia to study business. 

Gildardo became a Liberal like his father. In 1908 the Magañas moved 
to Mexico City, and there he and his brothers, abetted by their father, 
plunged into the opposition then mounting against Díaz. Joining metro- 
politan clubs tending toward anarcho-syndicalism, they wound up in the 
abortive Tacubaya Conspiracy of March 1911. In flight from the law, they 
went south to join the closest uprising, that of Zapata in Morelos. Since 
then they had remained loyal to the revolution started in Ayala, Gildardo 
in the lead. 

But in revolution Gildardo still yearned for union. From the summer 
of 1911 on he had dedicated himself to settling differences he considered 
only misunderstandings. With the Maderos first, then with the Constitu- 
tionalist chiefs in the north in 1913-14, and then with Villa and Ángeles 
and the Conventionists in 1914-15, he had worked to play down mistrust 
and reform coalitions. Each time he had failed, but the impulse to reconcile 
never ceased. In 1916 he had not stayed in Tlaltizapán, where the back- 
biting was so fierce, but had passed on to Tochimilco, where he could op- 
erate in cleaner air. Around there he helped to keep local chiefs in line and 
to protect the villages from excessive revolutionary demands. Tall, husky, 
baby-faced, too young and mannerly to seem to rival older chiefs, too big 
for those his own age to scare, he became a regular arbiter in the area. It 
was he who took charge of the efforts to win Domingo Arenas back to the 


3 Personal interviews with Octavio Magaña Cerda. 
* Carlos Reyes Avilés: “Gildardo Magaña. Breves Datos Biográficos,” in Meléndez: 
op. cit., II, 470. William Gates: “The Four Governments of Mexico. Zapata —Protector 
of Morelos,” World's Work, April 1919, p. 657. 
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Zapausta fold ! And the advice he gave his chief Zapata now, m the fullaca 
of the wisdom of his barely twenty ix. years, was utterly typical ed. him 
to seck allies within the government 

The general idea of outside contacts hardly reaimimended welt to Za 
pata. On that pretext had occurred every major defection from the Morelos 
revolution. Besides, for a year now he had had agents in the Unsed States 
and Cuba, and they had accomplished nothing. In San Anten», where 
Zapata had sent him to get money for arms and ammunition, Juan Espinosa 
Barreda had contracted only promises of aid and influence from a crackpot 
local lawyer, Henry Ben Cline. And Cline, also a Protestant preacher and 
a fervent Prohibitionist who wanted Zapata to win so he could make Mex 
ico dry, never delivered on the promises." Following Espinosa Barreda to 
San Antonio was Octavio Paz, to spy on other Mexican exiles and report on 
American politics. Paz had returned detailed intelhgence, but he had lo 
cated no serious new champions or sympathizers.’ And in Cuba Genaro 
Amezcua was a thorough disappointment so far. In April 1916 Za 
pata had commissioned him to go to the United States to propagandize 
and buy arms and ammunition. A month later he turned up in Havana 
instead, where he remained in mid-1917 practically unheard from.” Other 
agents whom Zapata had recruited for operations in Mexico, hke Carlos 
M. Peralta, who as "Atl" managed Zapatista espionage in Mexico Caty, or 
Alfredo Miranda, who as “Delta” had spied in Puebla City, ran out o im 
formation whenever they ran out of funds; Miranda had even accepted 
amnesty from the government.” In Tlaluzapán the advice to make new 
contacts—and among the Constrtutionalists—sounded almost subversive. 

But coming as it did from Magaña, Zapata soon approved the sugges- 
tion. He trusted Magaña, who though neither a villager nor a nave of 
Morelos had never betrayed local interests in carher negoustions Besides, 
Zapata had already recognized that in the end he would have w deal with 
men like Obregón, and that he could do so with a clear comwicmce: in July 
he had authorized the publication. of “A Toast w Alvar Obregón.” im 
honor of the Sonoran chief's recent criticisms of the Carranza asdimanistra- 
tion. Zapata's decision headed the Morelos revelation into a deninetly mew 
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course. While he stayed in Tlaltizapan trying to hold the local movement 
together, his proxy Magafia would try from Tochimilco to find friends in 
other camps.’ 

One likely source of aid went untapped. This was the Morelos colony 
in Mexico City, which no longer comprised the planters but mainly old 
Leyvistas who had joined Carranza since 1914. Patricio Leyva, Antonio 
Sedano, Benito Tajonar, Domingo Diez, Miguel Salinas’s son Leon, Manuel 
Mazari—these exiles wrangled among themselves and disapproved deeply 
of Zapata, but they still-loved their native state and wanted to spare it 
misery; and they had connections in the government. If Zapata had directed 
Magaña to ask them for help, they might well have given it.? But precisely 
because they were natives, and therefore his rivals, they were the last per- 
sons Zapata would invite to take part in local affairs. Besides, he did not 
want favors from Carranza, but to force Carranza from the presidency. 

For the time being Magaña also shied away from the Felicistas, though 
financially and strategically they remained the government's most formida- 
ble opponents. The revolutionary opposition that Zapata expected Magaña 
to organize had little in common with the reactionary opposition Félix 
Díaz and his cronies in New York had launched, and Magaña was careful 
to avoid any sign of affiliation with them, much less subordination. He 
continued joint Zapatista-Felicista military operations in western and south- 
ern Puebla, but in propaganda he always announced them as purely Zapa- 
tista. 

In mid-August the overtures began—to Villa and Emilio Vázquez. To 
the latter, whom Paz had watched in San Antonio and found more reli- 
able than his brother, “especially on the agrarian question,” Zapata sent 
his “greetings.” Tentatively resuming the vague collaboration they had 
carried on in 1912, he only urged Vazquez to continue his work for “our 
common ideals” and to aid Paz. With Villa Zapata was more specific. Al- 
though Villa no longer threatened the government militarily, he remained 
a potential political danger at large in Chihuahua; and Zapata regarded his 
participation in the projected coalition as indispensable. To demonstrate 
revolutionary unity he asked Villa to sign a new Manifesto to the Nation 
for publication on September 1. He also asked Villa if he would name 
Emilio Vázquez his representative in Washington. 


1 [Genaro Amezcua:] Méjico Revolucionario a los pueblos de Europa y América, 
1910-1918 (Havana, n.d., 1918?), pp. 88-9. Reyes Avilés: Cartones, pp. 42, 53. 

? Mazari: “Bosquejo,” p. 123. Sedano: op. cit., pp. 24-5. 

3 Zapata to E. Vázquez and to Villa, August 18, 1917, AZ, 29: 13. 
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Meanwhile Magaña prepared to communicate with the national com 
mander in Pucbla. This was General Cesáreo Castro, a chicf Carranza 
crusted implicitly, a native of Carranza's own hometown in Coahuila, but 
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also a chief of agrarian leanings, “a revolutionary of principles” whom 
Magaña had met in Monterrey in 1914. The go-between Magaña located 
was Colonel Eduardo Reyes, a native Pueblan, stationed in Atlixco. Off and 
on since mid-1911 Reyes had been in contact with his revolutionary neigh- 
bors in Morelos, and for what Magaiia convinced him was a patriotic cause 
he now took the grave risk of treating with them again. On August 20 he 
and Magaña began corresponding on how to initiate dealings with General 
Castro.‘ 

The new venture almost ended in disaster before it got going. For the 
last six weeks Magaña had been waiting for Domingo Arenas to declare 
himself a Zapatista again, as he had promised in a secret interview in early 
June. Persistent complaints from Magaña and Ayaquica about the delay 
provoked various excuses from Arenas, and finally a note that he wanted 
another conference with them on the prospects for revolt. He invited 
them to meet him at noon on August 30 at San Pedro Coaco, a tiny hamlet 
just north of Tochimilco on the slopes of the Volcano Popocatépetl. Near 
there they met at the time agreed, with their aides and escorts. Ayaquica 
was already very suspicious of Arenas, having heard that Arenas planned 
to take him and Magaña dead or alive to Puebla City. And now he and 
Magaña heard it outright—a proposal from Arenas that they accept am- 
nestics like his. The discussion broke into furious yelling. The escorts 
maneuvered around for a good first shot. And then the shooting started. 
Arenas fired point-blank at Magaña, and missed. Magaña punched Arenas, 
collapsed into a wrestling match with the spindly Tlaxcalan, who had only 
one arm, and finally stabbed him in the belly with a hunung knife. Sull 
Arenas got loose. He was running to escape after his aides when the Zapa 
tista escorts shot and killed him. Magaña left immediately for Tlaluzapán 
to report the episode to Zapata. 

But the Manifesto to the Nation duly appeared on September +. It had — 
three main propositions: Carranza was a bogus revolutionary, the Repub- 
lic's true revolutionaries sull fought for "principles, (notable comma | 
whose most concrete expression is the Plan de Ayala”; and the new regime 
would rest on the ruins of latifundistas like Luis Terrazas, Íñigo Noriega, 
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Enrique Creel, and Ignacio de la Torre y Mier.* The last proposition mat- 
tered most. For not by accident the latifundistas mentioned, prominent 
figures in the old regime, were now prominent in exile in New York for 
the sums they contributed to the Felicista movement.’ The manifesto served 
as a kind of plebiscite among revolutionaries. Those who signed it set them- 
selves not only against Carranza’s false ir government but also 
against Félix Díaz's false opposition. 

Through the fall these efforts continued, with no striking success but 
with no egregious failure either. Zapata himself devoted unusual attention 
to the enterprise. Although Palafox embarked on a crusade against Car- 
rancista spies infiltrating into Morelos, which might eventually have impli- 
cated Magaña, Zapata kept him in check and encouraged Magaña to try 
new contacts. In particular he recommended appeals to Vicente Segura, the 
Carrancista commander who had given land to villages around Axochiapan 
the year before, and to Lucio Blanco, in exile in Laredo, Texas.* He also 
sent young Octavio Magaña on a secret mission to San Antonio to check on 
Paz's work. And at last he had southern propaganda sent to Amezcua in 
Havana, who had it published in the press there? 

Slowly in response the War Department organized a new offensive in 
the south. It was difficult for Carranza and his advisers to tell whether the 
Zapatista attempts to negotiate in Puebla signified a more sophisticated 
strategy or an inclination to surrender.* Anyway the reaction was to force 
the issue in battle. As in 1916, national battalions were to surround Morelos 
and then pinch together, catching the Zapatistas in the middle, leaving 


$ Manifesto to the Nation, September 1, 1917, AZ, 29: 13. 

T Liceaga: op. cit, pp. 406, 426. The geography of Mexican exile politics was 
interesting. The most conservative elements retired to Paris and Biarritz and con- 
tributed little money or prestige to a cause they obviously considered lost, It was as 
if they too had been liberated, from the responsibility of leading an “Indian” country 
they were ashamed of. The merely rich—the científico entrepreneurs—operated 
mainly in New York, and were the most effective. Destitute lawyers, politicos, jour- 
nalists, and hatchetmen hung out mostly around the Caribbean and in the Mexican 
communities through the American Southwest. There is a mine of information on 
this subject for 1918 and 1919 in AGRE, L-E-837: 12. 

8 Circular to municipal authorities, September 10, 1917, AZ, 28: ro: 1. Decree 
against traitors, September 20, 1917, ibid., 2. Palafox to Mendoza, October 16, 1917, 
AZ, 29: 1. Zapata to Magaña, November 3, 1917, ibid. Excélsior, September 13, 1917. 

9 Amezcua: op. cit, pp. 100-2, 106-15, 119-28, 138-47, 151-9. 

1 Excélsior, August 11 and 14, 1917. 
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them no escape, and then crushing them “once and for all.“? Command of 
the operations first went to General Castro, but finishing Zapatismo was a 
juicy bit of patronage, and González soon took over again. After the rains 
ended, fighting for his political life, he drove his gencrals into action. Even 
so, few budged. The advance into Morelos was only into the eastern zone, 
and there largely the feat of Sidronio Camacho, the ex Zapatista who had 
joined the nationals after killing Eufemio Zapata, and Cirilo Arenas, Do- 
mingo's avenging brother. The Zapatista chiefs around Cuautla lacked the 
ammunition to make resistance effective, and firing only to harass the in- 
vaders, they pulled out. On November 19, after heavy artillery bombard- 
ments, González's regular generals marched into Cuautla. Within two 
weeks they had also taken Jonacatepec and Zacualpan.’ 

In Mexico City the Carrancistas waxed jubilant. At last, they imagined, 
González had really mounted the definitive campaign in Morelos and 
would soon have the state in order. The prospect of the fortunes they sull 
dreamed they could get out of the old haciendas especially excited them. 
In the new daily Excélsior appeared the lively “hope that in a very short 
time, probably by the next harvest, important sugar productions will be 
obtained from the different mills . . .” González too believed he was on the 
verge of a grand success. His plans, he announced, were to rebuild "the 
plantations of cane.” Although he omitted reference to land reform, he 
sparked no objection from the Department of Agriculture, where for two 
months the director of the agrarian bureau had been Patricio Leyva.” 

But no momentum carried the nationals on. As the campaign bogged 
down, the metropolitan press lamely explained week after week that the 
definitive phase was not the previous but the next operation. Camacho 
retained control around Cuautla, but moved no farther toward Yautepec 
or Tlaltizapán. Arenas headed back to more familiar territory. From Guer 
tero General Silvestre Mariscal advanced only up to the Morelos line, un- 
able to take Puente de Ixtla and penetrate the state. Neither Castro in 
Puebla nor Salvador González in Mexico State began a coordinated push.” 
Coolly Magaña went on with his diplomacy. His mist prommng nago 
tiations were still with Eduardo Reyes, to arrange contacts with Castro. But 
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he did not neglect dealings with other likely confederates. In early Decem- 
ber he drew Alfredo Robles Dominguez, by then a federal deputy and a 
major figure in national politics, into an exchange of letters.® 

In mid-month the rationale of his efforts suddenly came clear. A revolt 
broke out in Coahuila, because the defeated candidate for governor there 
would not accept his loss. Joining him in rebellion were other prominent 
but now disgusted local leaders, among them once trusted national com- 
manders. Implicated also were exiles like Lucio Blanco, a native Coahuilan 
himself, who took the opportunity to sneak back into Mexico. In sympathy 
or in connivance national troops also mutinied in Veracruz.’ News of the 
uprisings threw the Zapatista headquarters in Tlaltizapán and Tochimilco 
into a flurry of correspondence. Magaña wrote to rebels in San Luis Potosí, 
urging them to unite with other “healthy elements . . . in common accord” 
and assuring them that such was the intention of "the great majority of the 
revolutionaries of the country, with whom we are already in communica- 
tion." Zapata himself wrote to encourage a Hidalgo malcontent in league 
with the Coahuila rebels. Following events closely, he exhorted Magaña 
to try especially hard for contacts with the fugitive Lucio Blanco and the 
national commander in Tlaxcala, Pedro Morales? 'Two impressive mani- 
festoes promptly issued from Zapatista headquarters, To the Revolution- 
aries and To the People. In both the call was for union. The Coahuila revolt 
proved, went the argument of the first, that Carranza alone kept the revo- 
lution from its final establishment as a popular government. The Ayala 
plan was now, only the banner of “the country people,” not the complete 
code of solutions to the Republic’s woes. For provisional president Zapata 
wisely proposed no one, and antagonized no one. The president would re- 
ceive his mandate, he promised, from a new junta of the nation’s revolu- 
tionary chiefs. In the second document the headquarters secretaries played 
nicely on politicians’ impatience with official abuses in the recent congres- 
sional elections. They styled Carranza an old Porfirista who would never 
carry out the reforms he had promised and again emphasized his personal 
responsibility for the recurring disorder. “Everyone,” read the manifesto, 
“military or civilian, social reformers and simple liberal democrats, socialist 
men of action and men platonically in love with the revolutionary ideal” — 


8 A. Robles Domínguez to Magaña, December 11, 1917, AZ, 29: 1. 

T La Prensa, December 14, 1933. María y Campos: op. cit., p. 203. Revolutionary 
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8 Magana to S. and M. Cedillo, December 25, 1917, AZ, 29: 1. Zapata to Azuara, 
December 26, 1917, and to Magaña, n.d. (late December 1917?), ibid. 
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all longed for a revolutionary coalition to bring peace “The only obstacle” 
was Carranza.” 

The hopes inspiring this skillful propaganda were too high. In Coahuila 
the rebel generals could not make their troops follow them into revolt. In 
Veracruz the mutiny failed. Loyal officials nipped in the bud a dangerous 
conspiracy in Toluca to revolt in support of the Coahuilans. By early Janw- 
ary 1918 the threat had collapsed. Scattered protests and outbursts of vio- 
lent resistance to Carranza’s rule continued among disgruntled poliucians 
and commanders around the country; in Guerrero General Mariscal almost 
revolted. But no movement became serious.’ 

Still Magaña and Zapata proceeded in their effort. Thanks to excellent 
espionage, Magaña found out the details of the bitter competition now 
raging within the government. The critical disaffection of the Sonoran 
’ Generals Obregón and Hill, their retrenchment in the Liberal Constitu- 
tionalist Party, and their accord with leading civilians like Robles Domín- 
guez to form an oppositionist majority in Congress, Pablo González's 
resignation from the Liberal Constitutionalists, his drift into partnership 
with other important rivals of Obregón, and their “unconditional” com- 
mitment to Carranza—this was the wrangling Magana knew best how to 
hear the theme and fugues in. And he explained it clearly to Zapata, who 
understood and asked for more. So while Magaña and Zapata maintained 
connections with the rebel Coahuilans, to secure their help for future sub- 
version, they hoped eventually to gain stronger allies.’ 

At the same time Magaña was busy at yet another maneuver, the pres- 
entation to Carranza himself of Zapatista terms for a truce. By February, 
working through Castro and the undersecretary of war, he had his proposals 
before the President. As a “preliminary basc for any action toward peace,” 
the Zapatistas wanted a cease-fire along the current front and a promise of 
civil guarantees to the villages and towns in the surrounding national zone. 
In return they would pledge not to attack national forces and to protect 
tradesmen and pacificos crossing their lines. On this understanding, they 
would negotiate in good faith to restore regular rule in “the South ” Implied 
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throughout the memorandum to Carranza was that the Zapatista army 
would remain intact and in control of Morelos. In short, if Carranza would 
recognize the legitimacy of the state’s native revolutionaries, they would 
recognize his government? The deal Magaña had proposed was practically 
what Carranza had earlier agreed to with Domingo Arenas. For the Presi- 
dent, however, Arenas had been only a minor chief of local standing, easy 
to accommodate, whereas Zapata notoriously represented hopes and atti- 
tudes about Mexico’s development that agitated the country and were, 
Carranza believed, perverse. For him to recognize Zapata was to grant the 
chance of reforms that could “compromise the people.” “I never was a 
revolutionary, nor am I, nor will I ever be,” Carranza remarked a few 
weeks later. "I am a fervent Constitutionalist, and I pride myself upon 
having reestablished the constitutional order. Everything has been done."* 
He did not refuse Magafia’s proposals; evidently he did not even deign to 
answer them. 

Through February the Zapatista search for allies took on a new and 
grim urgency. Troubling Zapata and Magafia now were reports from a 
curious visitor in their territory, an American tycc^n turned theosophist- 
archaeologist. He was William E. Gates, in Mexico formally to do research 
but really to hunt material about current Mexican politics. Gates knew 
Mexico well, in a weird way. After graduating from Johns Hopkins (at 
the bottom of his class, '86) and ignominiously secluding himself in busi- 
ness in Cleveland, he had discovered Madame Blavatsky's Secret Doctrine 
—which let him in on the mysteries of “ancient America.” Privately, while 
he amassed a fortune and an esoteric library, he delved into Mayan hiero- 
glyphs and history. Toward 1910, in his late forties and still unmarried, he 
had left Cleveland and moved to a bustling theosophical community out- 
side San Diego, to pursue his studies full-time. There finally he bloomed 
as a true Hopkins man, becoming professor of American archaeology and 
linguistics at the theosophists’ School of Antiquity, publishing an article on 
Mayans in the bulletin of Harvard's Peabody Museum, producing a paper 
on concepts of language for an anthropological congress in Geneva, help- 
ing found the San Diego Museum, praying for peace, and voting for Wil- 
son, a fellow Hopkinsian, in 1916. And in 1917 Gates too swam into 
international affairs. To a new friend up in Santa Monica, like himself an 
aging pilgrim in southern California and an old Latin hand besides, H. L. 

3 Memorandum for the undersecretary of war and navy, February (n.d.) 1918, 
AZ, 30: 36. 

* Evolución, March 30, 1918, cited in Braderman: op. cit., p. 166. 
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Hall, formerly of the Liberating Army Cooperative Colony in Morelos, 
Gates confessed his itch to decipher the mystenes of modern Mexico, This, 
he assumed, would not be snooping but serving his country and its neigh 
bor, “not,” as he later insisted, “because of interests, for | have none, but 
because I care for my Indians [and feel it is] my bounden duty” to put the 
facts about them “at the disposal of the administration.” In ¿une 1917 he 
wrote to Secretary of War Newton D. Baker (Hopkins, ‘92), whom he had 
known a decade before as a Progressive city solicitor in Cleveland, and in- 
formed him about his trip. A month later, “predisposed to Carranza,” he 
arrived in Yucatán.* Secing how the Carrancista governor ran the state, he 
saw red. The governor was practically a “Bolshevist,” the theosophist con- 
- cluded, the boss of a "Mexican LW.W." Gates began to hate Carranza, and 
to collect evidence against hir^. In Mexico City, where he became an honor- 
ary professor at the National Museum and for the first time in thirty-two 
years wrote a note on his career to his class secretary, he talked with the 
British minister, who recommended that he interview Zapata.* Thus, proud 
. and presumptuous, Gates came to scc Magaña in Tochimilco in early Feb- 
ruary 1918. There he spoke with authority, in Spanish. And Magana took 
him at his inflated word—for a strong Wilsonian, a close friend of the US. 
secretary of war, and a university professor. Mainly Magana appreciated 
his offer to speak on the Zapatistas’ behalf in Washington. He sent him on 
to Tlaltizapán.! And there Gates delivered to Zapata the painful news that 
when the Great War ended, as it soon would, and Carranza fell, as he surely 
then would, the United States would not tolerate more conflicts in Mexico. 
Although self-appointed and sincere, Gates was no mean diplomat. In 
a protocol he composed to state U S. policy in Mexico, he granted Zapata 
and other revolutionaries an option: to work out a union by themselves 
before the war ended. But if they could not manage the union, he declared, 
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then “in the name of humanity Mexico must not be permitted to destroy 
herself.” He grandly promised to help Wilson “forestall the approach” of a 
military operation. But he cautioned Zapata: “See that Mexico does not 
make intervention necessary for her own salvation.” 

Zapata believed Gates’s report. And unlike the actual interventions of 
1914 and 1916, this mere warning scared him. Earlier, right or wrong, he 
had considered the gringos’ maneuvers so irrelevant (1914) or so directly 
in support of Carranza (1916) that they required no change in southern 
strategy. But now, so cutting was the threat the American professor brought 
that he would not let him spell it out. When Gates tried to finish reading his 
protocol, repeating that “Mexico must not go on in self-destruction,” Zapata 
shut him up. “I don’t even want to hear it,” he said.* But he had caught 
the point of the lethal generosity the American expressed: he would have 
to redouble efforts at unification. Unless he and the other rebels and dissi- 
dents in the country organized soon, two gruesome dangers awaited them. 
Either they would lose their followings to Carranza, who would use the 
imminent American menace to unite all factions behind him, or, if he fell, 
they would in their confusion and disarray forfeit the nation’s sovereignty 
to the United States, at least temporarily. To Zapata both alternatives were 
abhorrent, both in effect treason. Gates passed on south into Oaxaca to 
interview rebels there; Zapata remained in Morelos, sensitive now to yet 
another responsibility, “national decorum.” 

On February 8 a circular issued from Tlaltizapán to Liberating Army 
chiefs and officers. After the ritual preface that victory was near, it an- 
nounced that since “the unification of all revolutionary elements is the basis 
of peace and the necessary condition for the immediate and complete tri- 
umph of our ideals,” any nationals who defected “to help us from now on. — 
like good compañeros” were entitled to full guarantees from the Zapatista 
forces. T'wo days later, for the first time in two years, Zapata named a spe- 
cial envoy to deal with outlaws in other states. The envoy was to go to 
Guanajuato and Zacatecas to unify "the criterion and action" of revolu- 
tionaries there. On February 14 he started a regular correspondence with 
Amezcua in Havana. At the end of the month he gave Magaña "fullauthor- — 
ity to treat with all chiefs and officers who serve or served in ‘Constitution- | 
alist’ ranks and who have asked or are asking to unite in the Revolution.” 


8 Gates in World's Work, April 1919, pp. 661-2. 

9 Circular to Chiefs and Officers, February 8, 1918, AZ, 29: 2. Zapata to Albino 
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New elaborations shortly appeared in the Zapatista appeal for umon. 
An important manifesto in mid-March, To the Revolutionaries of the Re 
public, did not even mention the Ayala plan. The cry was simply to get 
together, no need sceming “more imperious” than union. In "a new invi 
tation, this time formal and definitive,” Zapata asked revolutionaries in 
general "to put aside small differences, to meet, to discuss matters, and to 
agree.” On the same day headquarters issued another manifesto for dis- 
tnbuuon in factory and mining centers. In this invitation to "brothers of 
the cities" to join “your brothers of the fields" in the struggle against Car- 
ranza, there was a final, passing reference to “the triumph of our principles, 
of those subscribed to in the Plan de Ayala"—but no demand that workers 
accept the same principles. As if signing either manifesto was too public an 
act to ask of leaders who might otherwise sympathize, headquarters also 
sent out a form letter in which Zapata invited Señor Blank to collaborate 
privately for the President's overthrow. Triumphant together, they would 
then institute land reform, emancipate the proletariat, etc. Again no ref- 
erence to the Ayala plan appeared. On March 24 Zapata signed a decree 
that the Liberating Army would admit defecting nationals at the ranks 
they presently held, whether they had joined Carranza recently or served 
him from the beginning.’ 

The tendency of the new concern for instant allies was to appeal to the 
Felicistas too, who still carried on the richest and most broadly based re- 
bellion. Actively if variously associated with Don Félix now were chiefs 
like Manucl Peláez, who controlled the Tampico oil ficld and extorted for- 
tunes from Amcrican and British companies; Joaquín Jiménez Castro and 
the Cedillo brothers in San Luis Potosí; Juan Andrew Almazán in Nuevo 
León and Tamaulipas; José Inés Chávez García in Michoacán; Marcelo 
Caraveo, Pedro Gabay, Roberto Cejudo, Constantino Galán, and Higinio 
Aguilar in Veracruz and Puebla; José Inés Dávila and Guillermo 
Meixuciro in Oaxaca; Alberto Pineda in Chiapas? But just because of 
its strength, Felicismo was hard to deal with. In treaung with Felicistas, 
Zapatistas might seem to win them for the revolutionary opposition, 
but they might also seem to slide themselves into the reactionary 
opposition . Magaña, who had to cooperate military with Felicis un 
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Puebla, warned Zapata against political agreements with them anywhere. 
To ally with them was to become their accomplices, and this, he judged, 
would ruin the southern cause. But here Zapata was not so anxious. Al- 
though he wanted no formal affiliation with the Felicistas either, he valued 
the strategic possibilities that a tighter military connection with them could 
provide, and he appreciated now the international impact of a revolutionary 
union including the Felicistas. Let our agents negotiate, he replied to Ma- 
gaña; only limit their instructions and disavow them if they go too far? 

The attractions of an understanding with the Felicistas became even 
more obvious in April. Four jarring revolts broke out against the govern- 
ment that month. Rebelling were Cirilo Arenas in Puebla and Tlaxcala, 
Luis Caballero in Tamaulipas, the troops of Pedro Morales in Tlaxcala, 
and the troops of Silvestre Mariscal in Guerrero. Each revolt derived from 
its own peculiar origins, but all four became more or less Felicista. Magafia 
studied them closely, sending his interpretations on to Zapata.* How to 
benefit from these uprisings? In Morales’s and Arenas’s zone the Zapatistas 
could exert immediate popular influence, and in the one “Indian” episode 
of the whole Zapatista revolution secretaries composed manifestoes in Na- 
huatl for distribution through Tlaxcalan and Pueblan villages, to congrat- 
ulate local chiefs on their defiance of Carranza and to coax them into a 
renewed allegiance to Zapata.” But to harness the rebellions in Tamaulipas 
and Guerrero for Zapatista purposes would require treating with the leaders 
there, who already leaned toward Don Félix. 

Despite misgivings, Zapata finally appointed an ambassador to visit the 
main Felicista camps. His choice was Reynaldo Lecona, a friend of Soto y 
Gama’s and a trusted junior secretary at headquarters since 1914. Bearing 
the March manifestoes and decree, other propaganda, and special invita- 
tions to a general junta in Morelos where delegates could work out a plan 
for union “under one banner,” Lecona headed east in late April. 

In the same spirt Zapata signed a remarkable document in Tlaltizapan 
on April 25. It was a new Manifesto to the Mexican People, and a master- 
piece of popular-frontsmanship. The author was Conrado Diaz Soto y 


$ Magaña to Zapata, April 11, 1918, and Zapata to” Magaña, n.d. (mid-April 
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* Magaña to Zapata, April 27, 1918, and Revolutionary Information Service, Bul- 
letin 1, April 28, 1918, ibid. 
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Gama, who here refined all his wiliness into the most sweetly politic 
phrases. “Where is the Revolution going? What do the sons of the people 
arisen in arms propose for themselves?” he asked. The answer was a bland 
reiteration of commonly accepted revolutionary aims—"to redeem the in- 
digenous race, giving it back its lands and by that its liberty; to have the 
laborer in the fields, the present slave of the haciendas, converted into a man 
free and in control of his destiny through small property; to improve the 
economic, intellectual, and moral condition of the worker in the cities, pro- 
tecting him against the oppression of the capitalist; to abolish dictatorship 
and win ample and effective political liberties for the Mexican people.” The 
means he suggested were even blander—"to fix points of detail, to obtain 
the solution adequate to cach problem, and not to forget the special con- 
ditions of certain regions or the peculiar necessities of specific groups of 
inhabitants, it is necessary to count on the accord of all the country's 
revolutionaries and to know the opinion of cach of them." To prevent "a 
new exclusivist faction or new absorbing personages" from dominating 
the revolutionary movement, the gallant Conrado offered "the following 
procedure, of easy and simple application: when the revolutionary forces 
occupy the capital of the Republic, a junta will take place which the revolu- 
tionary chiefs from the whole country will attend, without disunction of 
factions or flags. . . . In that junta the national voice will let itself be heard 
. .. once the provisional revolutionary government is established, Congress 
can, as the authentic and genuine organ of the general will, resolve con- 
scientiously the national problems." 

Only in hints did Conrado reveal the Zapatistas’ new political position. 
Noting initially "the snares and intrigues of the reaction,” but omittung 
condemnations of the new 1917 Constitution and glorifications of the old 
1857 charter, he separated the Zapatistas from the Felicistas but did not di- 
vorce them. Lambasting Carranza personally but granting the claims of all 
"honorable" revolutionaries, even paying tribute to those who now served 
Carranza although they resented him, he encouraged an affair between the 
Zapatistas and the loyal oppositionists without a mention of marriage. 
Again omitting reference to the Plan de Ayala, even to "the South," refer. 
ring always to "the Revolution" as a single body, yet harping on “the spe- 
cial necessities” of "certain regions" and "specific groups,” and every ume 
raising land reform as the prime revolutionary goal, he indicated that fne 
fecognition in Morelos Zapata and his chiefs would recognize the govern 
ment. This was a far cry from the aggressive speeches of the Zapatista dele- 
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gates in the Convention in 1915, farther still from the demands Palafox had 
pressed upon the Carrancista emissaries in the summer of 1914. Indeed it 
amounted in national terms to an abrogation of the Ayala plan itself, in 
part a reversion to the stand of September 1911, when Zapata had not yet 
defined his action as a drive for social reform in the whole Republic but 
still conceived of it as a local movement for justice in the courts. The only 
trace left now of the plan he had fought nearly seven terrible years for was 
the slogan at the end of the manifesto—"Reform, Liberty, Justice, and 
Law.” To secure these benefits, and peace, for the people in the place he 
cared most about, and to help prepare the country against the foreign inter- 
vention he feared, Zapata had forsaken his independence and declared him- 
self ready for a “work . . . of concord and fraternity.”* In no subsequent 
national pronouncement did he refer to his old Plan de Ayala. 

From Tlaltizapan the manifesto was sent on to Tochimilco. There 
Ayaquica and a visiting Felicista chief, Caraveo, signed it. And from there 
Magaña dispatched agents with copies into Mexico City and into Felicista 
territory to the east and northeast. The most serious effort since 1911 to re- 
incorporate the Morelos revolution into the national movement was now 
underway. Because the immediate control over its direction and pace was 
in Tochimilco, Zapata took an extraordinary interest in the organization of 
the headquarters there. Mildly annoyed, Magaña assured his chief that he 
would keep his office functioning properly.’ But Zapata’s attention re- 
mained in focus on the diplomatic dealings, as intensely as it had been 
before on restoring the villages their lands. 

Local commotions still mattered in Tlaltizapan. Because of the poverty 
in which Gonzalez had abandoned Morelos the year before, villagers had 
reaped very meager harvests in early 1918. The stark misery and destruction 
Gates had seen in the state reminded him of war-torn Belgium—“Rheims 
and Ypres and St. Quentin in the small."? And now as the rains began, the 
villagers jealously guarded the seed they were planting for the next harvest. 
Zapata tried to protect them from military exactions.? But thieves and ban- 
dits having sprung up in these hard times, villagers fought back on their 
own. From their experience in the Associations for the Defense of Revolu- 
tionary Ideals they had become quite militant about their rights. And or- 
ganized and armed for self-defense, they repelled intruders without much 

6 Manifesto to the Mexican People, April 25, 1918, ibid. 
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discrimination. Inevitably mistakes occurred Although Morelos. had its 
share of them, the worst was in late April in Puebla, south of Tochimiles, 
where there had recently been association. elections.’ Fed up with black 
mail and bother during their planting, the vigilantes of the pueblo Amecac 
fired on a squad of Caraveo's allied Felicistas. Stories later differed about 
exactly what happened. For their part the Amecacans charged that when 
they refused to give the ofhcer in command of the intruding troops the food 
and pasture he had requested, he had ordered his troops to seize stores from 
municipal buildings. The local authorities then defended themselves, they 
reported; shots were exchanged, men fell dead on both sides, and the Feh 
cistas fled with the villagers in hot pursuit. The unlucky officer, on the other 
hand, alleged that when he and his men arrived peaceably at Amecac, they 
overheard remarks like—"Now only a few have come, so let's do away with 
them.” While he dined with the municipal assistant, he said, he heard shots 
and ran outside and saw the villagers massacring his men. He could not 
tell how many he had lost? 

Whoever told the truth, the scandal embarrassed Zapata. Ayaquica, in 
whose zone Amecac was, wanted its whole population consigned to Tlali- 
zapán for a tough investigation. The aggrieved troops, he admitted, were 
not local natives, coming originally like Caraveo from Chihuahua; but if 
villagers now resisted outlanders, he warned, “they will do the same to- 
morrow with our forces." Another angry chief wanted to disarm all vil. 
lagers, “because provided with the permit for carrying arms for the defense 
of their interests, they commit offenses [against us ].'* Zapata tned modera 
tion, appointing Caraveo to a mission in Guerrero, summoning to head. 
quarters only "the most respectable citizens” of suspect pucblos, urging 
Magaña not to aggravate the case around Tochimilco. But it took days of 
palavering to repair relations with the aggrieved villagers, and over three 
weeks to induce Caraveo to go to Guerrero without revenge. Two and a 
half months after the shooting, Zapata still had to rule on the dispute st had 
opened, confirming the villagers’ nght to bear arms but only with a Beense 
and to defend themselves or the Ayala plan. Six weeks after that, in a “pater 
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otic appeal” to fractious pueblos in his zone, he reconfirmed their right to 
arm for defense against "bad men and bad revolutionaries.” 

In the Tlaltizapan headquarters itself there was also grave trouble. Cru- 
cially important was the dismissal of Manuel Palafox. As foreign policy had 
become Zapata’s central concern through the past year, Palafox had lost 
influence with his chief. Worse, he lost his respect. Not only was Palafox 
of no use in conciliatory efforts, because of his arrogant temper and be- 
cause he had personally insulted men in other camps with whom Zapata 
now wanted to deal; he also seemed in retrospect the individual responsi- 
ble for the Zapatistas’ present plight—the man they could blame for their 
disastrous involvement with Villa in 1914, their alienation of worthy chiefs 
in the Constitutionalist party, and their abiding reputation as the most in- 
transigent group in the revolutionary movement. In February Gates had 
noticed Palafox’s anomalous role in Tlaltizapan. “When it was politics, 
and Mexican or international questions,” he observed, “Palafox was not 
there—off with other duties. When it was a matter of practical dispositions 
about titles, crops, irrigation, he was.” On the American’s inquiry about 
Palafox’s demotion, Zapata confirmed his guess. Jilted, Palafox had plunged 
compulsively into administering local reforms. The day Gates arrived at 
headquarters he barely sat down to eat, he later recalled, “before Palafox 
was explaining all the operations of irrigation, their agricultural loan bank, 
making advances to the farmers just as they went on stage by stage in the 
cultivation, seeing to it that the crop was marketed and the loan repaid; 
all well devised to educate the farmers to economic independence. The 
dinner got cold while he talked.” Gates politely praised the reform for 
being “in agreement with our most modern lines.” In pathetic delight Pala- 
fox then bragged to Soto y Gama, “The sefior says this is the best system in 
the world.” By now he could not restrain himself from claiming that he 
had actually written the Plan de Ayala. Through the spring Palafox broke 
down. It seems that in doubt of his sex he behaved indiscreetly and became 
an object of contempt at headquarters. Zapata almost had him shot. Only 
on Magaña's warning that another execution after Montaño's would be too 
much, Zapata relented and sent the ruined little man to Magaña in Tochi- 
milco, “to lend his services as you judge convenient." 
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Sull no local imbrogho distracted Zapata from his concentration. on 
winning new friends and forming a union. Through the Amecae and Pala 
fax crises he continued to consider with Magaña which rebels to invite inte 
their union, which exiles to ask back into the revolutionary movement, 
which federal deputies to encourage in opposition.” Responses to Lecona's 
mission among the Felicistas began to come in. And a note arrived from a 
friend of Gates's in Mexico City that the "scholar" had talked with high 
United States officials, who, he said, would now arrange a change in Amert 
can policy toward Carranza. This was pure puffery—on his return to the 
United States in May Gates had had a "few minutes’ talk” in Washington 
with the harried Secretary of War Baker, who had promised no more than 
courtesics—but, knowing no better, Zapata and Magaña took the note 
straight" 

Through the summer, as congressional clections approached, Zapatista 
Negotiations grew even more elaborate. Letters and appointments and 
pleas for signatures on manifestoes went out to all manner of Carranza's 
opponents—to Villa and his agent in the United States, to major and 
minor Felicistas, to other independent rebels? After Octavio Magaña rev 
turned from San Antonio in mid-July to report that Paz had been in sad 
shape, alcoholic and out of the swim of exile politics, and that contrary to 

ENT. intelligence the Vázquez Gómez of “agrarian tendencies” and standing 
with the Americans was not the lawyer Emilio but the doctor Francisco, 
Zapata became prodigally tolerant about political associates. ". . . what 
counts now to my way of thinking," he wrote to Gildardo Magana in carly 
August, "is to put up several persons who'll do as much as possible, and 
then afterwards we'll see what slant to give the business." Although he 
granted that the doctor was "bad," he remarked that he was also “very 
sharp in poliucs and would do something.” Without waiting for an ane 
swer, he repeated his opinion to Magaña "that to look for men perfectly 
wholesome in ideas and clean of [bad | antecedents . . . 15 almost in vain.” 
As agents and allies he wanted men with connections already established, 
"for they have the advantage of being practical, of knowing all the angles 
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of politics, and of knowing how to measure circumstances.”* Within the 
next week he had signed letters to Felipe Angeles and to Emilio and Fran- 
cisco Vázquez Gómez, urging them to cooperate, start a revolt in the north, 
and arrange for a recognition of belligerency from Washington? 

In mid-August, after the elections cost the Liberal Constitutionalists 
their majority in Congress, Zapata at last addressed himself directly to the 
most important dissident of them all, Obregón. He sent two letters, prob- 
ably the creations of Soto y Gama, to encourage Obregón to revolt. In the 
first he warned that "the reaction threatens the conquests of the Revolu- 
tion like an avalanche" and asked that Obregón climax "his enterprise 
as a fighter, helping to liberate the nation." In the second he condemned 
Carranza as a dictator, insisted on unification as a simple act of patriotism, l 
and asked again for the “valuable cooperation of revolutionaries who up | 
to here have maintained themselves at a distance from us." In the same + 
week he also signed letters to Obregón's chief aide in Mexico City, Aarón | 
Sáenz, and to the Liberal Constitutionalist deputies of the past Congress, 
congratulating them and inviting them south if the government persecuted 
them. When Magaña found in refuge in Tochimilco a former national 
officer who had served under Obregón in the great battles against Villa 
in 1915, he had him write his old commander too, to assure him the Zapa- 
tistas respected him? 

Obregón did not revolt. Nor did he, who never received his letters, or 
his aides, who did receive theirs, reply on paper to the Zapatistas: even if 
Obregón expected later to treat with Zapata, he could hardly afford to 
leave a written record of his plan for Carrancista spies to find and publish. 
But undaunted, Zapata resorted again to Francisco Vázquez Gómez, nam- 
ing him in late August his confidential agent to the United States. If Gates's 
tale was true, then Vázquez Gómez could convince the American govern- 
ment to recognize the united revolutionary factions as belligerents.* 

Most probably Carranza was aware that Zapata communicated with 
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his opponents and enemies. Certainly Pablo González knew, as the lead 

ing general among the Carrancista “unconditionals” and the chief in com 

mand in the zone where Magana sull negotiated with Castro and Reyes. 

González despised Zapata as fiercely as ever. But he was in no position to 

stop the Zapatistas’ dealings. Militarily he could not yet mobilize the forces 

to capture Tochimilco or Tlaluzapán without weakening garrisons and 
sinking columns in action against the Felicistas. Anyway these months 
were the rainy season, when arullery and cavalry attacks would have 
bogged down the afternoon of their initiation. Politically also González 
was in a bind. If he forbade Castro to receive propositions from Magafia, 
he forewent the opportunity, which he wanted to retain, of enucing 

Magaña and Ayaquica into accepting amnesties. In frustration he had 

sounded out a former aide of Zapata's, retired in Mexico City, about re- 
| turning to Morelos to lure Zapata into an ambush. But the man refused 

and tried to send a warning south, and González had to jail him.* The 

upshot was that nauonal troops hardly moved on the lines they held around 

and in Morclos. True, national officers reported constant combat, "more 
battles,” commented an ex-undersecretary of war acidly, “than the Cid 
himself fought before and after his death."* But even though Zapata, de 
la O, Mendoza, and Ayaquica carried out operations into Pucbla, Guerrero, 
Mexico State, and the Federal District, national commanders began no 
counter-offensive.’ Through the fall they occupied no more territory than 
that they had taken a year before around Cuautla and Jonacatepec. 

And through the fall the Zapatista attempts to negotiate continued. To 
Felicistas, to Francisco Vázquez Gómez, to national officers right in 
Morelos, to already allied revoluuonaries in other zones, and again to 
Obregón, couriers carried out letters from Tochimilco and Tlaluzapán." 


* Manuel N. Robles: “Lo que supe de la muerte del General Emilim Zapata," 
La Prensa, September 19, 1955. 

* Excélsor, June 15, 1918. a 
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Not all the replies in favor of union were attractive. One, for instance, 
came from an agent whom Manuel Peláez, now independent from the 
Felicistas, had stationed in Puebla—Federico Córdova. In mid-September 
Cérdova passed on to Marcelo Caraveo, also now loyal to Pelaez rather 
than Don Félix, a report from anonymous metropolitan “sefiores”: the 
White House was convinced no revolutionary presently in opposition “can 
control the situation” by himself; these same “sefiores” could get military 
supplies and a $50,000,000 American loan if the revolutionary factions 
would unite under Peláez; as a guarantee for the loan, Peláez would give 
"the oil wells on his property" around Tampico. In turn Caraveo passed 
the report on to Magaña, noting that “apparently the Gringos and Peláez 
have arrived at a deal...” Magaña shortly sent back a frosty answer from 
Zapata. After acknowledging Peláez as “a true and conscious revolution- 
ary" and repeating his wish for a "solid and secure" revolutionary union, 
Zapata replied that “we must operate with the most necessary prudence 
and indispensable tact to crown the work duly—that is, without prejudice 
to the popular interests we defend and without any slight to national de- 
corum, of which the people have always shown themselves so jealous." 
In sum, he refused Peláez's invitation and reiterated his own? But other 
replies were encouraging. Reading between the lines of several, in late 
September Zapata appointed Alfredo Robles Domínguez his "general 
representative" in Mexico City, and in early October Magaña dispatched 
the appointment along with the manifestoes of March 15 and April 25, 
other propaganda, and a brief on Zapatista contacts in the British Legation. 
Like Vázquez Gómez, only quietly on the home front, Robles Domínguez 
was to advocate foreign recognition of the outlaws as belligerents.* 

As winter came on, a new and profoundly anxious tone sounded in 
Zapata's correspondence. He had local worries galore now. The Spanish 
influenza, rampant throughout the world in these months, appeared in 
Mexico City in early October and spread immediately into the south. There 
were the perfect grounds for an epidemic— prolonged fatigue, starvation 
diets, bad water, continual moving. In the mountains where the poorest 
villagers were and where many chiefs had their camps, the biting winter 
cold broke the health of thousands. In the towns bodies accumulated 


? Caraveo to Magaña, September 20, 1918, and Magaña to Caraveo, September 
24, 1918, AZ, 30: 26. 

1Zapata to Robles Domínguez, September 25, 1918, and Magaña to Robles 
Domínguez, October 2, 1918, ibid., 25. 
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| faster than they could be buried By December Cuautla sheltered only 
| 1$0 to 300 civilians. Cuernavaca was a refuge of less than five thousand 
As for the open countryside, a family might as well have tried ti inhabit 
Gehenna. In makeshift huts men, women, and children lay in shivering 
chills for days, without food or care, until one by onc they all died. Wise 
survivors deserted their dead and fled into Guerrero, to safer climes south 
of the Balsas River. National patrols discovered whole villages abandoned 
literally to "the peace of the graveyard.” In Mexico City Carrancistas found 


a grisly comfort in such news. “Spanish Flu," one headliner proclaimed, 
"Continues Its Pacification Work in Morclos."* Through deaths and em 
igration the state lost a quarter of its population in 1918, numerically not 
so large a loss as Huerta had caused in 1914 but proportionally no doubt 
larger than any since those of the great plagues of the sixteenth century. 
Among the sick were many Zapatista soldiers and the whole staff at Tochi- 
milco; though no important secretary died, most were invalid for weeks. 
In addition Zapata had recently lost several agents and gunrunners, arrested 
in Mexico City and Toluca. Short of able-bodied men, his chiefs were now 
short of supplies and ammunition too. Moreover, Palafox and a fellow 
secretary, Enrique Bonilla, had run off from Tochimilco to Cirilo Arenas's 
camp; it looked likely that they would make their defection final? And 
González had mounted à new campaign in the south. But pressing on 
Zapata through all these torments, taking on the force of their pain as it 
bore down, moving him to the verge of both relef and despair, was his 
preoccupation with the end of the World War—whcther the menace Gates 
had conjured up the past February would now prove real, whether the 
United States would intervene again in Mexico. 

In late November Zapata wrote to Fehpe Ángeles in Texas. Maybe 
France, where Angeles had gone to school, could help restrain the Ameri 
cans. Could not Angeles use his "intimate friendship” with Field Marshal 
Foch, Zapata asked obliquely, to win Foch's “powerful moral influence" 
in support of "the cause of the Mexican people”? Two weeks later he 
mated his fear directly to Magaña. Modest as usual on topics he felt ignorant 
about, he asked Magaña and Soto y Gama to consider, “if you think it 
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advantageous to our cause,” how to “approach the Allied Powers, to pro- 
pose something favorable to the interests of the Republic and those of the 
Revolution.” This attempt he regarded as critically important, “for it ap- 
pears to me that once the European-American question is solved, the 
United States of America will throw itself on our nationality.”* Then 
would arise the impossible choice Gates had implied, to join Carranza in 
national defense or to acquiesce in foreign supervision. Meanwhile he had 
Magaña resume serious dealings with Castro and Reyes. Increasingly in 
correspondence with them there appeared attacks on “elements markedly 
reactionary,” in rebellion like the Felicistas or in office like the Carrancista 
“unconditionals.” The theme of Zapatista appeals was now blatantly pa- 
triotic. “If peace doesn’t come in a very short time,” Magaña warned Castro, 
“if we Mexicans don’t deal with each other fraternally, since the end of the 
European war has left the hands of the American colossus free, we are 
threatened with the most humiliating of interventions, the result of which 
would be at least the definitive wiping out of our sovereignty as a nation.” 
This was no trick, to traffic in love of the fatherland, but an honest alarm. 

Gonzalez, to whom Castro remained loyal, plainly saw his and his 
subordinates’ patriotic duties in a different light. For him these duties re- 
duced in Morelos to the re-establishment of Carrancista officials. And in 
early December, the rains having stopped, the Zapatistas having weakened 
drastically in numbers, health, and reserves of men and supplies, and the 
government having consolidated its power in the new Congress, Gon- 
zalez accelerated his military operations. With eleven thousand troops, 
moving from Cuautla and Jonacatepec and from lines around the state, 
he quickly occupied the four other main towns—Yautepec, Jojutla, Cuer- 
navaca, and Tetecala. Scattered Zapatista forces tried to resist, but within 
days they had everywhere dispersed and retreated into the hills. 

This time Gonzalez ran the Constitutionalist revolution in Morelos 
more professionally. To secure the occupation, he put garrisons in forty 
or fifty towns and villages and hastened repairs on the railroads. To sat- 
isfy metropolitan curiosity about his statesmanship, he appointed munici- 
pal authorities, confirming some he found in office, replacing others with 


4 Zapata to Ángeles, November 21, 1918, ibid. Zapata to Magaña, December 8, 
1918, AZ, 30: 19. 

5 Magaña to Castro, December 3, 1918, ibid. See also Magaña to Castro, November 
3 and 10, 1918, and to Reyes, November 10, 1918; and Reyes to Magaña, November 
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trustier types; speculanon began over whom he would name provimanal 
governor and district judges. To fix his generals! interest in. preserving 
local order, he seized various plantations, which he then arranged for them 
to rent from the government. And to assure prospective investors. and 
entrepreneurs, he commenced a policy of repopulation, offering free fares 
to Morelos for laborers from anywhere in the Republic. As he indicated, 
his intention was “to reconstruct that rich state which before was so flour 
ishing.” Among the places he took was Tlaltizapán. Now and then Za 
pata could fight or sneak back into the town. But from mid-December on 
he was a fugitive. So were de la O, Mendoza, and the others. 

In hiding, the Zapatistas had new temptations pulling at them. From 
l Arenista territory Palafox had issued in November a Manifesto to the 
Southerners, urging them to desert their chief and join a separatist agrarian 
movement that he had launched. In alliance with Everardo González, 
whom he claimed to have already won over, they would struggle on for 
the Ayala plan—whose slogan he had amended to “Land and Liberty.” 
Other allies he mentioned were Arenas and Caraveo, both, he did not 
mention, now partisans of Peláez.” Palafox as a person was sull in disgrace 
among the Zapatistas, but at least through him any chicf but Zapata could 
now gain entrance into a more promising, oil-rich rebellion. From the other 
side, Castro in mid-December offered amnesty to Magaña “and all those 
like you who work in good faith.” Since Castro was in close touch with 
the President, the offer came practically from Carranza himself. If the Za- 
patistas were sincere patriots, Castro suggested, they would rejoin the na 
tional revolution to fortify the government against its enemies, and then try 
to change it from within. In form, he explained, he could not grant the 
amnesty "except on the basis of unconditionalit y," but "I remain pledged,” 
he went on, "that if [the grant] is effected, it will be with absolute guaran- 
tee for your lives, families, and interests." On these terms, surrendering not 
in Morelos to González, who might prosecute and shoot them no matter 
what he said, but in Puebla to Castro, who had always treated them honor 
ably, individual Zapatistas could regain the privileges of service in power. 

Yet the Zapatista organization remained intact. No ranking veteran 
chief of the Morclos revolution disowned Zapata for another leader iñ re 
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volt. Although Palafox sent personal appeals to some southern chiefs, even 
in their current straits they replied with irrevocable insults. “. .. a poor 
devil of mistaken sex like you can’t call himself a friend of men like we 


really are,” retorted Maurilio Mejia. Less arrogant but equally abrupt was | 
the refusal from Emigdio Marmolejo: “All the lies you tell me, go tell | 
them to people who don't know you, because here in Morelos, I'll be frank 
with you, you'll manage to surprise no one, least of all in the stupid form 
you proceed in .. . Knowing you as I do, as an intriguing and ungrateful 
man, I find it very natural that now . . . you speak badly of he who showered 
you with favors and considerations which, we now see more clearly, you 
did not deserve." Nor did any major native chief surrender to the nation- | 
als, or even provisionally move his operations into Puebla. In this disheart- 
ening crisis the chiefs who had been together from the start eight years 
before—Zapata, de la O, Mendoza, Ayaquica, Jesús Capistrán, Francisco 
Alarcón, Timoteo Sánchez, Gabriel Mariaca, Pedro and Francisco Saave- 
dra, Zeferino Ortega, Magaña, Mejía, and Marmolejo—still stayed true 
to each other. During the winter they did lose some minor chiefs and many 
troops who accepted amnesties from González and Castro; their bands | 
became so small that they could not even carry on guerrillas. But they did 
not lose the basic loyalty of their people. With only one exception (a stray 
unit under Victoriano Bárcenas, originally from Guerrero, which proved 
the rule), the amnestied forces did not cooperate with the nationals in be- 
traying their former comrades, much less in helping to suppress them. 
Instead, officers and men quietly returned home to tend their puny, patchy 
crops, as they had been doing before the occupation. Like their leaders' 
retreat, their surrender was strategic. In the fields and the villages they 
waited for a chance to rise again. Meanwhile they went on serving their 
old chiefs when and how they could. Food they gave them, and shelter and 
intelligence. Literally they nourished the local revolution and kept it alive. 
Zapata remained nevertheless in regular contact with Magafia, and 
their negotiations continued without a pause. News from agents in Mexico 
and Puebla City having heightened his fears of American intervention, 
Zapata insisted that Magaña harp on the patriotic theme in dealings with 
Castro. He approved Magaiia’s statement of support for an Alliance of 


? Mejía to Palafox, November 27, 1918, AZ, 30: 21. Marmolejo to Palafox, | 
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Proletarians in Mexico City and kept up correspondence with neighboring 
rebels. But his overriding concern now was for connections among Car- 
ranza's sull loyal opponents, to persuade them to oust Carranza before 
the United States acted against him. To Amezcua in Havana Zapata had 
long reports and propaganda sent, to broadcast from there too his latest, 
residual claim that “to reconstruct the national revolutionary. party, it is 
indispensable to set Carranza aside,” and to repeat his promise that the 
Zapatistas would then collaborate with the Liberal Constitutionalists and 
other "men of advanced principles.” 
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At once encouraging and foreboding for this tack were the increasingly 
reproachful diplomatic notes that the United States sent to Carranza about 
Mexican oil decrees. The notes, copies of which Magana received and 
forwarded to Zapata, were welcome evidence that Carranza as President 
jeopardized the nation and that patriots had to hurry to discharge him; 
and yet they were also a grotesque, insinuated warning that to increase 
attacks against him was to bring the American action on? But Zapata 
did not waver. At his urging Magaña prepared a bold New Year's Day 
Manifesto to the Mexican People that featured Carranza as the single 
source of all the Republic's tribulations, foreign and domestic. Lambasting 
Carranza again for abuses in state and congressional elections, and prais 
ing the Liberal Constitutionalists again, Zapata now charged publicly that 
Carranza's neutrality during the war had been false, that he had protected 
“the interests of Kaiserism,” taken the part of “imperialism against democ- 
racy,” offended “French and British capital,” and worst, “in the matter of 
oil,” had dictated “laws worked out in accord with the German Minister." 
For resulting conflicts, Zapata declared, “no one but Carranza will be the 
great culprit.” Only if revolutionaries dumped him, he concluded, “will we 
again be the masters of our destiny.” 

Through January the Zapatista tack shifted again. Deciding that Castro 
had never intended to forsake Carranza, only to convince Zapatisuls we take 
amnesties, Magaña broke off negotiations with him and Reyes. Immedy- 
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ately his interest in Francisco Vazquez Gomez revived. To Havana he 

wrote to ask Amezcua to write to Vázquez Gómez in San Antonio, to 

coordinate their propaganda and declarations? And to Zapata, back in 

Tlaltizapán in late January, he sent mail and a revolutionary program from 

Vázquez Gémez—along with a report from San Antonio that many exiles 

there, including Angeles, Villa, and Villarreal, backed Vázquez Gómez, 

and that the prestigious doctor was “in constant communication with 

President Wilson [then in Versailles! ], who gives him complete confidence 

and support." Magaña's own advice was to unify all the outlaw revolu- 

tionaries under the direction of this “man of much talent,” to proclaim 

him Supreme Chief of the revolution. In Vázquez Gómez's program he 

saw only two flaws. They were glaring—a failure to mention the restitution 

of lands, timber, and water to the pueblos, and a failure to explain that the 

revolutionaries would not reimpose the 1857 Constitution where it nulli- 

fied "the revolutionary principles.” But Magaña had amended the pro- 

| gram appropriately and believed Vázquez Gómez would agree to the 

changes "in his own interest" to stay in office. Without waiting for Zapata's 

reply he sent off to Vázquez Gómez a provisional approval of the amended 
program. 
On February 4 Zapata answered Magaña, obviously relieved. The 
guilty strain of claiming national authority was over now: in the end he 
could resume his pride in his local role: he was “happy” to accept Vázquez 
Gómez's Supreme Chieftainship, he wrote, “especially when as you well 
know I have never had more aspirations than those of seeing my people 
| happy and absolute owner of the fruits of their labors.” The next day he 
signed a long letter of accommodation to Vázquez Gómez. It probably 
came from Magana’s typewriter. Patently for an American audience, con- 
taining not a whiff of Palafox’s “rabid socialistic ideas” of 1915, it was a 
remarkable statement on behalf of “the spirit of enterprise” in industry, 
commerce, mining, the oil business, finance, and agriculture. Implied 
only once was a demand for an agrarian reform, to satisfy “the need the 
Mexican people experience for lands for the formation of small property,” 
but explicit was the assurance that “we do not encourage in any way sense- 
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less radicalisms . . . tending to suppress in agricultural matters the all 
powerful spring of private initiative.” The only restrictions Zapata here 
declared legitimate were on “monopolies which threaten to destroy the 
free play of social forces.” 

To Villa and Peláez he shortly dispatched letters informing them of his 
decision and urging them to recognize Vázquez Gómez too. The doctor 
was “an old revolutionary, cultured and upright,” he reminded them, “with 
deep-rooted and firm convictions and amply acquainted in diplomatic cair- 
cles." On February 10 he signed a manifesto Magaña had composed, To 
the Mexican People and Revolutionaries. “To carry to a happy end and 
leave totally consummated the unifying labor whose bases were presented 
in the manifestoes of March 15 and April 25 of last year,” the manifesto 
announced formally the nomination of Vázquez Gómez as the Zapausta 
candidate for "the Supreme Chieftainship of the Revolution." Like the 
current culogies of presidential candidates for 1920, it ran on and on in 
praise of "El Doctor," who for a Mexican audience became more reformist 
and emerged “in a word ... a link of union for Mexicans.” An extra bulletin 
from headquarters soon followed to the same effect.” 

Pablo González meanwhile strived to make his rule in Morelos effec. 
tive. The lessons of his earlier debacle having sunk in, he maneuvered more 
cautiously than before. Already a dark-horse candidate for the presidency 
in 1920, he could not afford another fiasco now. Thus, though in steady 
control of every important town but Tlaluzapán, he steered clear of areas 
where de la O's terrorism might put him to shame. Cuautla he used as his 
base: the railroad between there and Mexico City was safer than the Cuer 
mavaca line, and the surrounding farmland was casier to patrol There 
González kept his army headquarters and set up the state capital. There 
he installed a new governor, an aide from his staff, Colonel José G. Aguilar 
There he employed prisoners of war in rebuilding the town at fifty five 
centavos a day, plus food. And from there he returned 10 the cxpsal in 
late February to declare to the press that “most of the mate'i has inikas 
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are already in action and give jobs to many people .. .” He had provided 
well for his generals: “in tracts of some consideration,” he boasted, “work 
goes on at the plantations of Santa Inés, Cuahuixtla, San Carlos, Atlihua- 
yan, Calderón, Tenextepango, Zacatepec, Treinta, San José Vista Hermosa, 
El Puente, Hospital, and several others. Very good harvests are expected 
from them all . . .” So far he had not reinstituted an agrarian commission 
in the state, nor indicated officially or unofficially whether he planned to. 
In 1919, as in 1911, the farmers who prepared the fields to receive the sum- 
mer’s rain were in law mostly sharecroppers and day laborers. But to 
Gonzalez their individual fates were only trivia in the oddly familiar 
progress he nobly predicted, “an era of prosperity for the state.” As his 
friends on Excélsior headlined, in a style reminiscent of científico editors, 
“Morelos Returns to the Life of Order.”? 

Even in Gonzalez’s absence national control prevailed. Around Cuer- 
navaca General Gustavo Elizondo arranged an informal truce with de la 
O. Elsewhere Zapatista chiefs lay low. The only skirmishes worthy of 
record were those in which nationals momentarily pinned down a Zapa- 
tista party on the move. Zapatista troop surrenders went on in driblets. 
And in peace the local economic recovery continued. Along the newly 
opened railroads and wagon roads trade resumed with the Federal Dis- 
trict and Puebla. Market towns bustled again. Booming at the fastest clip 
was Cuautla, which quickly regained some four thousand inhabitants, not 
quite two thirds its population in 1910 but plenty in the present circum- 
stances. There in early March, marking the town’s renaissance, the national 
commander promoted the big Second Friday of Lent fair—where eight 
years before Zapata, Pablo Torres Burgos, and Rafael Merino had laid 
their final plans for joining the Maderista revolution.’ 

But politically the occupation had stalled again. Three months had 
passed, and despite vigorous efforts the nationals had not managed the 
surrender or capture of a single major Zapatista. Even more frustrating 
was that some chiefs actually lived at times in the towns, and now and then 
appeared in public. “Do you want to enter your horse in the races at the 
Cuautla fair?" Mejia wrote to Mendoza in Jonacatepec. “There'll also be 
cockfights, and we need good cocks. Could you get us any?"? And still at 
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Tochimilco, moving when threatened to the nearby hamlet of Tochimr 
zolco, remained the central Zapausta headquarters. 

To González's deepest chagrin Zapata himself stayed notoriously at 
large. In late February an energetic national force had driven him out of 
| his base southeast of Jojutla and chased him toward Jonacatepec, and then 
along the state line toward Tochimilco. But he maintained authority 
over his chiefs, directing their movements in the area and keeping them 
respectful of the villagers they depended on. "When asking for food,” he 
instructed them in early March, “you will do so with good words, and 
whatever you want, ask for it in a good manner, and always showing your 
gratitude. ... the better we behave,” he concluded, “the sooner will we 
triumph and have all the pueblos on our side.” The popular protection he 


had earned was apparently inviolable. No one would turn him in, despite 
gossip of gigantic rewards. Instead, from every town his spies informed 
him about national operations. The bartenders and whores in Cuautla 
served him especially well because of their contacts with the personnel of 
the national headquarters there.” 

From mountain retreats Zapata and Magaña continued their subver- 
sive diplomacy. Magaña had an agent warn Pelácz not to listen to the apos: 
tate Palafox, who had gone to his headquarters near Tampico. In reply 
he received an offer from Pelácz of fifty thousand pesos and ammunition. 
On March 10 he commissioned his brother Octavio to go to Mexico City, 
"to hold conferences with the elements who work for the candidacy of 
General Alvaro Obregón for president.” And on March 17 Zapata signed a 
defiant open letter to “Citizen Carranza.” In phrases probably Soto y 
Gama's, Zapata addressed himself "for the first and last time” not “to the 
President of the Republic, whom 1 do not recognize, nor to the politicran, 
whom | distrust,” but "to the Mexican, the man of feeling and remon, 
who 1 believe must be moved sometime (if only for an instant) by the 

of mothers, the suffering of orphans, the worries and amxietles 
alte fatherland.” Simple i in language, specific in reference, &intem pas 
yet sober in tone, aggressive yet responsible in advocatien, the letter was 
an impressive indictment of the Carrancista regime. After a late, pasing 
notice that Vázquez Gómez could arrange peace and —— uns, it 
ended in a plea to Carranza "as a patriot and a man” to rengn for the sake 
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of the country. In the next few days Magaña had copies sent to allied out- 
laws and distributed in the capital and other big cities.* 

Zapata’s perseverence increasingly chafed the Carrancistas. Already 
the presidential campaigns for 1920 were on, although Carranza had tried 
to squelch them as “premature”; and continued resistance to the President’s 
authority impaired his political reputation and hampered his efforts to 
control the succession. With Pelaez and Díaz and their cohorts still in 
arms against him, with Villa still on the loose in Chihuahua, with Ange- 
les now back in the country to help Villa, with another violent dispute over 
a governorship exploding in Tabasco, Carranza took particular offense 
at Zapata. The others he could plausibly dismiss as reactionaries or mere 
rivals for power, dangerous but not essentially relevant to the new order 
and progress in Mexico. But symbolically in Zapata, a popular outlaw who 
famously stood for the rights of country folk, he faced an undeniable 
moral challenge in the coming elections. 

Abroad too the Zapatista survival embarrassed the government. Con- 
fused with the survival of the other rebels, it seemed proof either that 
Carranza was not popular or that he was not strong enough to merit 
foreign recognition. That in fact he was neither was a notion already 
current in the United States, thanks largely to William Gates. In January 
Gates had published in the influential North American Review an article 
on his recent tour. The lowdown, as Gates gave it, was that Carranza 
was not a legitimate president: that “we find at his side the German 
Minister and the I.W.W.,” that national forces in the country were “as 
Germans in Belgium, or Bolsheviki in Russia," that in contrast the only 
“happy people" he had seen were in zones that Zapata, Félix Diaz, and 
other rebels controlled, and that these chiefs formed "a unified political 
revolution to restore constitutional government, wipe out the socialistic 
legislation, and come back to a position of respect internationally." To 
the Zapatistas Gates paid special tribute. “The Mexican revolution (really 
started by Zapata in 1909, before Madero) will never.end until the moun- 
tain peasants of Morelos come into their own,” he declared; “you might 
as well fight the Swiss." Though farfetched in its images and misleading 
in its account, the article was vividly detailed, freshly informed, and per- 


* C. Aguilar to Magaña, March 4, 1919, AZ, 30: 32. On Obregonista-Zapatista con- 
tacts, see Octavio Magaña Cerda: Yo acuso a los responsables, El pueblo que nos juzgue 
(México, 1961), pp. 26-34, and Hill to Obregón, April 20, 1919, cited in González 
Ramírez: Planes, pp. 263-4. Zapata to Carranza, March 17, 1919, AZ, 30: 32, reprinted 
in Palacios: Zapata, pp. 258-66. Statement of Gildardo Magaña, November 20, 1924, 
AZ, 25: 3. 
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suasively argued, and it attracted the attention Gates wanted In February 
he began a five-part series in the monthly World's Work, There, under the 
suggestive title “The Four Governments of Mexico,” he elaborated his 
argument that Carranza was both tyrannical and weak and that his op 
ponents represented the true yearnings of the Mexican people. In late 
February the editors of the Laserary Digest summarized Gates's initial 
article, noting that only Zapata had the “honest intention” of returning 
land to "the Indians.” And in delight or alarm Mexican editors. gleaned 
the story from there and publicized it in their own papers. They also gave 
headlines to the news Palafox sent them that the Zapatistas had nominated 
Vázquez Gómez as Supreme Chief. For Carranza, Zapata had become a 
heavy liability. By mid-March the President was in a mood to approve the 
editorial his journalist friends quoted from The New York Times: "Order, 
the resumpuon of sugar planting, the sugar industry and agricultural work 
generally, the revival of communications, education, and peaceful life de- 
pend in Morelos upon the utter downfall, the permanent absence, or the 
extinction of zapata. . . . he is beyond amnesty.” 

So the Zapatistas had reason for a measured optimism. With Gates's 
advertisement, they remained even in defeat a significant faction in revolu- 
tionary politics. And if they held together and held out, according to their 
old strategy, they might soon witness Carranza's collapse and then after 
nearly a decade of struggle bring their local revolution into a triumph the 
new national leaders would recognize. In a spasm of last-minute precau 
tion Magaña and the other secretaries and aides in Tochimilco wanted to 
suspend military operations, to avoid capture or death on the eve of 
success. They would go on dealing in words, as in the letter they write 
for Zapata to send to Gates thanking him for the “justice” done to the 
“Revolution of the South” and asking him to communicate with Vázquez 
Gómez for more publicity. But they considered dealing in bullets to 
risky now. They urged Zapata simply to hide and wait until the cr 


D had other ideas. Having led his men in the field fiim the be 
he could not understand why he should retire wward the end. 


- proposal went against his grain personally, and poliacally it involved 
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its own risks. Would not his disappearance provoke divisions among the 
other chiefs just when solidarity counted most? How could he keep the 
respect of Mendoza or Ayaquica or Saavedra, much less that of de la O, if 
they did not know for sure that he was still alive, if they could not see 
him or hear of him in combat? Besides, as he learned from his spies in 
Cuautla, an opportunity had recently come open for a sensational military 
coup in Morelos. The reports were of bitter discord between Pablo Gon- 
zález and the best cavalry officer in the south, Colonel Jesús Guajardo, 
commander of the Fiftieth Regiment. In mid-March González had ordered 
Guajardo to operate against the Zapatistas in the mountains around 
Huautla. Hours later he had caught the handsome young officer carousing 
in a local cantina; Guajardo tried to duck out the back door, but González 
had had him tracked and arrested. Although Guajardo was devoutly loyal 
to González, although as a native Coahuilan he relished crushing the 
“Zapatista trash” (in his President's phrase), although he was locally 
famous for his avowed longing to test himself man to man with Zapata, 
González had had him jailed. The incident became a scandal. And at 
the news on March 21 Zapata had written a note for a courier to smuggle 
to Guajardo, inviting him to join “our troops, among which you will be 
received with due considerations.” Guajardo was back in the field now, 
punished, the spies said, but harboring a hot grudge against his general. 
The stakes in negotiating further with him were irresistible. If he and his 
regiment defected, the Zapatistas might again seize control in Morelos's 
main towns—just when, as in 1911, the national crisis opened. The argu- 
ments in Tochimilco for caution did not move Zapata. He would not 
treat with Guajardo at a distance or from a hiding place. Others at the 
headquarters could do as they pleased, but in late March he bid goodbye 
to the diplomats and secretaries there and in high hopes came back home 
into action in Morelos. “I remember him as if it had been yesterday,” a 
young aide wrote nearly a decade later. “He was going with greater energy 
into the struggle, with new enthusiasm, like someone who knows he is 
going to finish a good job.” 

In early April Zapata was killed. It happened in an ambush, plans for 
which were in train even as he returned to the state. The note he had 
sent to Guajardo had not reached him, but wound up instead on González's 


7 Zapata to Guajardo, March 21, 1919, AZ, 27: 14. For Guajardo's troubles, see 
“Carranza autorizó la muerte de Zapata, dice Pablo González,” Novedades, October 
28, 1942. 
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desk, and suggested to González a counter-plan. Hc would have Guajardo 
play along with Zapata until he could catch him dead or alive; if the 
latter, González would arrange a court martial and public execution 
González knew that by now Zapata presented a challenge to the govern 
ment that death would not liquidate, however cleverly it came. But to 
let him roam brazenly around the countryside was to invite a worse chal 
lenge. The notices about Zapata in the American press, the news of the 
Zapatista commitment to Vázquez Gómez, the taunts in Zapata's open 
letter—this had incensed the President, and in recent conferences with him 
González had gathered how deeply Carranza would appreciate the elimina 
tion of his southern foc. Trapping and killing Zapata might discredit a 
regime already out of popular favor, but Carranza could also claim that 
the stroke proved his power and the futility of opposition. 

In Guautla in late March, with Zapata's letter to Guajardo, González 
set his scheme going. First he double<hecked with Carranza. Then, off 
cially authorized, he ordered Guajardo released and remanded to the 
Cuautla headquarters. There in a humiliating scene in the officers’ dining 
room, he primed him for his instructions. After having him wait outside 
all through supper one evening, he ordered him in as he took coffee, asked 
the other officers and guests to leave, and then calmly accused his young 
colleague of being not only a drunken lout but alse—a traitor. Zapata's 
letter he produced as proof! Guajardo, González merrily recalled twenty- 
odd years later, was stunned. He must have seen his whole career, not to 
say his life, about to end unjustly. He had taken a fine pride in his military 
talents: being jailed had genuinely hurt him, and the disgrace and doom 
he now groaned in was raw grief. González finally drove him to tears be 
fore he took pity and explained the plan to him. Helpless, Guajarde agreed 
and answered Zapata's letter. If Zapata promised him guarantees, he waaki 
bring over his men and supplies when the timc was right.” 

Now the feeling out began. On April 1 Zapata wrote agame, agr ccalol y 
surprised at Guajardo's ready compliance. The esteem he vosced for Gua 

 atdo's “convictions” and “firm ideas” was more than ritual flactery, There 
"was a dashing, tough-dandy streak in the national offcer that Zapous tors 
a liking to. Tentatively he asked Guajardo to stage his muuny the follow- 
lag Friday, April 4. For his first action he wanted him to arrest aed hold 
for a revolutionary court-martial the only amnesued Zapata who hued 
helped the nationals suppress their former comrades, Vierarnane Mircenas 
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and his band, then in Jonacatepec. Guajardo replied immediately, prom- 
ising deeds to match his reputation but giving a reasonable excuse for 
waiting a few days. A shipment of twenty thousand rounds of ammunition 
was due in Cuautla between April 6 and 10, he said, and he needed it 
before revolting. But escorting the shipment, as he did not say, would be 
González, then in conference with Carranza in the capital; most probably 
Guajardo feared to act without his chief around.” 

Zapata graciously but insistently wrote back not to wait so long. He 
sent an aide, Feliciano Palacios, to Guajardo's base camp at Chinameca to 
report on the deal's progress. Palacios detected nothing suspicious, and 
assured Zapata that Guajardo was “very spirited and determined.” Over 
five hundred men were at his orders, the aide disclosed, and properly muni- 
tioned and supported they ought to take Jonacatepec easily.? Zapata re- 
mained impatient, but accepted Guajardo's postponements. 

By Monday, April 7, all was ready. The ammunition had arrived. 
González was back. And Zapata had received promises of other national 
defections and specified his battle orders against Jonacatepec, Tlaltizapán, 
and Jojutla. To divert attention from Morelos, Zapatistas attacked Cholula, 
Puebla, that day. That night in Cuautla Guajardo made his last prepara- 
tions and the next morning finally declared himself in rebellion against 
the government. As he left Cuautla, a captive Zapatista free on bond there, 
Eusebio Jáuregui, sent Zapata another recommendation in his favor? 

Guajardo marched directly to Jonacatepec, as Zapata had ordered. 
There other national officers joined his bogus mutiny, and together on the 
morning of April 9 they occupied the town in Zapata’s name. Keeping 
his agreement with Zapata, Guajardo arrested Barcenas and his turncoats. 
But then he had them shot.* 

Zapata had come with his escort to Pastor Station, a little train stop on 
the Interoceanic line south of Jonacatepec, to await Guajardo. His spies 
had picked up rumors of a trick, but Zapata restrained his suspicions. At 


1 Zapata to Guajardo, April 1, 1919, and Guajardo to Zapata, April 1, 1919, ibid. 
Excélsior, April 7, 1919. 

? Zapata to Guajardo, April 2, 1919, AZ, 27: 14. Palacios to Zapata, April 3, 1919, 
AZ, 30: 36. 

3 Palacios to Zapata, April 7, 1919, ibid. Zapata to Guajardo, April 6, 1919, cited 
in Palacios: Zapata, pp. 273-5. Excélsior, April 9 and 10, 1919. Jáuregui to Zapata, 
April 8, 1919, AZ, 27: 14. 

* Report of the events that ended in the death of Emiliano Zapata, March-April 
1919, ibid. Salvador Reyes Avilés to Magaña, April 10, 1919, AZ, 30: 36. 
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the news from Jonacatepec he instructed Guajardo to come on. Then 
escorts were to be thirty men apiece. About 4:30 that afternoon the two 
met at Pastor—Zapata with thirty men, Guajardo with a column ef six 
hundred and a machine gun. Zapata was nevertheless cordial, givung 
Guajardo an abrazo, congratulating him, and accepting the present of hu 
prize horse, a sorrel known as the Golden Ace. Together they went on 
south a couple miles to Tepaleingo. Privately Zapata still had misgivings, 
and he tried several times through the evening to get Guajardo to 
join him at his quarters for supper with other Morclos chiefs—to press 
him and test him. The invitations. were in vain. Guajardo begged off with 
a stomach ache, and finally asked to return that night to Chinameca, to 
make sure, he said, that Gonzalez did not capture his stores of ammum 
tion there. Zapata agreed: they would mect at Chinameca early the next 
morning and discuss their next move. Guajardo left, and Zapata spent the 
night at a camp in the hills on the way there. Reinforcements now ac- 
companied him, 150 men in all, too many for Guajardo to try to capture 
him from.* 
Shortly after dawn on April to Zapata and his escort were up and 
riding. This was Zapata's home ground. Chinameca hacienda lay along 
the Cuautla River barely thirty-five miles below Villa de Ayala. It was one 
of the first places he had seized after joining Madero in 1911. And as he 
recalled later in the day he had almost been trapped and killed there in that 
summer's crisis. Many times he had ridden these same country traike—as 
a young man, headed for markets or stock auctions, then for the last cight 
years as a rebel, revolutionary, and outlaw, hiding and hunung. He koew 
every path, creck, and fence. The countryside was cool and fresh tn the 
early April morning. The rains and planting had already begun. In August 
he would be forty. Of his children he knew only the eldest, Nicolás, muw 
thirteen; and he had hardly reared him. There wat no omen about the 
day, a plain Thursday; dealing with Guajardo heightened the teen, bat 
basic strain of trust, fear, and hope was old and familiar. Ar about 
3:30 in the morning he and his men came down eut of the halls to China 
meca. 
Outside the hacienda and hacked against its frant walb wood. various 
shops, and in one Zapata and Guajardo conferred. Imide the walh Zapata s 
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escort rested. But the talk of ammunition and attacks was soon interrupted 
by reports that nationals were in the area. Zapata quickly directed Guajardo 
to guard the hacienda, and then organized patrols from his own men and 
sent them out on reconnaissance. He himself led one patrol. Although 
there was no sign of the enemy, Zapata posted sentries and returned to 
the hacienda environs. It was 1:30 in the afternoon. Only Guajardo’s troops 
were inside the walls now, except for the aide Palacios, who was in confer- 
ence with Guajardo about collecting twelve thousand rounds from his 
cache of ammunition. Zapata waited. Invited in to join Guajardo for 
dinner and close the deal, Zapata chose to keep waiting. But as Guajardo’s 
officers went on repeating the invitation, tacos and beer sounded better. 
The day had started early, and there had been a lot of rough riding. By 
two o'clock Zapata was growing impatient; finally at 2:10 he accepted. 
Mounting the sorrel Guajardo had given him the day before, he ordered 
ten men to come with him inside the hacienda gate. 

""Ten of us followed him just as he ordered," a young aide at the scene 
reported to Magaña that evening. “The rest of the people stayed [outside 
the walls] under the trees, confidently resting in the shade with their 
carbines stacked. Having formed ranks, [Guajardo's] guard looked ready 
to do him the honors. Three times the bugle sounded the honor call; and 
as the last note died away, as the General in Chief reached the threshold 
of the door . . . at point blank, without giving him time even to draw his 
pistols, the — who were presenting arms fired two volleys, m our 
unforgettable General Zapata fell never to rise again. 

"The surprise was terrible," continued the aide in his report. "The 
soldiers of the traitor Guajardo, stationed . . . everywhere, nearly a thou- 
sand men, were firing on us. Soon resistance was useless. On one side we 
were a fist-full of men thrown into consternation by the loss of the Chief; 
and on the other side a thousand of the enemy . . . were taking advantage 
of our natural confusion to attack us furiously. . . . This was how the 
tragedy was." Killed also in the trap were Palacios—when the volleys 
cracked at the gate, his hosts inside shot him—and two others who rode 
in Zapata's last escort. The survivors fled for their lives down to Sauces, 
a camp a few miles south.* 


They had had no chance to retrieve Zapata's body. Hardly had it hit 


6 Palacios: Zapata, pp. 279-82. Reyes Avilés to Magaña, April ro, 1919, AZ. Killed 
in the firing at the gate were two aides, Agustín Cortés and Lucio Bastida. Reported 
dead at first were Castrejón, Gil Muñoz Zapata, and Zeferino Ortega. They were, 
however, only wounded, as was Jesus Capistrán. 
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the ground when Guajardo's troops, on orders, ran out and pulled TET. 

the hacienda. Two hours later Guajardo had the body loaded on a mule 

and was nervously leading his column back toward Cuautla. About 7:40, | 
as the evening of the murder began to darken the hills around, the column | 
passed through Villa de Ayala, and someone telephoned the news aheaul. 

At headquarters González found it almost too good to be truc. Who could 

tell if Zapata had not reversed the trick, and was not now bringing in 

Guajardo's body, about to spring an attack on his would-be assassins? 

| What if Guajardo had actually defected? González prepared his troops. 
But shortly after nine o'clock Guajardo's column arrived in Cuautla without 
incident. Out of the night from the south it filed into town, clopping and 

jinghing past the cemetery and the Senor del Pucblo church, the front ranks 

pulling to a halt on Galeana street before a store facing the main plaza. Gon- 
zález and his officers came out to see, and Guajardo had the body dumped 

onto the pavement. Gonzalez aimed a flashlight at the face. It really was 
Zapata. Immediately Gonzalez returned to his office and “with the highest 

satisfaction" wired Carranza that Guajardo had carried out "cl movimiento 
preparado." And he recommended that Guajardo be promoted to brigadier 
general for his service. Amid noisy, shoving crowds, meanwhile, Zapata's 
body was carried to the local police station. There it was identified. con- 
| clusively—Eusebio Jáuregui was a witness—and photographs were taken 

as proof.’ 

The next day giant red headlines broadcast the news in Mexico City. 
Minding their connections, Carrancista editors rejoiced at the finish of 
"the Famous Attila." For González, “this prestigious military man” to 
whom “the triumph frankly corresponds,” they advocated “enthusiastic 
congratulations.” Hopefully they saw the Republic “purged of a harmful 
element." Deliberately they repeated the official argument that the death 
of “the bloodthirsty ringleader" was the death of Zapatsmo and “an im 
portant advance . . . toward the effective pacsficatior, of an important 
region of the country . . .” Journalists speaking for Obregón ran stories 
more spare and restrained, however. And in comments ón “The Legend. 
and the Man" the editors of El Demócrata were notably subklicd in theit 
“congratulations to Guajardo, González, and the President. They referred 
only to "a strategem ably plotted and bravely carried out.” Toward Zapata 
himself they were notably charitable. Although they demed him “great 

" Report of the evena . , March-April 1919, AZ Estélnor. Ape 11. 12, sl 
t4, 1919. Copy of the certificate of the wlentihcatem of the corpse of Esla Tapata 
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excellencies of genius and character,” they did not condemn him as a 
bandit or badman. They granted that “he had taken in the consciousness 
of the natives the proportions of a myth.” The pueblos had followed him, 
they explained, because he had given them “a formula of vindication 
against old offenses . . . which already existed latently and [which] his 
cry of insurrection did no more than condense in tempestuous storm- 
clouds.” To destroy the myth of Zapata, they concluded, would require re- 
forms to destroy the injustices that had generated him? 

In private the affair irked many established revolutionaries. Army 
officers especially resented the promotions coming to Guajardo and his 
partners in the plot. Some even complained to the President, and leaked 
their gripes to the press? Other more generous revolutionaries plunged 
into the gloom of divided loyalties. A young aide in the government's 
General Supply Office, Jesús Romero Flores, later remembered the morn- | 
ing he read the reports. He and his superior, General Francisco Múgica, 

| considered themselves “on the extreme left.” As delegates to the 1916-17 | 
Constitutional Convention, both had advocated radical articles on land, 
labor, and education; in swinging the votes to drive the reforms into the 
charter, Múgica had been the key figure in the key committee. Although 
in the early days in 1911 Mügica had once volunteered to fight Zapata, | 
he had come through the years to admire his long and constant struggle. 
Besides, he could not deny his childhood friendship with the Magaña 
brothers—whose father had helped him through the Zamora seminary 
and later as an oppositionist newspaperman. Romero Flores also sympa- 
thized with the southern agraristas, and he too, another Michoacano, knew 
the Magañas. On learning of the assassination, he thought the times were | 
“black.” He and Múgica spent that Friday morning at their office "deeply — 
moved, almost without speaking." This new death reminded him of the 
past winter's terrible flu epidemic,. when “a feeling of sadness and fear 
seemed to envelop everything.” When he read the government's boast of | 
treachery, his depression burst into indignation against "the mob of 
wheeler-dealers” in power.” 

8 Excélsior, April 11 and 12, 1919. El Universal, April 11 and 12, 1919. El Demo- 
crata, April 13, 1919. ) 

9 El Universal, April 16, 1919. 
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. In Cuautla González spent Friday and Saturday arranging local pub 
licity for the corpse. He even had movie cameras record the burial at the 
Guautla cemetery Saturday evening. The spectacle, he reasoned, would 
dispel all doubts about whether it had been Zapata who had died—which 
would sap the surviving Zapatistas” resistance and discourage villagers from 
protecting them. Thousands, including Zapata's two sisters, came in from 
the surrounding puehlos to view the body. As these “humble people” filed 
up to the coffin and then for an instant paused and looked into it, they 
would, wrote an Excélsior reporter, “tremble from head to wc." What 
shivered them was probably not, as the cager reporter believed, fear of "the 
ringleader" but the hornfying surprise of their own guilt: years before 
they had located a man whom they asked to stand up for them, and he 
had stood up for them, and now they saw him dead. Beyond Cuautla the 
word spread around the state, and with it the shock of the loss. "It hurt 
me as much," a Tepoztecan remembered later, “as if my own father had 
died.” 

On April 16 Gonzalez published a manifesto to stop the mourning. 
“Zapata having disappeared, Zapatismo has died,” he insisted. “Zapata was 
simply a gangster," he proclaimed in answer to the recent Obregonwta 
editorial, and those who now tried to glorify him as “a martyr” were 
“unscrupulous politicians.” Their inference that “the death of the man 
does not matter because ideas remain immortal"—this González pro- 
nounced an “enormous profanation!” And to prove that "no precise and 
high idea can subsist with [Zapata's] memory," he went on to ridicule 
the Plan de Ayala. It was hardly more than "a cry which Emiliano's fob 
s were taught to repeat mechanically, to disguise with something their 
ignorance and naiveté . . . a gibberish of empty phrases and curses against 
científicos and political bosses which only revcals the vanity of thought of 
- t$ authors...” At the end was a menacing invitation to pueblos that had 
been Zapatista to return to a peaceful life and no longer support the bandits. 
motto which from today forth will guide the acts of the government, 
thout any vacillation whatever," González concluded, “is—for men of 
E der and work, protection and guarantees; for troublemakers and. rebels. 
ble and exemplary punishment.” 

To González's dismay the shock of the assassination did not break the 
al spirit. As one anonymous vandal carved into a port ih Coerna vaca + 
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Borda Gardens the day after the murder, “Rebels of the South it is better 
to die on your feet than to live on your knees.”* Nor did the spectacular 
burial and the threats finally depress people. Like Romero Flores, the 
country folk of Morelos found themselves outraged. Many would not 
believe Zapata was dead. Odd stories began to circulate. One went that 
Zapata was too smart for the trap, and had dispatched a subordinate who 
resembled him to the fatal meeting. Anyway, it went on, the corpse on 
display was not Zapata’s. Zapata had a mole on his right cheek, or a birth- 
mark on his chest, or the end of the little finger on his roping hand 
missing—or something, anything, that González's exhibit did not have. 
In a few days the Chief would reappear as always. Then stranger reports 
were passed on. The horse he rode the day he died, the sorrel Guajardo 
had given him—it had been seen galloping riderless through the hills. 
People who saw it said it was white now, white as a star. And someone 
thought he had even glimpsed Zapata himself on it, alone, heading hard 
into the Guerrero mountains to the south. The belief that he had not died 
was a consolation, both for shame at not fighting any more and for 
anguish at having charged him with an impossible responsibility, having 
trusted him to death. But it was not a healing consolation. Among the 
rural families now laboring to hold on in the new order, the ache of sorrow 
persisted. After all, a doubtful, painful belief in the incredible was a way 
of staying loyal to the Chief even after he had gone. 

Still, might making right, González's plan seemed to have worked well 
enough. His official control of Morelos remained steady. In the main 
towns the returning merchants and shopowners were too happy about 
peace to complain out loud, and the poor people there and in the villages 
around were under too close a guard to protest publicly, much less to riot. 
The general assumption was that the Zapatista organization would now 
go to pieces. As if to seal the episode, Carranza agreed to promote the 
officers and troops who had trapped Zapata. Guajardo not only ascended 
to brigadier general but also collected a fifty thousand-peso reward, part of 
which he honorably distributed among the men who had done the killing. 
Orders went out to federal authorities in Puebla to arrest Colonel Reyes, 
the mediator privy to many secrets, and now disposable. 


* Frank Tannenbaum: Peace by Revolution. An Interpretation of Mexico (New 


York, 1933), p. 139. 
5 Palacios: Zapata, pp. 285-7. Testimony of G. Magaña on behalf of E. Reyes, 


October 20, 1920, AZ, 30: 28. 
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ME GREAT REVOLUTION MADERO started in 1910 took a full decade to end. 
- At first a moderate movement, it might have subsided early in 
parhamentary wheeling and ministerial dealing. But the científicos feared 
the issue of compromise and let Huerta force the movement out of regular 
politics. In protest and rebellion the revolutionaries became legion, and 
militant. And in victory in 1914 only they stood in command, at odds only 
among themselves. But so tremendous were the popular energies aroused 
» the struggle that even the radical Constituuon of 1917 provided no 
e than a tentative settlement. Truc, by then the revolution. was over 
vit Except for Carranza the leading public figures were = 
ota! of or inconsequential seven years before. The army was new, s 
| almost all the bureaucracy. So were the schools, newspapers, and p 
| ottimi Agriculture, the country's base, was in new hands. | 
z lead the movement this far, Carranza could net cstublmh it má 

. No bewhiskered landlord, no ex-Porfirian senater, no | Jeni 
o seemed at sixty as eightyish as Diaz, could bring the diu 
us and fasten its spirit in an engaging cause. Thrighout Car 
istration the characteristic mood among the new nanotal ke 
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was impatience verging on despair, disgust, and cynicism; even those who 
kept the official peace did so grudgingly. Not until a popular hero became 
president, not until ordinary men could trace the pattern of their own 
lives grandly magnified in the life of the chief, could the new leaders 
revive the people's hope in the revolution and re-enlist their commitment f 
to it. If he did not emerge, the whole revolutionary enterprise might well 

fail. It was time for him in 1920. 


In a quick revolt in the spring of that year Mexico's new leaders con- 
solidated their holdings and overthrew Carranza. And there the popular 
hero was, tough, cunning, fleshier than in his days at war but still as alert 
as ever, dapper now in a three-piece suit and watch chain, his retreating 
forelock slicked down smooth, a right arm missing, and a habitual look 
on his face of pain and tension, yet always cracking jokes—Á varo Obregón. 
Like the crisis of 1910, the 1920 crisis was about succession and therefore 
involved only the highest politicians. The streets singers described it 
nicely: 


The People are very calm 
As they watch this fuss and mess. 
They say very calmly, 


“It’s family business."! 


But unlike the earlier crisis, it did not trigger a national collapse. And al- 
though the shift of control was slight, it was nevertheless momentous. 
When Obregón achieved the presidency, the Mexican revolution resumed 
its true direction. 

In Obregón's drive revolutionaries in Morelos played parts decisively 
important for the state. On the choices they made as officials or fugitives 
to resist, ignore, tolerate, or join him depended the choice he would make 
of whom to favor and whom to thwart there afterward. And on this choice 
depended the kind of party that would then work as the local wing of 
the national revolutionary movement. Through 1919 and into early 1920 
no authority in Morelos was Obregonista, within or outside the law. But 
as they all maneuvered for positions in the 1920 showdown, they prepared 
unawares for a crucial rendezvous. 

The orders prevailing in Morelos through 1919 remained Constitution- 
alist, coming ultimately from Carranza or González. Although on June 
20 González moved his headquarters from Cuautla to Puebla City, the 
commanders he left in the state were his firmest partisans, generals like 


1 Cited in Simmons: op. cit., pp. 162-3. 
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Francisco Cosio Robelo, Estanislao Mendoza, Fortunato Zuazua, and Sal 
vador González, northerners mostly, and devout Pablistas In a pew 
wrinkle of Consutuuonalist. reform their direct political agents were no 
longer northern staif officers but natives of Morclos, natives not seen 
there since 1913 but at least natives originally. These were the old Ley 
vistas, returning from oblivion to perform in office again. On June 17 
in Cuautla Benito Tajonar had moved provisionally back into the gov 
ernor's chair he had lost six years before. And moving into humbler posts 
around the state were his moldier counterparts, some recently returned 
from Mexico City, Puebla, or Guerrero, and others resurrected from a 
once healthy but now unnecessary local seclusion.? But their native roots 
were no base of independence. To the federal government, Morelos was 
legally still in the suspended status it had been in since 1913. The present 
civil officials all served on appointments—even elective authorities like 
the municipal presidents, which Carranza himself named in the old district 
seats and which Tajonar named in the other towns and villages. Super 
vising their bureaucratic operations was González's aide, the former gov 
ernor and new lieutenant governor, Colonel Aguilar. No plans were 
announced for the election of a legislature or a regular governor, The 
revolution that ensued was thus no local growth but a transplant, another 
happy collaboration of patrons and protégés. 
A week after his inauguration Tajonar proclaimed his intentions in a 
manifesto "to the inhabitants of Morelos.” His mission, he said, was "to try 
for the resurgence of this our state to the prosperous life, to the greatness 
it always had, . . . its reconstruction in general.” The attempt would be 
difficult, he admitted, because “bad sons of the state had led it astray... 
duping its good faith, fooling its longing for liberty, and exploiting that 
faith of true believers"; but by "the Constitutionalist ideal" he promised 
“harmonization and . . . mu tros. His particular interest, he 
emphasized, was “social im. amr ' And to manage it he offered (or 
e program" but four “measures.” In fiscal affairs he proposed “a policy 
of conciliation tending to the perfect harmonization between capital amd 
t" In juridical matters he proposed to end “every prejudice , and 
personal influence" and “to fulfill to satisfaction this dewre af the 
ple, who have been hungry for justice." In politics he took hee ign 
from “the proceedings initiated by General Pablo González, | which] 
| tend. to prepare properly the town councils in the state w cates into 
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the exercise of their autonomous liberty.” But “all my attention” he pro- 
posed to dedicate to public schools: “the enlightenment of the people” 
being “my principal desire,” he declared, “I will spare no effort or sacrifice 
whatever to fight . . . illiteracy, the origin of our material and collective 
backwardness and the single cause of the formation of tyrannical and 
despotic governments.” And he vowed to prevent “astute clericalism” from 
infiltrating into the schools, though “by this,” he assured his subjects, he 
meant no “red-radical liberalism.” Finally he made “a formal call to all 
Morelenses without any distinction” to help him raise “this our unfortunate 
state, like the Phoenix bird, from its ashes to be again what it always has 
been, great, strong, and respected.” To “irredentist Morelenses, to those 
who perdure in the unhealthy labor of irreducibles,” he made a special 
call to stop “their rebel attitude” and cooperate in “the reconstructive 
work.” The reason Gonzalez had appointed him came out in his conclud- 
ing cry for allegiance as “a son of the state, a brother of yours.” 

Garbled, obscure, repetitive, and contradictory, Tajonar’s manifesto 
proved a reliable guide to his administration. He took his first action three 
days after he took office. To restore the state treasury, “the touchstone and 
fundamental base” of his government, he decreed a General Fiscal Law— 
which was, only slightly amended, the General Fiscal Law that Escandon’s 
legislature had passed in May 1910. This, he declared, “fulfills to satisfaction 
the end which is pursued.” 

But meanwhile, in contempt of Tajonar, Gonzalez, and Carranza, the 
Zapatista chiefs remained in the field. Steeped in the experience of Zapata’s 
chieftainship, in the memory of his down-to-earth constancy through the 
years, they had borne the shock of his death and commenced a remarkable 
effort to carry on as before. Five days after the assassination another 
manifesto had issued from a Zapatista camp in Morelos “to the Mexican 
people.” It was a profession of “a triple task: to consummate the work 
of the reformer, to avenge the blood of the martyr, to follow the example 
of the hero.” Recalling how the struggle for Independence had gone on 
after the deaths of Father Hidalgo and General Morelos, it was also a 
declaration that “the oppressed multitudes” of the Republic had already 
accepted “the saving principle of the division of lands” and that when 
they triumphed, which was “only a question of time,” they would trans- 
form “all Mexicans . . . from slaves into rebels and from pariahs deformed 
by worldly servitudes into free men, worthy of the respect of History." 


3 Periódico Oficial del Estado de Morelos, 3rd Ser., No. 1, pp. 1-4. 
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And in the concluding dedication it was a renewal “before the Mexican 
Nation [of] our oaths of fidelity to the cause.” The last words came almost 
in chokes, in which nine years of faugue, grief, frustration, and despair 
gushed out in defiance, in à rancid warning that “we will fight to the end 
against Carranza's outrageous dictatorship, immoral and corrupt, mire 
shameless than that of Porfirio Diaz, more lying and machiavellian than 
that of Francisco [León | de la Barra, more imbecilic and hypocritical than 
that of Huerta, the assassin.” Signing in an impressive display of solidarity 


were thirty-four major and minor chiefs and secretaries—Magaña first, 
then Mendoza, Jesús Capistrán, Pedro Saavedra, Ayaquica, de la O, and 
other vetcrans.' 

The Zapatistas" defiance was more than verbal. Because of the popular 
disgust and guilt over Zapata's death, they went on receiving protection, 
supplies, and information from country folk. And in the wecks after the 
assassination, with local clandestine help, they even mounted terrorist re 
prisals against civil and military authorities. Army officers especially felt 
"tracked and hunted” like animals in these "mysterious aggressions.” In 
Jojutla one night Zapatista terrorists shot and almost killed the municipal 
president, who prudently retired to Mexico City for treatment. 

Far from ceasing resistance, the Zapatista chiefs were most interested 
in who would lead it. During the summer they went through a succesmon 
crus of their own. For them the stakes were immense—the mantle of 
Zapata himself, che right to determine Zapatista strategy in the coming 
uproar over the presidency, the command of southern defense in an Amer 
ican intervention, the rewards of final victory. And out of responsibility 
and ambition the chiefs rubbed cach other's feelings raw. But they never 
broke up, much less fell to fighting among themselves. From start w 
finish their crisis remained "family business” too—how to bring the bromel 
home right. 

The main contenders for the leadership were Magaña and Mendes, 
fepresenting deeply different strategies. At forty eight Mendoza was the 

st of the surviving Zapatista generals. A true warrior, he had ver ved 
ely at the head of his forces since April tort, The hardest exucbern 
apaigns had been his heydays: peace, for other chiefs à ume w ream 
civil concerns, was for him a time to expand amd strengthen hie bara) 


w. Although he had acquired aides and secretaries for his correspond. 
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ence, and although they gave him political advice, he had no serious 
political contact with other revolutionary or reactionary camps. What he 
cared about now as before was combat, and what he always stood ready 
for was a battle or a getaway. For Mendoza to take charge of the movement 
was ultimately to preserve its integrity and its isolation. His secretaries 
might manage negotiations and maybe even a deal, but they could not 
guarantee that he would long honor it or use it to good advantage; and 
the movement would continue out of whack. That Zapatista authority 
should devolve upon the now twenty-eight-year-old Magaña, however, 
would be a change of powerful consequence. For not only would the 
diplomatic dealings he and Zapata had started certainly continue, but as 
a politician of rare talent and many intimate connections in Mexico’s new 
ruling class he was also much more likely than Zapata or any other 
Zapatista chief to sense the balance of the deals he made, to keep them 
in effect, and to get maximum benefits from them for his constituents. 
Of all the Zapatistas, Magaña was the man to bind the native revolution 
in Morelos into a new national regime. 

The contest began in confusion immediately on Zapata's death. That 
very evening, when the aide who had seen the assassination sent his official 
report to Magaña in Tochimilco, he had implicitly recognized Magaña's 
claim. The next day, however, the aide sent an official report to Mendoza 
as well. Observing that "the [Zapatista] troops of the state of Morelos 
remain . . . without a chief,” he explicitly recommended that Mendoza take 
provisional command of them at once and call a junta for the election of 
a new chief. “Given that you are the senior general and of merits well 
recognized,” he wrote to Mendoza, “I expect that all the compañeros will 
accept this ruling." Another complication was a note from Mejía to 
Mendoza to assemble the Morelos chiefs in Tochimizolco “so that reunited 
we might agree on something . . .” 

Magafia moved quickly to secure his claim. On April 14 in a meeting 
at Tochimilco he and Ayaquica and their underlings agreed that “as soon 
as possible” a general junta should take place for “a definitive accord” on 
a new commander in chief, and that until then local chiefs should operate 
in their usual zones and the Tochimilco headquarters would "go on func- 
tioning .. . as when Zapata was alive.” The next day Magaña dispatched 
circulars to the various chiefs asking them to join him “as quickly as you 
can,” or to send “a duly authorized subordinate." On April 17 Mejía wrote 


6 S. Reyes Avilés to Mendoza, April 11, 1919, AZ, 30: 36. 


again to Mendoza, stressing the “highest urgency" of the junta and begging 
him and his chiefs to come to Tochimizolco "at the latest on the 215t.? 
Mendoza would not acquiesce. Although he indicated he would attend 
the junta, he kept postponing the trip. Entrenched in his camp at San 
Miguel Ixtlilco, a tiny hamlet on the Morelos-Puebla border south of 
Tepalcingo, he did not even send apologies. At first he may have dallied 
from fear of going into the zone of Ayaquica, his oldest and most jealous 
rival, or from trouble in assembling the Morelos chiefs, or from simple 
boredom with the formalities of succession.” But the delay worked con- 
veniently in his favor to dissipate Magaña's institutional authority. And 
by early May it was clearly a deliberate balk, practically a mutiny. On May 
5 Magaña saw fit to remind Mendoza that until the election of a new 
chief the Tochimilco headquarters remained “the superior office of the 
Liberating Army," as before Zapata's death. And on May 7 he issued an- 
other circular publicizing that Vazquez Gomez had just accepted the ap- 
pointment as Jefe Supremo of the Revolutionary Union, asking for new 
pledges of allegiance to him, and repeating the request for nominations 
of candidates for Zapatista commander in chief.” But Mendoza went on 
independently. Chiefs close to him corresponded directly with Vazquez 
Gómez, notifying him of Zapata's death and asking him for orders on 
succession.’ Mendoza himself would not answer the May 7 circular, 
which would have implied recognizing Magaña at least as a mediaung 
agent with Vázquez Gómez. Nor would he nominate a candidate. for 
the chieftainship or name a delegate to the general junta. And joining him 
now was Mejía, who three wecks before had urged him to stay in line. 
Among other Morelos chiefs Magafia sull had strong support. On 
May 17 Jesús Caputrán rephed to the circular, recognizing Vázquez 
Gémez and nominating Magafia for commander in chief. Five other 
chiefs close to Capistrán shortly did the same. And on May 23 Magaña 
promoted his own candidacy in yet another circular insisting that 
“now more than ever we must stay united” and that Zapata had always 
regarded internal disputes as “treason to the cause.” If the Zapatistas could 
not hold together, he hinted darkly, they would drift into camps where 


7 Circular, April 15,1919, and Mejia to Mendoza, April 17, 1910, td 
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agrarianism counted for little. The appeal again was for a speedy junta.” 
But as Magafia moved toward taking control, he galvanized the op- 
position. Mejía was blatantly against him now. Never steady or reticent, 
dubbed "el mulato" for his passion, Mejía had become even more erratic 
since his uncle's death. Through mid-May he excited hesitant chiefs to 
dissent and dissident chiefs to protest. And on May 25 from his camp in 
Axochiapan they sent a formal declaration to Magaña that “in our humble 
opinion this call [for a junta] is premature and impracticable . . .” Their 
reason was feeble: too many fugitive chiefs were busy in military "opera- 
tions” for a majority to attend Magaña's junta (though not the one they 
were at), and a vote from less than a majority would be invalid and 
divisive. But a poor excuse was better than none, enough anyway to in- 
troduce a demand that Magaña resign most of his secretarial prerogatives. 
Although the Tochimilco headquarters would remain as before in or- 
ganization and personnel, the oppositionists now wanted Magaña to con- 
sult with "the principal chiefs of our army" on “all affairs of vital 
importance." Specifically they wanted "notification of all the correspond- 
ence received in those offices, both from the Jefe Supremo . . . and from 
the compañeros who head other armies in different regions of the country, 
as well as a copy of the answer which is given to each.” The first signatures 
were Mejía's and Mendoza's. But even Capistrán signed, probably in fear 
of an open split in the movement if he did not help postpone a decision.? 
Magaña relented, as few other secretaries would have. Rather than force 
the issue, he resolved to wait—especially in view of the national conflicts 
that developed after Obregón announced his presidential candidacy on 
June 1. In a manifesto proclaimed from Sonora Obregón did not merely 
deny Carranza's claim to pick his successor, but also radically and in- 
geniously redefined the terms of the national political struggle. The gist 
was that only two parties had ever existed in Mexico, the liberal and the 
conservative, "of tendencies diametrically opposed." At present only one 
party was active, the liberal: "its tendencies are advanced, but it is divided 
into an infinity of groups which vary among themselves only in details . . .” 
But the conservatives were angling to recover power, in the persons of revo- 
lutionaries who had betrayed their principles. The current political contest 


? Capistrán to headquarters, May 17, 1919, and Z. Ortega, B. Abündez, V. Aranda, 
F. Alarcón, and F. P. Saavedra to headquarters, May 19, 1919, ibid. Circular, May 
23, 1919, ibid. 
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therefore no trivial tilt between rival aspirants for the presidency but 
climactic test in which all true revolutionaires had to pull together to 
q their common triumph and finally secure its establishment. Strongly 
imphed in this argument was an appeal for support from those revolu 
tionaries who among “an infinity of groups” happened sull to languish 
outside the law. The Zapaustas obviously figured in the liberal movement 
Obregón proposed to rally. For in condemning conservatives who paid 
off "hatchetmen" and increased “the number of martyrs, . . . always the 
t fuel for inflaming the bonfire of popular wrath,” he pointed straight 
at Carranza and González and honored the memory of the victim of 
jajardo. Magaña took real hope from the manifesto, which he urged 
“Amer to publicize in Cuba.‘ If he could avoid an intramural feud in 
elos, convince observers elsewhere that the Zapatistas were still in busi- 
- v keep his own political fences mended, he would at least maintain 
he possibility of a national deal in the difficult months to come. 
mabon a challenge on his own ground Mendoza now acted as Za 
patista commander in chief. Encouraging him in his presumption was his 
cretary, Arturo Deloy, an obscure young man who evidently came from 
ebla City and had once been an aide to Palafox. Through June Deloy 
d independent correspondence with neighboring chiefs to report the 
neuvers of one to another, as if he were now to coordinate Zapatista 
. On June 13 Mendoza took it upon himself to attack a refractory 
mlet near his camp, killing all the inhabitants and burning all the houses. 
On June 30, to strengthen villages loyal to him against incursions from 
other chiefs, he confirmed their right to arm for self-defense. And when 
blo Gonzalez published a manifesto to the pueblos in his zone warning 
hem not to hide fugitive Zapatistas, the “counter manifesto" istued not 
1 Tochimilco but from San Miguel Ixtlilco. In mid-July Mendoza 
d Ayaquica of trying to suborn his chiefs and of abusing pueblos 
hi own zone, and almost attacked him. Only the most amenable re- 
5 from Ayaquica and Magaña staved off ruinous hostilities." 
3* this confusion. and suspense national leaders of opposition. saw an 
opportunity. For them the Zapatista movement was now fair 
c. e. Although its military value was scant, for its name alone it wan 4 
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political prize, the winning of which would enhance the eminence and 
credit of any presidential hopeful—immediately for those outside the law, 
in 1920 for those still inside. And over the summer complicated intrigues 
evolved to subsume the movement, or at least a tractable rump. Few over- 
tures evidently went to Magafia, the shrewdest negotiator. But for the 
other Zapatistas the temptations to accept alien direction grew. 

From early July on de la O received Obregonista notes at his camp at 
Tepeite in the mountains north of Cuernavaca. 'The sender, Colonel Au- 
relio Calvo, was an escapee from the Mexico City penitentiary hiding out 
on Mount Ajusco. Whether he operated initially on orders or on his own 
is still the Obregonistas' secret, but it was wise for them to have an under- 
standing with the chief who remained capable of cutting the Mexico City- 
Cuernavaca railroad. Although Calvo was very tentative in his approach, 
he patently had not come as a fugitive himself to persuade de la O to 
recognize Carranza. Although de la O was suspicious, he did not dis- 
courage the contact. 

The most formidable bid for the movement came from Manuel Peláez, 
still the rebel boss around Tampico. To compete on a national scale with 
his main rival in rebellion, Félix Díaz, Peláez needed allies and adherents 
in the south, and since the previous September he had bargained for Za- 
patista support. Although Zapata had then refused him, Peláez had not 
fouled his chances for a deal later: when Palafox had come to his camp 
around the turn of the year, the greeting Peláez gave “that Iscariot was 
completely disrespectful." By mid-1919, having reassigned Caraveo to 
Chihuahua, leaving Higinio Aguilar as his lone partisan in southern 
Puebla, Peláez needed support in the south even more badly than before, 
and he looked again to the Zapatistas. As agents to advance his proposition 
among them he had Aguilar and his agents in Puebla City and Izúcar 
de Matamoros. And as a sponsor to recommend him he had the notorious, 
at least erstwhile Zapatista, who now after Zapata's death was useful and 
welcome in his camp—Manuel Palafox. Since mid-April Palafox had been 
writing to Zapatistas on the fringe, urging them not to give up or go 
Felicista.£ And in June he had sent out a circular to the chiefs in Morelos 
and Puebla, declaring that he was in the Oaxaca mountains on a mission 


6 De la O in Impacto, January 21, 1950. 
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r the dead Zapata and asking for his old comrades’ aid. Magaña had 
“alertly tried to check this subversion. In a long circular of his own he re 
| peated the unsavory story of Palafox's severance from headquarters and 
K blasted his claim to Zapata's confidence.” But the squelch was not defini 
tive As Palafox no doubt explained when he returned to Pelácz's camp 
xut this ume, the reluctance of the Morelos chiefs to recognize Magaña 
Y ne allowed a strange bedfellowship between Magaña's old and 
rivals. And in Palafox Peláez had the best man to play on the chiefs’ 
sakinesses. Through him ran the best odds for Peláez to garner not only 


individual Zapatistas" declarations of allegiance but also the national Za- 
patista title of Jefe Supremo still reserved for the exiled Vázquez Gómez. 
The Pelaecista intrigue began in late July with a frosty letter from - 
laez to Magaña. Politely but firmly Peláez disapproved of the Zapatista 
mmitment to Vázquez Gómez, argued that revolutionaries should not 


te nominations for Jefe Supremo until they had achieved a “material 
Vification" of operations in the field, and lastly, delaying that union, post- 
ned financial and military aid to the Zapatistas.! He might as well have 
asked Magaña how much Zapatista recognition cost. A thinly veiled ulti 
tum, the letter paralyzed Magaña diplomatically. 
On July 25 Aguilar’ s agent in Izúcar extended a Pelaccista fecler directly 
J 's camp. To Deloy the agent passed on Palafox's regards and a 
P dex Pelácz had ordered Palafox into the south “to see the chiefs 
d to o maiz forces and give them supplies for war and also to let [our] 
e know that he is about to start giving them salaries." From Peláez 
e agent relayed a promise “to give you everything you need.” Deloy was 
4x] y to Palafox arranging a conference where they could settle the de- 


_ From San Miguel Ixthlco the response was a cautious encouragement. 
In July 29 the newly promoted General Deloy answered Palafox, asking 
t he proposed. And on August 4 Mendoza wrote to Pelácz's personal 
t in the south, Federico Córdova, to learn when and where Peláez 
j send the promised supplies. Neither Deloy nor Mendoza evidently 
d Magaña of their dealings. Nor evidently were other chiefs ine 


“The Palaecistas promptly pressed the courtship, each trying his special 
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line. On August 10 Palafox disclosed in a long letter to Deloy that he 
wanted "to unify the Southern elements" to carry on the agrarian struggle. 
In a crackling tirade he told why the movement had foundered, revealing 
as he wrote the still fresh pain of his own jealousies, disappointments, and 
grudges. Zapata had liked “good horses, fighting cocks, flashy women, 
card games, and intoxicating liquors" too dearly, he snapped, to lead the 
movement as he should have. After 1914, he charged, Zapata lapsed into a 
“lethargy of inactivity . . . The dead leader's energies and aptitudes disap- 
peared because of the excess of vice which he sustained with 22 women, for 
if he had no time to attend to that many skirts, less time still he had to 
attend to the revolutionary affairs of the South." And in the following ma- 
chinations, he ranted, Magafia had seized power at headquarters, caused 
divisions and disunion, and almost had him assassinated—which was why 
he had fled. Vázquez Gómez came in for some of Palafox's vitriol too, as 
a figure whom "no revolutionary of prestige" considered important, a 
has-been whom Magaña alone supported. Palafox's conclusion was an 
appeal to shift Zapatista loyalty to his version of the Ayala plan and pre- 
sumably his choice for Jefe Supremo. In a postscript he urged Deloy to re- 
mind Mendoza of "the offenses" Zapata had given him. Less invidiously 
Federico Córdova suggested only more effort at togetherness and the elec- 
tion of "a good jefe,” either Felipe Ángeles or Manuel Peláez. In Septem- 
ber, he wrote to Mendoza, Peláez himself would arrive in the south “with 
elements sufficient for the development of operations in these regions." 
Meanwhile Aguilar's local agents went on reporting to Deloy.? 

But through August the intrigue failed. In the end neither Deloy nor 
Córdova nor Aguilar nor Palafox could entice Mendoza to break with the 
local movement he had soldiered for so long. If he would not truckle to 
Magaña, by now one of the clan, much less would he front for Peláez, a 
perfect outlander. In reply to Palafox on August 20 Deloy demurred at 
pledging Mendoza to collaborate with him. He granted that the old Ayala 
plan needed reform and that Palafox's version might satisfy "some revo- 
lutionary agraristas," but he insisted on the dangers of dissension in the 
movement—which, he hinted, Palafox would aggravate. "All my work 
with General Francisco Mendoza," he wrote, taking his cue from his chief, 
"is for union." Although Aguilar's spies continued their reports to Deloy, 
the Pelaecista correspondence stopped.* 
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Magaha now moved to resolve the crisis, calling in late August for a 
general junta on September 2. To reassure the Morclos chiefs, he specified 
the place of meeting as Capistrán's camp at Huautla. And this time agree 
ment came astonishingly casy. At Huautla the junta opened on the day 
announced. Despite national patrols, over thirty chiefs attended with their 
escorts and staffs. Among them were de la O's delegation from Tepeite and 
the contingent from Tochimiko, including Magaña, Avaquica, and Soto 
y Gama in person; Mejia and Mendoza did not attend, but their licuten 
ants did. The debates went quickly. And on September 4, exactly twenty- 
one trying weeks after Zapata's death, the assembled veterans voted to elect 
a new commander in chief. Representing the various factions, tendencies, 
- and zones in the movement were five candidates—Timoteo Sánchez, 

Mejía, de la O, Capistran, and Magana. In the balloting the first three col. 
_ lected one vote cach, Capistrán got eleven, and Magaña won with a ma 
jority of cighteen. So free was the election that four of Ayaquica's group 
voted for Capistrán and three for Magaña; all of Mejía's and Mendoza's 
chiefs voted for Magaña. The electors then swore to respect the majority's 
decision. Formally Magaña was now Zapata's successor. 


He arranged immediately for publicity, to convince absent dissenters to 
accept him and to proclaim the Zapaustas’ re-entrance into national poli- 
tics. The official manifesto was issued on September 5, composed by Soto y 
Gama and a young aide, Carlos Reyes Avilés. "The Revolution of the 
South has just taken a great step," they declared, exuding rehef. "It has 
just obtained a beautiful result, more important than a hundred victories 
on the fields of battle, by coming to agreement on the election of a General 
in Chief, of a military as well as a political director." This accord, the happy 
secretaries wrote, was proof that Zapata's death had not left the cause 
“disorganized, like a body without a head.” On the contrary, they raved, 
"the South goes on as before the death of its leader, an organized move- 
ment, which, guided by high ideals, strong through union and conscious 
of its goals, marches without hesitation toward its noble object: the emancr 
pation of the country folk through the conquest of the land.” Of course, 
they tactfully admitted for the sake of Mendoza and the other old chiefs, 
Magaña was no Zapata. But by craft of policy, they suggested, he could de 
what the dead chief had done by force of personality, Anyhow, they in 
sisted, recognition of the Huautla vote would be the best expression of 
the principles Zapata had taught. “This 1s the greatest desire of the under: 
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signed,” Soto y Gama and his aide concluded in memoriam, “that on 
congratulating their brothers on the triumph achieved, they exhort them 
to follow in every detail the example, the lessons of honor, seriousness, 
and firmness, and the glorious road which our already immortal Emiliano 
Zapata left marked for us.” 

In particular Magafia addressed conciliatory appeals to Mendoza. Still 
sore, the old man replied to headquarters on September ro that “various 
chiefs” had informed him of their dissastisfaction with the Huautla junta 
and that he would not endorse its decision until the other dissenters agreed 
to.” Magaña persisted, however, in requesting his support. And he assumed 
authority over former guerrilleros, mainly from Mendoza’s forces, ac- 
cusing them of abusing pacificos in the pueblos they had retired to, and 
ordering them to report to headquarters for licenses to bear arms. Cap- 
istran also worked to placate the old man. And on September 24 Mendoza 
gave in. Convinced, he said, of Magaiia’s “noble principles and fine quali- 
ties,” forswearing “ambition and perfidy,” and consoling himself in the 
thought that “history will give to each man the prize which belongs to 
him,” he formally recognized Magaña as “general in chief.”? 

Yet dissension continued, for Mendoza still protected Mejia and Mejia 
still intrigued. Although no evidence has clarified whether Mejia commu- 
nicated with Peláez, Palafox, or Córdova, he suspiciously kept maligning 
Vázquez Gómez as Jefe Supremo and claimed connections with Aguilar 
and Cirilo Arenas. Decrying the vote of the Huautla junta, he went on 
stressing the differences among Zapatista chiefs after most were ready for 
renewed solidarity. He even tried once, on entering Huautla and finding 
Capistrán and his lieutenant gone, to raise the pueblo in revolt against 
its chief. Only a delay by the local citizens foiled Mejía: Capistrán returned 
in time to scare him off and prevent a scandal that would have been 
gravely embarrassing! So provocative had Mejía become that another 
veteran, Adrián Castrejón, implied to Magaña that he should have him 
shot. “. . . it is very opportune to treat this affair seriously,” he declared in 
the only lucid sentence in a barely literate letter, *and once and for all take 
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he measures most convenient to avoid. greater. disturbances in the 
re." But the trouble was too complex for Magaña to settle vielently 
he assassination of Mejía would parallel the assassination of his uncle, 
would corroborate the governments propaganda about Zapatista diunte 
granon, and might drive Mendoza back into open independence. 

Finally the squabbling came to a close, in the peaceful and personal 
Magaña liked. The key was a letter Capistrán sent to Mendoza in 
P penbe. a long, handwritten plea, riddled with misspellings but 
quent in its earnest, deliberate style, for Mendoza to accept for good 
* Huautla vote. He had heard news, Capistran declared, that Mendoza 
had balked again at Magaña's succession—“which if true will carry us to 
nullifying us as revolutionaries and making the sacrifice of nine 
s sterile for our suffering and beloved people.” Capistran comfortingly 


ported to his “distinguished friend and companion” how the delegates 
at the junta considered him “one of the old chiefs who are left to us, one 
hom we love and respect,” and how they had taken his views into 
int in their decision. On the clection Capistrán was most persuasive. 
an honorable man and as a sincere coreligionary, 1 assure you,” he 
id, "that [it] was carried out in absolutely legal form.” There were no 
s, no carbines aimed to force a signature. "Do you believe it possible 
bene "p admit an imposition of that nature?" The “entire world 1s 
g us," he insisted, “to sce if we are worthy to continue the grandiose 
od. by the most honorable and greatest patriot which Mexico 
y produce since the venerable Father Migucl Hidalgo y Costilla 
d the cry of liberty for our beloved Fatherland.” He wanted an 
7 to talk out misunderstandings. Frankly he asked Mendoza ^ 

Dramatis to those who for thcir own ambitions try to fool you std 
judice of all." Bluntly he blamed Mejía for the current contentusn. The 
ct day, complaining to Magaña about Mejía's shenanigans in. his zone, 
uggested the orders he wanted if Mendoza would not rein Mejía in: 
d e people mobilized, he said, and ready for an expedition. 2 But on 
n's appeal Mendoza came around. A week later, having discussed 
bc 2; at length, the two chiefs wrote to headquarters expressly 
g Mejía's intrigues. Their note was a clear and definitive sex 


T  Magaña's leadership, and Mejia shut up. In reply Ayaquica 
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and Magaña indicated to Mendoza that they would stifle intrigues in 
their camp against him.* 

Now in fact the Zapatistas’ succession crisis was over, six months after 
it had begun. And thanks to Magaña, their organization had survived intact. 
With the authority of experience he called for national "integration and 
concord" in a triumphant mid-October Manifesto to the Revolutionaries 
of the Republic. For provisional president he again proposed the Zapatistas' 
Jefe Supremo, Francisco Vázquez Gédmez—‘“a man calm and unruffled, a 
civilian and not a belligerent, neutral in the midst of regional or factional 
differences,” a man who would “harmonize discrepancies." As he de- 
scribed Vázquez Gómez's virtues, Magaña described his own. The local 
reunion he had managed was no betrothal, but neither was it a deal in 
bad faith and only for the moment. In touching each nervous chief so as 
to move him, in bringing them all to agree, in coaxing a consensus, he 
had proved that even without Zapata they could trust each other. And 
together, since González still could not catch them, they remained a 
considerable factor in local and national revolutionary politics.? 

Through the fall this trust became immediately vital to the Zapatistas. 
For maturing then was the international crisis dreaded in Mexico since the 
war ended in Europe, a direct challenge from the United States. Precipitat- 
ing it was the disappearance on October 19 of the U.S. consular agent in 
Puebla City, William O. Jenkins." Two days later Federico Córdova in- 
formed the American embassy that he had kidnapped Jenkins on orders 
from Peláez, to demonstrate the Carrancistas’ inability to police even 
major cities. On October 26 Jenkins reappeared safe and sound. The case 
might have closed there: despite raging from Jenkins and his friends in 
the U.S. Congress, the formal U.S. reaction from Secretary of State Lansing 
was eminently mild. But Carranza, who had just introduced his candi- 
date into the presidential campaign, chose to represent the case to inflate 
his prestige. Under his auspices Puebla officials soon charged that the 
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American agent has connived in his own abduction to discredit Carranza, 
which implied that Carranza was so strong he annoyed the United States, 
that opposition to him was now tantamount to treason, that the Carrancistas 
were the only firm guarantors of national sovereignty. On November 15 
Jenkins was arrested and held briefly for questioning. The United States 
was “greatly surprised and deeply concerned,” said Lansing. Four days 
later Jenkins was rearrested and imprisoned for trial. And by November 21 
the crisis was in full bloom, in big red headlines in the Mexico City news- 
papers.” To Mexicans the thrust of events seemed clear. For the last six 
months most of the important American journals had expressed bellicose 
sentiments toward the Mexican government. In July and August witnesses 
at hearings of the U.S. House Rules Committee, among them William 
Gates, had lambasted Carranza and urged a bencvolent intervention into 
Mexico. Since September the aggressive Republican Senator Albert B. Fall 
had conducted hearings on Mexico before his subcommittee on Foreign 
Relations: the most impressive witnesses advocated force to protect Amer- 
ican investments. Several Republican governors had just been re-elected, 
another symptom of gringo fury. And now Secretary Lansing warned of 
"a very serious effect" on Mexican-American relations, for which Mexico 
would be "solely responsible." Rigged or not, the Jenkins case was a per- 
fect pretext for a new American intervention. In the crisis Mexican leaders 
had various roles to play—official, outlaw, and exile. In Morelos the po- 
liticos and generals in command were automatic patriots, merely loyal 
to the government on which they depended. But for the Zapatista chiefs 
it was gricvous to admit a distinction between national and partisan in- 
térests, then to choose, then to face each other. Only in trust could they 
Magaña took the initiative for the Zapatistas and quietly prepared to 
offer the government their support. To mediate with Carranza he turned 
. to Lucio Blanco, whom the Zapatistas remembered fondly for his agr 


reputation and his generosity toward the south in 1914-15, and whom 
Carranza had recently called back to counter Obregón's popularity in 


army. Through early November Blanco negotiated for a passport 
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Magaña and arranged the channels of communication with Carranza. And 
once the international conflict became critical, Magaña sent his word to the 
presidential office. Practically, “in view of the Jenkins case and the gen- 
erally difficult situation the Republic is in,” he offered to surrender. “I wish,” 
he wrote, "to enter into a deal with authorities to arrive at an agreement 
on the form in which we can end our rebellion and collaborate in quick 
and complete pacification of the country.” 

This was an extraordinary maneuver. Despite the impending danger of 
intervention, most other outlaw chiefs remained in opposition. From 
Chihuahua Villa evidently made no gesture, conciliatory or defiant. Neither 
evidently did Peláez, whom a witness in Senator Fall's hearings was soon 
to declare “a splendid type of Mexican, . . . friendly towards Americans.” 
As for the Felicistas, who knew best what continued subversion might 
mean, they gave no sign of sympathy for a unified anti-American resistance: 
they even increased their military operations, especially around Veracruz? 
The strategy of these intransigent chiefs was familiar, deriving from a 
political tradition as old as social strife in their part of the world—that the 
paramount, intolerable enemy was the enemy at home, that help from out- 
side was a godsend. But Magaña's sense of his country was new. It was 
a conception current in Mexico for no more than the last seventy-five years 
and prevalent only now in his generation of leaders—that the primary 
enemy was always foreign, that formal and real cooperation with domestic 
rivals in a national emergency was the only responsible course, that the 
unforgivable sin was to taint the sanctity of the native contest. And so 
Magaña's strategy was new. If he helped Carranza, he might help fore- 
stall an American intervention and publicize the legitimacy of his party as 
well. Had Zapata lived, Zapatista strategy could not have been so flexible. 
In his head Zapata had finally learned that the defense of the villages of 
Morelos was not equivalent to the defense of the nation, that in great crises 
the local cause was subsidiary. But in his heart it seems that the two struggles 
had been one to the end. Probably he would never have acted on the Jenkins 
issue, maybe letting Magaña assure the government he would fight the 
gringos but hardly agreeing to “end our rebellion" besides. It took Magana 
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to certify that the Zapatistas had come to a conscious recognition of them 
selves as fundamentally Mexicans. 

On November 27 Blanco noufied Carranza that Magaña had arrived 
incognito in Mexico City “in virtue of the rather strained international 
situation” and that he wanted a personal interview. Carranza agreed to 
see him the next morning. And at nine a.m. on November 28 Blanco, an 
aide, and Magaña arrived at Carranza's home. There, while Blanco and 
the aide waited in the antechamber, Zapata's successor conferred privately 
with Carranza and his chief of staff, the young brigadier general Juan 
Barragán. Magaña declared, wrote Barragán in a memo three weeks 
later, that "in view of the information he had from . . . newspapers reach- 
ing his camp about the difficulty of the international situation, and being 
a Mexican before a rebel, . . . he was disposed to reunite the groups of 
armed people who were at his orders and to study the most appropriate 
form of suspending hostilities.” For Mexicans to go on fighting among 
themselves if war broke out—this “he believed antipatriotic.” 

Carranza then asked him: “And what do you want?” “Only guarantees,” 
Magaña answered, only respect for his and his chiefs’ persons, properties, 
and civil and political rights, only the recognition of their allegiance. Car- 
tanza heard a simple selfish cadging and he gladly waxed charitable, 
promising Magaña “every class of guarantees .. . and," the President went 
on, “if you get to needing the support of the forces of the Army to termi- 
nate your work ..., count on that too.” Magaña declined the offer, noung 
that his return to Morclos in the company of the national army "would 
perhaps give results contrary to those which I propose." To clarify his 
position, he reminded the old man that “before anything else I would need 
to exchange impressions with the main chiefs of the group and in accord 
with them to give a solution fitting and worthy of the situation.” As he 
made no insulting proposal to Carranza, which would rightfully, he said, 
raise doubts about his sincerity, so he expected no insulting proposal from 
Carranza. The President would not quibble and told his guest to proceed as 
he thought best. “If anything unforescen comes up." he suggested, “you 
can communicate with General Barragán, who's already in on this affair." 
The interview ended with mutual statements of esteem— for its purpose, a 
success.‘ 

Meanwhile in Puebla City Ayaquica had appeared publicly wo turn him 
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self in. With another local chief, a Pelaecista he cooperated with, Ayaquica 
announced to reporters that he had information to cast light on the Jenkins 
case. Having read about the case and the international crisis it had pro- 
voked, and being a Mexican “more than anything,” he could not, he said, 
"keep silence to the prejudice of the national integrity . . .” The information 
which the Pelaecista chief sent at once to the American embassy, was a 
denial that Jenkins had conspired in the kidnapping—evidence that the 
government should release him. Ayaquica and the Pelaecista then returned 
to the mountains, but left delegates to arrange a surrender; and on No- 
vember 29 Pablo González himself came to Puebla to confer with them.’ 
By now the conflict with the United States was on the verge of violence. 
On November 28 Secretary Lansing had read the riot act to the Mexican 
ambassador in Washington. Because Jenkins was still in jail, Lansing de- 
clared that “the patience of this country [the United States] was nearly 
exhausted and had almost reached the breaking point, that the tide of 
indignation among the American people might overwhelm and prevent 
further diplomatic discussion and force a break in our relations and that a 
break would almost certainly mean war ... [which] would be carried to an 
end with all the power of this nation." The next day he dispatched an in- 
solent note to Mexico City, accusing the Mexican government of “willful 
indifference" to the feelings of the American people and practically de- 
manding Jenkins's immediate release. The American press intensified the 
crisis in lead stories and on the editorial page. And on December 3 it came 
to a climax. That day in the Senate Fall offered a resolution that he and a 
State Department representative had just devised. It was a request that the 
Senate approve beforehand the State Department's action in "the pending 
controversy" with Mexico, and that moreover the Senate ask President 
Wilson to withdraw recognition from Carranza and "to sever all diplo- 
matic relations now existing between this Government and the pretended 
Government of Carranza.”* On approval the resolution was referred to 
the Foreign Relations Committee. Imminent, it seemed, was another 
American intervention into Mexico, much more determined, free-swinging, 
and dangerous than those of 1914 and 1916. The headlines in Mexico City 
blared out the news of American airplanes and ships ready to strike.’ 
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On December 4, the talks with González having gone well, Ayaquica 
came into Atlixco to surrender, With him were several other Zapatista 
chiefs and secretarics and 250 armed men. And the new day, after they 
in their arms, Gonzalez granted them all amnesucs, twenty pesos 
each, and safe«onduct passes. Ayaquica then went back to Tochimilco 
And became the municipal president. The rumors were that other Zapatista 
chiefs would soon surrender too, following Magana's and Ayaquica's ex- 
ample." 
Precisely at this ume the international conflict began to abate. On 
December 4 Lansing asked the Foreign Relations Committee not to act 
on the section of Fall's resolution about severing Mexican-American re 
ions. On December 5 Puebla officials let Jenkins go free on bail. And 
December 8, having read a memo from Fall on the need for a tough 
ion, the invalid President Wilson declared that he would “be 
ravely concerned to see any such resolution pass the Congress.” But in 
Mexico, where Jenkins's case remained before the court and where the 
persistent salvos from American congressmen and editors resounded 
ninously, the trend toward peace did not become obvious for several 
wecks. And as the crisis seemed to continue, scattered rebel chiefs continued 
to accept amnesties in support of the government. In Morelos small Za 
| bands turned themselves in almost every day through carly De- 
cember. And chiefs who remained nervously in hiding sent emissaries to 
dicate their interest in recognizing the government. By mid-month 
vals at González's headquarters claimed that more than twenty Za 
usta jefes of first rank had surrendered in Morelos and Pucbla, among 
iem veterans hke de la O, Mendoza, Jesús and Próculo Capistrán, Adrián 
astrejón, Timoteo Sánchez, and Gabriel Mariaca. Most, like de la O and 
ndoza, had not actually come down out of the hills, but those who ded 
ceived a cordial welcome; there was even a local effort to name Jesús 
Zapistrán municipal president of Jojutla or Jonacatepec. By December 21 so 
many chiefs had apparently laid down their arms that Gonzalez considered 
he pacification of the south complete and announced the clasure of the 
ithern headquarters in Puebla as of January 1.' The help Zapatistas had 
given in securing official order in Morelos and Pucbla was dramane testi 
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mony that Magaña spoke truly for them, that they cared most about the 
fatherland. 

But as it became clear that the crisis was over, the Zapatistas found their 
movement in an awkward position. Some chiefs like de la O, Mendoza, and 
Mariaca remained outside the law, still in arms and still in hiding and now 
with no reason to accept amnesties. Others like Magaña, Ayaquica, and 
Capistrán appeared as declared champions of constitutional authority, even 
as officials, unexpected but nevertheless renowned converts. And in the 
new, calmer context their patriotic recognition of the government looked 
like a political recognition of Carranza. Thus González described it in his 
final report on southern operations. Rebels had surrendered, he implied, 
not for the sake of their country but simply because in the regular progress 
of his campaign he had forced or persuaded them to stop fighting. "The 
incident of the American Consul Jenkins .. . has no importance whatever 
from the point of view of pacification,” he wrote? And now that leading 
Zapatistas were stuck among the Carrancistas, they could not easily get 
out. Although Capistran and Ayaquica were fairly free in their own baili- 
wicks, Magafia in Mexico City was practically under house arrest. 

This Zapatista association with the government, however qualified, car- 
ried a heavy meaning. The drift was not that amnestied chiefs might go 
down when Carranza fell, since in the chaos of the last days they could 
escape and join the new party coming to power. Nor, since personal bonds 
restrained them, would they turn against their comrades still in arms and 
disable their movement forever. Rather, in their theatrical surrenders they 
had implicated themselves not only in Carrancista politics but also in Car- 
rancista policies—which jeopardized the reputation of their movement in 
the towns and villages. 

For politically, despite the restoration of order, the Carrancistas would 
permit no autonomy in Morelos. On December 4 Governor Tajonar de- 
creed that in 1920 as in 1919 municipal presidents and councilors would 
serve on ‘executive appointment. And despite subsequent petitions for elec- 
tions of municipal and state governments, and reports of official promises 
of elections, no elections took place.* The only vote the Carrancistas pre- 
pared for was the presidential election. But to fix the state for the Car- 
rancista candidate, they tightened their administrative control. As lieu- 
tenant governor they discharged Colonel Aguilar and installed a more savvy 
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and more reliable Coahuilan, José Maria Rodriguez, who set about welding 
the municipal presidents into an efficient electoral bureaucracy. 

In economics the Carrancistas granted an agrarian reform, but of pe- 
culiar impact and only for their peculiar revolutionary purpose. Observing 
that no public record existed of the transactions in local real estate since 
1914, Tajonar decreed a new registration of deeds. For those who had 
bought, sold, or inherited real property in the state in the last five years, or 
contracted to pay or collect rent or service on land there, or only wanted 
à local utle confirmed, the governor designated the period from October 15 
to December 31 as the ume when they could pay taxes and have claims 
ratified.’ The result was not the protection of the pueblos but their destitu- 
tion, and the resurgence of the planters. In early November Luis García 
Pimentel, the de la Torre y Mier and Araoz heirs, and other former nabobs 
started pressing the federal government to dispossess the generals to whom 
it rented plantations in Morelos, as well as third parties who sublet from 
them, and to repossess the planters who had held the land in 1914. Because 
they impugned the honor and threatened the fortunes of González's gen- 
erals, they gained prompt backing from the Obregonistas on El Demó- 
erata. There a reproachful editorial appeared on "The Sugar Industry, 
Malitarized.” It was wrong, the writer declared, for the government to 
have seized the haciendas, and wrong again for it then to have rented 
them to the military, who ran the mills like barracks, treated workers like 
conscripts, and did not safeguard the machinery. It was better, he urged, to 
restore the haciendas to the old owners, who for their "interest . . . and 
special experience" were “those called to operate them with success and to 
give lucrative employment to the greatest number possible of mechanics 
and laborers."* The Carrancistas also detected the political energy of the 
demand. And to win the planters’ sympathy, or at least to ally their enmity, 
Carranza acceded to their reinstatement. During December and January 
the landed exiles returned to Morelos. If, like García Pimentel's son Joa- 
quín, they actually returned from exile abroad, they arranged permits for 
repatriation through the President's secretary, who gave the order to Sec 
tion 3 of the Ministry of the Interior.’ 

The practice of Carrancista policy in Morelos became brazen. On Jan 
uary 19, to seal central direction of local politics, Rodríguez replaced 
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Tajonar as governor." Meanwhile the planters busily revamped their haci- 
endas. Although few were so bold as Luis Garcia Pimentel, Jr., who re- 
turned “to these blessed lands” in person, they all had agents in the field 
pushing operations eagerly. The problems were knotty. How, without 
huge funds, which they no longer had, could planters buy seed before the 
rains began, or repair their demolished buildings, milling machines, and 
irrigation canals, or hire hands for the current short harvest, the cultivation 
over the summer, and next year’s big harvest—and stay financially inde- 
pendent? How would they even recruit hands in a local population only 
55 per cent of 1910's, or tempt experts into a devastated zone? But in Mex- 
ico there were no minds more inventive nor souls more enterprising than 
theirs. Hectically foreclosing on their own debtors and selling cheap the 
corn from their sharecroppers’ rent, they raised quick cash. Going in as 
partners, they pooled money for the emergency. Buying a lot of bad and a 
little good seed, they accumulated enough to make a planting. Recoup- 
ing stolen equipment and repairing only essential machines and canals, 
they left the rest to repair as they went along. Renting out fields for a 
year at piddling rates, they got them farmed and their titles recognized; 
next year they could increase the rents. Driving their managers as hard as 
Luis, Jr., drove himself and his foreman, twelve hours a day, “like a black,” 
they toiled in a labor of love. After all, they had the land to depend on 
again, and as young Luis reminded his parents, “The truth is that these 
lands are very good.” And improvising and straining, they made impres- 
sive headway as the weeks went by. “The combination of prehistoric 
methods with the railroad,” declared Luis, “is one of the most curious 
things. But out of it are coming some green stalks of cane.” Most important, 
the planters recovered largely on their own account, not slipping into the 
trusts that had formed to take over estates in Puebla, not incurring other, 
foreign obligations. Happily promising to send back melons and fruit to 
the Garcia Pimentel children in Mexico City, Luis like the other planters: 
assumed “a good future” for sugar haciendas in Morelos. 

In the villages the revived planters’ progress rankled. It was even more 
offensive than the progress the Carrancista generals had accomplished. 
Whereas the generals’ control of the plantations, though onerous, had been 
a military occupation, therefore not definitive, indeed inevitably subject to 
civil and possibly popular revision, the planters’ resumption of titles seemed 
an official reconsignment of the state to their charge for keeps; and the 
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planters could feel the popular resentment against them. The people around 
Jonacatepec, young Luis lamented to his parents, were “really very bad and 


Zapausta reprisals had inhibited locals from showing affection toward 
him, the generous old landlord's son, but he revealed his own fear of the 


y ungrateful. Many have come to beg, [but] to greet me and to ask me 
you” there had come only one woman. He reckoned that a fear of 


ls themselves when he requested and took along a military escort just 
io go out to Tenango and back. Worse, the villagers overwhelmed him with 
rstions,” Luis complained, “some of the old vintage, and others mod- 
" about ther rights to land, timber, and water. Beyond doubt he 
red his parents: "Today militant Zapatismo is entirely dead, and the 
bands that remain are few and without importance.” And yet, sensing the 
tension in the Morelos air, grouching that villagers would soon start to 
ask for cjidos, he observed: “The Zapatismo that has not died nor will die 
1 pacific Zapatismo, for these people have thievery in their blood and 
‘nothing nor nobody will be able to take it out of them."? 
The longer the Zapatista chiefs remained inactive while the planters 
overed, the more moral authority they forfeited in the pueblos. And this 
jeopardized not only their movement but the whole revolution in 
Morelos. For if they finally lost their popular reputation, then the only 
local party with roots in the villages would have disappeared—which 
meant that a new order in the countryside, like the old, could only be im- 
ed. For Morelos the Zapatistas’ fate in 1920 was crucial, the last phase 
most significant revolutionary issue opening in 1910 and unresolved 
ince. At stake still was whether there could be a local revolution, or even 
cal influence in the national revolution. 
In the confusion oppositionists from outside the state resumed their in: 
igues. Again the Pelaecista venture was the most serious, this time featur- 
g new agents and a new, more tactful diplomacy. It began in early 
January when a Pelaecista chief, Rafael Pimienta, arrived at Gabriel Mari- 
a's hideout near Tetecalita and offered him a steady supply of arms and 
munition from Mexico City. Unlike Palafox the previous summer, he 
ked no political commitment in return; he only declared that Peláez 
ught to restore the 1857 Constitution with agrarian reforms, which wat 
ow all the Zapatistas proposed too. Mariaca was not sure how to answer 
Dutifully he wrote to Magaña for instructions, but received nonc. Then, 
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"finding myself isolated and with the firm interest of fighting for our 
cause," as he later explained, he accepted the offer. He even provided Pi- 
mienta a guide to Everardo González's camp in the mountains of south- 
eastern Mexico State, where Pimienta planned to bring the supplies for 
distribution. In other Zapatista camps the appeal of Felicismo was more 
attractive, and during January more than twenty rattled minor chiefs 
requested and received commissions as Felicista officers from Felicista head- 
quarters in Veracruz. On January 18 four Zapatista generals from Morelos 
arrived in person at the Veracruz camp and put themselves under Don 
Félix's orders.? From his camp at Tepeite de la O remained in contact with 
the Obregonista Colonel Calvo. 

But Magaña had not abdicated. Already against Palafox and against 
Mendoza, he had proved that he was no man to quit a fight simply to 
avoid trouble. Precisely because he knew the feeling of a genuine peace, he 
was restless in the compromising immobility the Carrancistas confined 
him in. And when he got news in early January that Carrancista and op- 
positionist propaganda about him had disconcerted various chiefs, who 
wanted “instructions . . . to define our situation,” he began preparations to 
escape from the dead peace of Mexico City, to return to the struggle in the 
field and secure the bases of a true settlement? On January 11, citing recent 
reports of “reactionaries” trying to suborn “the serious and well-intentioned 
element” in the south, he notified Lucio Blanco that he was leaving to stop 
“that work of intrigue which prejudices us so much.” Always politic, he 
did not break contact with Blanco but named an agent, a Puebla lawyer 
long helpful to the Zapatistas, to continue dealings with him and General 
Barragán; besides, he promised to correspond with Blanco, and sent him 
the key to the code they would use.* By late January he was back in the 
Puebla mountains, an outlaw again. As before, he slighted the military to 
concentrate on the diplomatic effort, cooperating with the amnestied Aya- 
quica but naming Genaro Amezcua and Vázquez Gómez as Zapatista dele- 
gates to an exile junta about to take place in the United States." 

Magaña's return heartened the movement in Morelos. The rash of 
Zapatista defections to the government and the Felicistas now ceased. The 
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elaccista chief Pimienta, however, Magaña wisely made no objection to, 
nd through the following weeks Pimienta smuggled the military supplies 
he had promised into Mariaca's camp. Mcanwhile the secretaries strove to 
recoordinate the Zapatista organization. And in carly March, having 
quietly arranged it with the municipal president, Soto y Gama reinstituted 
a clandestine central Zapatista office in Tlaltizapán. There he planned 
nonthly mectings for the secretaries and aides from all Zapatista camps, “to 
totally the revolutionary criterion on the various national problems.” 
iccord was urgent, Soto y Gama advised Mendoza in inviting his staff, 
"now that the triumph of the cause we fight for is so near.’ Officially the 
t Supremo of the Zapatista organization was still Vázquez Gómez, 
agent in Mexico City beseeched Magana to stay loyal to him and not 
into allegiance to Peláez. And on Vázquez Gomez's behalf, more 
yan twenty local chiefs were ready for action by mid-March—including 
he veterans de la O, Mendoza, Mariaca, Francisco Alarcón, Pedro Saa- 
dra, Valentín Reyes, Zeferino Ortega, Vicente Aranda, Everardo Gon- 
, and Sabino Burgos. Among them they mustered some 2,500 guer- 
lleros and another 1,500 reserves. In a military junta Mariaca and de 
O supervised the distribution of the supplies Pimienta had brought. A« 
iaca reported to Magaña, they awaited only his orders to begin opera- 
ons.’ After four months of scission and misgivings, the Zapatistas were 
rain a force in local and national politics, thanks again mainly to Magaña. 
]t was a most opportune rally. For in mid-March, when the Carrancista 
lidate for president began his speaking campaign for the June election, 
€ national crisis of succession began to open publicly. Obregón, Pablo 
ez, and the Carrancistas moved into contention that was daily 
re re legalistic and portentous. Lurking nervously in the wings were the 
i, rebels, and outlaws. 
lagaña, with decisiveness wondrous for his twenty-cight years, now 
| the allegiance of his movement. With insight even more won- 
s he guessed right about where to pledge it—to Obregón, as soon as 
Ys personal agent in the south, Brigadier General Juan C. Zer- 
asked him for it. And after sending word to chiefs in Morelos, 
, Mexico, Puebla, even in Michoacán, he himself went on an 
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Obregonista mission into the most strategic zone in the south, the Mixtec- 
del Valle passes, where Puebla, Oaxaca, and Veracruz meet. This was Diaz 
country, Don Porfirio’s base fifty years before and his nephew Don Félix's 
base now; until late March the only Zapatistas around operated as Feli- 
cistas. But then Magaña arrived, reclaimed local chiefs, and began organiz- 
ing them to declare for Obregon and hold the region for him when the 
crisis broke.? 

Back in Morelos the new alliance set quickly. On March 27, six days after 
police had jailed more than seventy prominent Obregonistas in Mexico 
City, among them five federal deputies, Calvo came in person and on orders 
to Tepeite and reported to de la O that in the capital it seemed he had sur- 
rendered. “Tomorrow,” de la O replied, “I'll prove to them that I haven't 
sold out.” And the next day at Tres Marias he blew up a passenger train 
bound for Cuernavaca. Among the surviviors was the assistant military 
attaché at the U.S. embassy, whom de la O held for ransom. A day later 
he had raiders attack into the Federal District and ransack Milpa Alta for 
supplies. "General Obregón wants to be your friend,” Calvo then assured 
de la O. “And what proofs do you bring me of what you tell me?” the 
gruff little chief asked, pressing for materiél. Calvo caught the hint and 
offered “to stock you with arms and ammunition.” In a few days the de- 
liveries began.? Snubbed, the Pelaecista Pimienta shrank to a tag-along in 
the new deal and settled for service as de la O's chief of staff. 

In early April the break in the national crisis began. In a last, clumsy 
stab at controlling the opposition, Carranza insisted on appointing a devout 
Carrancista general as commander in chief of Sonora, the home base of the 
Obregonista party. On April 2 the undersecretary of war ordered Obregon 
to return from a campaign tour to testify before a court-martial in Mexico 
City about allegedly subversive connections with a recently amnestied 
Felicista chief. On April 6 Obregón appeared before the court and found 
himself no longer a mere witness but a likely defendant. On April 10 the 
Obregonista governor and legislators of Sonora declared their state practi- 


cally independent of the federal government. In Mexico City the police 
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moved to the brink of arresting Obregón and his closest lieutenant, Benja- 
min Hill. On April 11 at a private dinner in the modish Chapultepec 
restaurant Obregón wormed Pablo González into an understanding that 
amounted to a benevolent Pablista neutrality. And carly on April 13, the 
day he was to hear the charges against him, Obregón fled the capital! 
The showdown was on. 

From the first the Zapatistas figured intimately in Obregón s cause. For 
both Obregón and Hill escaped south; and though Obregón, disguised as 
a railroad worker and riding a train through Morclos into Guerrero, could 
postpone an appeal to the local outlaws, Hill, who reached only the south- 
ern suburbs of the capital, needed them at once. On the day of the escape, 
a Tuesday, he wrote to de la O proposing a time and place for his rescue. 
The Zapatistas were too far away to meet him when he asked, and he had 
to hide out in a sand quarry outside Mixcoac. But on Thursday de la O 
answered, congratulating him and promising to send what he later de- 
scribed as a "suicide expedition” after him the next day. “The chiefs already 
carry orders to lend every aid and to keep due consideration for comrades,” 
de la O assured Hill, "and 1 for my part will arrange to have everything 
ready here.” Calvo got Hill to a place where the Zapatistas could find him, 

‘and over the weekend Valentin Reyes led five hundred raiders into the 
ral District near Contreras and picked the Obregonistas up. Returning 
Sunday, the expedition ran into a column of two hundred nationals, 
fire killed Calvo and cight others. But the next day Reyes safely 
posited Hill with de la O in a camp at La Cima.’ And on Tuesday, April 
20, a week after Obregón's flight, Magaña published an official welcome to 
e new rebels. Probably penned by Soto y Gama, it gloomed through a 
rief dirge about Díaz, Huerta, and Carranza, and then lifted into a regular 
thapsody in praise of "the honorable men of Constitutionalism, the Obre- 
5ns ... who go off again today to the field of battle. . .. Welcome be you, 
ers! . . . receive the fraternal embrace of your brothers, who on the 
ic mountain, among the acries of cagles who die facing into the sun, 
ve known how to keep burning the fire of liberty, the infinite longing to 
free Mexicans... . United thus we will have won.” In an invigorating 
irm-up for his debut in the Chamber of Deputies, the author closed to 
* tune of “the bugles of triumph." One last image he could not stifle) 
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“the white flag of peace” unfurling to show the motto of “France of *93, 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 

Already Magaña had involved amnestied Zapatistas as well. To Aya- 
quica in Tochimilco he had sent reports which, Ayaquica replied, “have 
cheered me greatly because now I do believe we'll work out our affairs.” 
Ayaquica assured Magaña he had arranged a deal with a local national 
commander “to mobilize myself at the right time.” And as Magaña's “friend 
and compañero” he sent back to him a courier to report verbally on “many 
other things which you should know."* 

Meanwhile in a single week the Obregonista revolt had developed into 
a major national rising. From northern Guerrero, where local officials gave 
him refuge the day he escaped, Obregón had immediately dispatched coded 
telegrams to his partisans and likely allies around the Republic. Promptly 
there issued from the Sonora government a formal repudiation of Car- 
ranza's authority. On April rs the national military commanders in So- 
nora declared themselves exempt from his orders as well. Seconding them 
in the next few days were civil and military authorities in Sinaloa, Micho- 
acán, and Zacatecas, and lesser officials in other states. In the northeast 
Manuel Peláez merged his forces into the new movement. And on April 
20 the governor, legislators, and commander in chief of Guerrero also 
formally repudiated federal authority. So the same day did the heads 
of the Mexican Labor Party, now in refuge with Obregón in Guetrero.* 

By now officials in Morelos were itching to go Obregonista too. Al- 
though Governor Rodríguez remained firmly loyal to Carranza, the 
municipal presidents had slipped out of his control and had almost all 
voiced sympathy for the new rebels. And the military commanders in the 
state, General Francisco Cosío Robelo in Cuernavaca and General Salvador 
González in Cuautla, both neutral Pablistas, acted as if to encourage a revolt 
in their zone. After hearing from Obregón on April 14, Cosío Robelo had 
not budged since. Neither had González. Even when orders had come for 
Cosío Robelo to pursue de la O and Hill, he had not moved, and the rebels 
had continued freely through the southern Federal District and northern 
Morelos, recruiting villagers to fight on the promise of arms, a peso a day, 
and "free hands" to loot; to attack them, the War Department finally had 
to call in General Gustavo Elizondo from Mexico State. On April 21 Gon- 
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lez evacuated Cuautla, leaving the town to its own defenses. The same 
lay the undersecretary of war visited Cuernavaca personally to check on its 
ison and discovered that Cosío Robelo had already withdrawn the 
bulk of his troops down to Puente de Ixtla, where they might as casily 
n Obregón as resist him. Although the undersecretary returned to Mex 
so City the next day with Cosío Robelo's profession of loyalty, the nationals 
n Morelos remained inactive, and security there deteriorated further.* 
The climax of the Obregonista revolt began on April 23, when the rebel 
uthorities of Sonora published a Plan of Agua Prieta. This was a formal 
ical program for the nation, to throw out the Carrancistas, install 
ra Governor Adolfo de la Huerta as provisional president, and re- 
stitute the government in new elections. There now being two supreme 
cutives, Carranza in Mexico City and de la Huerta in Sonora, loyalists 
J rebels had to define who was legitimate. And on the issuc the rebels 
iphlied in swarms, especially in the army. As Luis Cabrera, Carranza's 
nister of finance, observed, "More than a rebellion, it's... a real military 
trikc."" Through the following week the uprising developed into a mighty 
The repercussions swept Morelos into the main stream. When the news 
A Agua Prieta plan reached Cuernavaca, Governor Rodriguez hur- 
y convened a junta of municipal presidents to declare for Carranza. 
cad of Carranza the assembled officials declared for Obregón and 
Sonorans. And Cosio Robelo, at last on the go, congratulated them, dis- 
rarged Rodríguez, and ordered the distribution of arms to municipal 
litia around the state.” Villages uncertain about accepting the Obregon- 
| commission, for fear of antagonizing the Zapatistas, sent couriers to 
's headquarters in Puebla; but Magaña advised their full commit- 
t to the revolt, and Zapatista veterans now returned to action as parti- 
Eam As they took up positions in their villages or rejoined their 
| in the field, the Liberating Army of the South took shape again. 
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The local rites of rebellion proceeded frenetically. On April 25 the 
undersecretary of war stripped Cosío Robelo of his rank “for lack of mili- 
tary spirit,” but in vain. That same day, a Sunday, Pablo González fled the 
capital, giving Pablistas everywhere their cue. On Monday Obregón came 
up briefly from Iguala and Cosío Robelo came down from Cuernavaca, 
and in a festive reunion in Puente de Ixtla they clinched their deal. In 
absentia Salvador González announced his affiliation with them. And on 
Tuesday Cosío Robelo formally declared for the Sonorans, placing his 
five thousand well-armed and munitioned troops under Obregón's orders. 
On Wednesday General Elizondo, the Pablista whom the War Depart- 
ment had ordered to Cuernavaca to crush the rebels, joined them. That day 
also a loyalist general occupied Cuautla, but hopelessly evacuated it and 
retreated back to the capital. By the end of April every organized group in 
the state was Obregonista—all the national army corps, all twenty-six 
municipal governments and militia units, and all the Zapatista bands. And 
the planters were in flight again? For still uncertain villagers Magaña 
confirmed his earlier advice in a Circular to the Pueblos of the Southern 
Region on May 1. "In a special way" he recommended that “all sympa- 
thizers of our cause impart their moral and material help to all honorable 
revolutionaries, including among these the new compañeros who, disillu- 
sioned now with the lies of Carrancismo, are returning to the field of 
struggle, to contribute with their effort to the triumph of the Revolution." 
His final warning was that of an exhausted man about to gain power: 
""Today as yesterday we will be friends of pueblos who are with us. But 
we will know how to punish those who fail in the gratitude they owe to 
the sacred memory of our immortal Emiliano Zapata.”* 

At 7:15 a.m. on May 2 Obregón and his aides left Iguala on a jubilant 
train trip back north toward the capital. Passing into Morelos, they stopped 
at Zacatepec, where Hill, Salvador Gonzalez, de la O, Pimienta, Reyes, 
Mariaca, and other chiefs were waiting. To nearby Jojutla they all retired 
to cool off in a junta in the Mazari family’s house and to arrange commands 
and contingent strategies for the coming drive into Mexico City. Giddy at 
this late, sweetest success, de la O could hardly contain himself. “I’ve got 
half a Republic in my pocket,” he told Obregón. That afternoon the party 
went on to Cuernavaca. There Cosio Robelo and Elizondo had prepared 
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a welcome, and Obregón spoke to a large attentive crowd from the bal 
(cm of Mrs. King's old Bella Vista hotel? With the rebellion thriving 
there in the country, no doubt could remain that the Obregonistas 
edi shortly advance into the Federal District — without outlaw Zapati 
stas high in their ranks. 

Threats to the new southern union persisted. From Mexico City the 


Carrancistas still tried to mount a resistance, sending an airplane or two 
to bomb rebel positions at La Cima, Tres Marias, and the Cuernavaca train 
station: but to no avail, as the rebel forces continued to concentrate for their 
asive.? From distant San Antonio too came a desperate plea from the 
bandoned Vázquez Gómez to Magaña not to accept Obregón, which was, 
he groaned, only “to accept Carrancismo without Carranza.” But this was 
n exile's wail into the wind, as wistful and as futile as the songs of the 
ec poct-king whose name Vázquez Gómez had taken for a pseudonym.* 
Like Carranza, only a year his senior, the doctor was already a political 
. And Magaña did not even answer him. In Obregón Magaña could 
e a man with all the political talents he admired in Vázquez Gómez, 
but young. intensely vital, and actually about to become president. And to 
pregén he cleaved. So did the other Zapatistas. And fused into one, their 
iks swelling as they advanced, the allied rebel armies passed through 
the evergreen forests and mountain parks of the southern Federal District 
id came down into the open central valley. 
Finally on May 7 Carranza and the last loyalists fled the capital, trying 
— Veracruz. By then Obregón was in Xochimilco, waiting, escorted 
E of de la O. The next day they all moved up to Tacubaya, still 
g while Obregón's agents prepared the city to receive him. There a 
'eporter asked Obregón: "Do you believe the alliance with the South will 
| lasting?” The reply was a little jewel of statesmanship, a straight public 
2 n and confirming a private offer. "I believe it is definitive," 
n said. "And it will have as a consequence a multitude of benefits 
it region."* On May 9, as Obregón re-entered Mexico City a conquer, 
qu de la O rode with him in close company. Four days later Magaña 
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and Soto y Gama arrived in the capital too, in dark suits and hats now like 
proper dignitaries, to be photographed showered in their friends’ confetti, 
dumbly gripping ceremonial bouquets? For these Zapatistas the ordeal 
was over. 

Swiftly and skillfully Obregon and his Sonoran partners organized their 
government. They suffered one ugly episode—to escape from rebel pur- 
suers in Puebla, among them local Zapatistas, Carranza deserted his train, 
retreated into the rough mountains in the state’s northern districts, and 
was there assassinated on May 21 by traitors who had joined his guard." 
But the Obregonista leaders stayed inculpably steady, evincing a phlegmatic 
disgust at the treachery, arresting the assassin, and going on with their 
deals. The day of Carranza’s funeral in Mexico City, on May 24, they ar- 
ranged for Congress to elect Adolfo de la Huerta provisional president, by 
224 votes to Pablo Gonzalez’s 28. On May 26 the general who had been the 
rebel commander in chief in Sonora, Plutarco Elias Calles, took charge of 
the War Department. Four days later de ]a Huerta arrived in the capital. 
And on June 1 he was sworn into office for an interim term of six months.? 
The smoothness of the transition impressed even the street singers, by 
now skeptical to the bone about politicians. As one observed: 


It's all one single party now, 
There's nobody left to brawl. 
Buddies, there's no more war now, 
So let's get on with the haul. 


He even let loose a prediction, an indulgence balladeers had grown ex- 


tremely chary of, that 


The people will give their vote 
To General Obregón, 

Because he's the only chief 
Who bridles ambition.® 


€ Ibid., May 10, 1920. El Demócrata, May 13, 1920. Casasola: op. cit., II, 1394, 
1403-4. 

7 A. Barrios’s Report to Magaña, May 16, 1920, AZ, 30: 18. El Demócrata, May 
17, 22, and 23, 1920. El Universal, May 17 and 23, 1920. Excélsior, May 19 and 20, 1920. 
For a sensitive novel about this episode, see Fernando Benitez: El rey viejo (México, 
1959). 

8 E] Universal, May 24 and 25, 1920. El Demócrata, June 1 and 2, 1920. 

9 Song cited in Simmons: op. cit., p. 168. 
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Zapatistas were prominent in this rapidly consolidating new regime. 
On June 2, twenty thousand Agua Pricta partisans marched in review 
through the Zócalo, among them the forces from Morelos. And watching 
with the honored new leaders from a balcony of the Palacio Nacional, be- 
side the faintly smiling Pablo González, stood the squat, swarthy de la O, 
frowning into the sun. From an angle he looked almost like Zapata, dead 
now for over a year. (If de la O had been killed and Zapata had lived, 
Zapata would probably have been there in his place, with the same uncom- 
fortable frown, persuaded by Magaña to join the boom for Obregón but 
probably worrying, as Magaña was not, about when he might have to revolt 
again.) After the parade official photographs were taken in the Palacio's 
ornate salons. De la O endured one, with his lieutenant Valentín Reyes on 
his right and Pablo González and other generals to his left. Everyone else 
t himself and posed. Only de la O stared with crude suspicion straight into 
the camera, exactly as Zapata had always donc. Morelos's best men did not 
ow what a pose was. But there a native chief sat anyway, a peer of the 


's highest commanders. At gala banquets that summer it was no 
»planter's attorney who represented the people in the little state south over 
the mountains, but the jefe of a village where most folk peddled charcoal for 
living.' 

The Zapatistas came in for power as well as exhibition. On June 2 
Secretary of War Calles formally incorporated the Zapatista Liberating 
Army, until then an irregular force under Obregón's orders, into the na- 
ional army as the Division of the South, and de la O and Magana became 
livisional generals? In politics Magaña was exceptionally handy because 
of his long connection with chiefs in many camps, both those now in office 
and those not yet accommodated. Among his own chiefs still in the field, 
e clarified the nature of the new regime and convinced the last reluctants, 
ke Mendoza, to accept it for good. For chiefs once Zapatista but now 
licita and still outlaws, he could arrange amnesues. With returning 
tiles like Antonio Villarreal he and Soto y Gama resumed familiar contact 
aAammedia ely. Most helpful was Magaña's dealing with Villa's agent in San 
Antonio in support of the President's negotiation for Villa's surrender and 


retirement. The government was in a "magnificent disposition," Magaña 


Y Casasola. op. cm, Tl, 1432, 1434. 1404 El Demócrata. junc a, wy El Heraldo 
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wired to San Antonio, and “with every pleasure General Villarreal and 
Southern elements will mediate.” Swayed by this and other appeals, Villa 
finally signed a peace treaty on July 28 and secured the Obregonistas’ 
reputation as the only revolutionaries who could unify the country. Second 
only to Magaña as a Zapatista operator was Soto y Gama, because of his 
old connections with radical intellectuals and professionals who were now 
key factors in politics inside and outside the government. Under Obregón's 
auspices Soto y Gama reunited his cronies from the Convention of 1914-15, 
talked in new recruits, and on June 13 founded the National Agrarista 
Party. Local friends organized clubs in Morelos, Guerrero, Puebla, Tlaxcala, 
Mexico, Hidalgo, San Luis Potosí, Durango, Guanajuato, Jalisco, and 
Chihuahua. In the congressional elections in August only seven Agraristas 
won seats as deputies, but through Soto y Gama's contact with Obregón 
they exercised authority in the chamber ten times what their numbers 
warranted. During October Soto y Gama served as the chamber's second 
vice president, and during December two other Agraristas were its first and 
second vice presidents; Agraristas also sat on prime committees—creden- 
tials, constitutional questions, foreign relations, and agrarian affairs. 

For Morelos the most precious influence Magaña and Soto y Gama had 
was in the Department of Agriculture. There the secretary was Villarreal, 
provisionally during the interim term and then, when Obregón became pres- 
ident on December 1, on a regular appointment. After their early statement 
of faith in his sense of “revolutionary duty," Magaña and Soto y Gama had 
kept the pressure hard on him. And in office he obliged them. As director 
of his department's agrarian bureau he dismissed Patricio Leyva and named 
Valentín Gama, a relative of Soto y Gama's and five years before a minister 
of commerce in the Convention. And Gama promptly named Genaro 
Amezcua, now back from Havana, his official agent in Morelos? Publicly 
exhorted and supported by Soto y Gama's Agraristas, Villarreal managed 
through 1920 the first serious efforts at general agrarian reform—the Un- 


3 P. Martínez to Magaña, June 2, 1920, and Mendoza to Magaña, June 6 and 15, 
1920, AZ, 30: 22. G. Lozano Sanchez to Magana, July 2, 1920, ibid., 31. Magana and 
Soto y Gama to Villarreal, May 16, 1920, ibid., 18. Magana, A. Barrios, and O. Paz 
to M. Diaz Lombardo, June (n.d.) 1920, ibid., 15. 

* Vicente Fuentes Díaz: Los partidos politicos en México, 2 vols. (México, 1954- 
6), II, 24. Directorio de la Cámara de Diputados del XXIX Congreso de los Estados 
Unidos Mexicanos (México, 1921), pp. 12-34, 53-70. 

5 Boletín Oficial de la Secretaria de Agricultura y Fomento, V, 5-8 (May-August 
1920), ii, iv. 
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vated Lands Law of June 23, the National Agrarian Commission Cir 
lar of October 6, and the Ejido Law of December 28. Thus, for the 
blos of Morelos, Soto y Gama and Magaña were advocates superior, for 
at the top. Local access to central authority did not remain so direct as 
May 1920, when an obscure Zapausta coloncl in Jonacatepec wired a 
int to Obregón that the Garcia Pimentels were abusing farmers 
d the town, and only two days later Obregón wired back his support, 
every pleasure." But however convoluted, the channels of protest 
petition still ran open into the executive offices of the government. As 
) y Gama reported to Mendoza, the highest Obregonistas "hear us and 
attention to us." If not exactly “a multitude of benefits,” the villagers 
ad gained the chance of defense from powerful men and the prospect of 
f—a revolutionary change from 1910. 
«t home in 1920 the Zapatistas had emerged in almost absolute control. 
sf was General de la O, the state military commander, “a patriarch,” as 
valist viewed him, “with an attitude reminiscent of the Bishop of 
alem."* Next was the newly appointed governor sworn in on July 10, 
. José G. Parrés, a native of Hidalgo but the Zapatistas’ leading medical 
lant in Morelos at least since 1918. The lieutenant governor was 
itlos M. Peralta, formerly “Atl,” the head of Zapatista espionage in Mexico 
in 1917. Next came the state's three federal deputies, first among them 
' Gama's local agent, a native of Tlaltizapán and a militant Zapatista 
April 1911, Leopoldo Reynoso Díaz, and then his chosen adjuncts, 
Montero Villar and Francisco de la Torre, both products of the 
à headquarters; only the senator, Benito Tajonar, was a fluke.” 
about equal rank stood Amezcua, secing to the business of the Agricul- 
partment in the state. Then came the chiefs of the local Defensas 
the civihan militia still armed and on call. Through June and July, 
bon by Pimienta and other intriguers, de la O acted as if to disarm the 
| and station detachments of his own regular force in the towns. 


i | interview with Soto y Gama. For comments on the importance of these 
e Simpson) op. cit., pp. 81-8, and Frank Tannenbaum The Mereen Agrarian 
tion (New York, 1929), pp. 185-6, 330. 
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There were several ominous confrontations between the rival units. In 
reaction the militia chiefs appealed for help to Magaña, who had originally 
organized many of the defensas from Zapatista headquarters in 1918-19. 
One chief even proposed to Magaña that he run for governor, presumably to 
counter de la O.* In early August Magaña forwarded the complaints and his 
recommendation to the President. Militiamen who wanted to retire should 
receive six-months discharge pay, he advised, and the rest should remain in 
arms as a rural police, although they would draw no wage from the federal 
government. Parrés having asked him to direct the state's Agrarian Commis- 
sion, Magaña asked further that an escort of a hundred militiamen remain 
available to him for special duty at the government's expense.* The upshot 
was about as he projected: to avoid offense to de la O he stayed out of 
Morelos, but the militia retained their arms, and the chiefs went on as the 
neighborhood lions. 
Only at the bottom and in the Zapatistas’ shadow were there revolution- 
aries of another breed in office. These were the district judges and municipal 
presidents, councilors, and assistants, some newly appointed in the recent 
revolt, most the characters Tajonar had installed the year before. But they 
were now subject to local election, and they invented past careers of service 
from which they came out salty campaigners, intimates of Emiliano. Soon 
they even believed their inventions. 
The Zapatista officials quickly carried their revolution into practice 
again. On August 18 in his second decree Parrés started pensions for the 
families of local men killed in the revolution. And on September 4 in 
Decree Number 5 he initiated a new agrarian reform in the state. “Con- 
sidering,” he said, “that the Southern Revolution led by General Emiliano 
Zapata was for the vindication of the proletariat of the field, . . . that the 
Plan de Ayala ... had as a watchword principles among which . . . the most 
important is the restitution and grant of ejidos to the pueblos and the 
emancipation of the eternally exploited field hand, . . . that the historic 
moments in which Morelos lives are the result of . . . the effort of all those 
citizens who sustained cruel struggle in the southern mountains, . . . that 
our brothers' bloodshed, the crying of the orphans, and the pleading of the 
widows the Revolution has left . . . demand that the survivors . . . fulfill 
their promises," he formally organized the agency "to crown the offer made 
in Villa de Ayala by the martyr of Chinameca." This was the State Agrar- 
! Soto y Gama to Mendoza, July 1, 1920, AA. Excélstor, August 3 and 5, 1920. 
Castrejón to Magaña, July 9, 1920, AZ, 30: 31. 
2 Memorandum to de la Huerta, August 6, 1920, ibid., 30. 
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n Commission he had wanted Magana to direct. It was to operate as 
cribed in Carranza's decree of January 6, 1915, sanctioned in Article 27 
f the new Constitution the Zapatistas had recognized in declaring for the 
a Prieta plan.” 
» the new law Morelos became a place where villagers could remain 
ers, decently and by right endowed, economically enfranchised. Any 
ster of farmers in the state who qualified legally as a pueblo, rancheria, 
mgregación, or comunidad could together now apply to the governor to 
laim old or to gain new land around their settlement. Within twenty- 
r hours after recciving the petition, Parrés declared, he would consult 
us Agrarian Commission to determine the validity of the case and the ex- 
it of the territory due, and issue his decision. If he approved, as he seemed 
say he always would, the commissioners would then have local agents 
provisional title to the village and remit the relevant documents to 
¢ National Agrarian Commission, which Villarreal presided over, for 
ly and a recommendation to President Obregón. If the President ap- 
ved, as he had vowed to, the title became definitive. To include as many 
as possible in the reform, Parrés emphasized that refugee camps 
»ulated in the turmoil of the war and legally still without status as civil 
ations had the right to petition him for it; obviously he intended to 
it. Compared with Palafox's reforms, the new law would cramp the 
gers it gave ground to. Before, a village's definitive title to land had 
| complete and in perpetuity. Now it was only in usufruct, to revert 
he Nation" if abused. And by fiat the secretary of agriculture might well 
deep in village business. Certainly Congress and the President 
ld make strange changes in local relations.* For as it took formal custody 
rural communities, the federal government also took a formal role in 
n. But compared with the measures the Leyvistas had tried in 1912 and 
e Pablo González had executed in 1918-19, the new law was a generous 
late for the preservation of the pueblo in the state. 
So ended the year 1920, in peace, with populist agrarian reform instituted 
ional policy, and with the Zapatista movement established in Morelos 
tics. In the future through thick and thin these achievements would 
st. This was the claim Zapata, his chiefs, and their volunteers had forced, 
pies had won and secured. 


3 Pe ro Oficial del Estado de Morelos, ath Ser., No. 1, pp 3-4. Na 3, pp ru 
FAP 3 
For the various preconstitutional and constitutional agrarian ife rees, laws aml 
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New attitudes, new policies, new laws, new agencies, new authorities— 
and of the plain country people of 1910, about three fifths remained. They 
had won a victory too, simply in holding on as villagers, not in refuge in 
the state’s cities or huddled into the haciendas but out where they felt they 
belonged, in the little towns and pueblos and ranchos, still reeking at least 
of “pacific Zapatismo."? In 1910 the bases of the only life they wanted to 
live had been breaking down. Although they wore themselves out, duti- 
fully tilling their scattered patches of corn and beans, now and then trading 
a horse or a cow, for a few pesos marketing eggs, tomatoes, onions, chiles, 
or charcoal, tending their scrubby orchards, desperately sharecropping on 
the planters’ worst land, they had nevertheless lost the struggle to keep 
their communities going. In store for them then there had been only a long 
torment of grief and shame, to labor for a wage in steaming cane fields and 
` rice paddies, to take orders from a boss, eventually to move into huts the 
boss’s boss owned, to watch from a distance while old friends and neighbors 
and kinfolk moved away too, never to rest, and at the end to die in debt 
anyway. Now a decade later, two souls having disappeared for every three 
that stayed, they were still in their bases and back in the struggle. After all, 
the endurance in the pueblos counted more than the new government, the 
new champions, the new reforms. Those small communities, burdened 
and threatened for centuries, had just survived the most vigorous, ruthless, 
and ingenious siege ever mounted against them, spoiling the best if not the 
last chance that usurpers would have to eradicate them. Although the 
villagers of Morelos emerged mangled and in mourning in 1920, they had 
proved their abiding commitment to the local traditions of their forebears. 
The faith they had inherited was a source not of ambitions but of obliga- 
tions, an inspiration not to acquire but to repair, not a stimulant but a 
strength. This they would try to bequeath. 

Several times during the war federal and national troops had demolished 
Anenecuilco. Weeds had grown up in its ruins and in its sloping, cobbled . 
streets. But now its families drifted back. Soon there was a community at 
work again. On September 26, three weeks and a day after Parrés announced 
his decree about the Agrarian Commission, the Anenecuilcans filed yet 
another application to recover the local fields. They were the first villagers 
to try the new law. On September 28 Parrés returned them a provisional title 
to land on the old Hospital and Cuahuixtla plantations. 

5 For comparative figures on the populations of cities, towns, pueblos, ranchos, 


and haciendas in 1910 and 1921, see Holt Büttner: op. cit., pp. 94-105. 
8 Periódico Oficial, 4th Ser., No. 11, pp. 1-2. 
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“The life of Anenecuilco is exemplary...’ 


—Jesús Sotelo Inclán 


| "m LAND TITLES ZAPATA'S UNCLE passed on to him in September 1909 
AL were documents almost sacred. It was no mere bundle of legal claims 
at Zapata took charge of, but the collected testimony to the honor of all 
Anenecuilco chiefs before him, the accumulated trust of all past generations 
the pueblo. This was his responsibility. And when a year and a half later 
decided to commit the village to revolution, he buried the titles in a 
yngbox under the floor of its church. 

Once when federal troops were ravaging Cuautla district, Zapata feared 
hey might accidentally unearth the strongbox. He sent José Robles, a close 
ude and fellow Anenccuilcan, to dig it up and bring it to him. When 
obles could not enter the area because of the soldiers, Zapata sent another 
necuilcan, his secretary on the village council, Francisco Franco. Franco 
d retrieve the titles, which Zapata turned over to Robles for safekeeping. 
f you lose them, compadre,” he told him, “you'll dry out hanging from a 
k oak.” 

In early 1914 some emissaries from a Michoacán rebel came to his camp 
Pozo Colorado, to see whether he was sincere What was he really fight- 
! for? How could he prove it? He had Robles bring the Anenecuilco 
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documents, and he showed them to his visitors. “Por esto peleo,” he said. 
"This"— not these titles, but this record of constancy and uprightness—“1 
am fighting for." 

As the struggle wore on, Zapata took extra precautions with the docu- 
ments. He entrusted them to Franco, instructing him to stay out of danger- 
ous zones, to consider it henceforth his sole duty to save them. Afterward 
Zapata often referred to the titles, but he seems to have felt more comfort- 
able knowing they could not be lost with him. “I’m bound to die some day,” 
he would say, "but my pueblo's papers stand to get guaranteed." 

In January 1919 Zapata met Franco near Villa de Ayala and repeated 
his commission. He even authorized Franco, in case he turned up missing, 
to present the documents before Carranza's agrarian authorities. 

Three months later Zapata was dead. Franco returned to Anenecuilco, 
but as Governors Tajonar and Rodríguez promoted no reforms, he kept 
the strongbox hidden. A year passed. 

Then came the Agua Prieta revolt, and through mid-1920 a new regime 
in Mexico City and Cuernavaca. Franco now produced the documents 
Zapata had left, and the villagers elected him their new chief. And that fall 
he filed their request for the definitive and rightful restitution of their 
fields. To keep peace with their neighbors the Anenecuilcans did not press 
their full claim, which included part of Villa de Ayala's and Moyotepec's 
land.! 

The governor's response was a fast shuffle, a favor instead of justice. 
Since the agronomists in the National Agrarian Commission and the De- 
partment of Agriculture had decided that reform deriving from the old, 
often faulty titles would only confuse the issue, the land Parrés provided 
the Anenecuilcans was not a restitution but a grant—over twelve hundred 
acres, about what they had asked him to recognize as their own. The 
Anenecuilcans had little choice but to accept. And on October 20 they took 
provisional possession of the grant, still subject to challenge and eviction.” 
The villagers’ original titles were now practically worthless, but Franco 
kept them with the new documents. 

Through the early 1920's Zapatistas remained powerful in Mexico City. 
In 1921 Soto y Gama's Agraristas threw the Chamber of Deputies into an 
extraordinary session and for months debated agrarianism, reading petitions 
from villages in every region of the Republic, citing treatises on land leg- 


! Sotelo Inclán: op. cit., pp. 201-5. 
? Gill: op. cit., p. 52. 
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» haranguing the galleries, all to prove publicly that the woes of 
fexico’s rural population were not mere phases of ume or place but a 
ygrace basic and national. At least they convinced President Obregón, 
ho came to an Agrarista Party mecting and promised to push for stronger 


form. The result was the Agrarian Regulatory Law of April 10, 1922, 
til the mid-19 30's the most drastic use of the new Constitution to provide 
sal protection for the country poor. Elsewhere in the government the 
retary general of the National Agrarian Commission was a Zapatista 
headquarters secretary of 1914-16, Miguel Mendoza L. Schwerdtfeger. In 
army Magaña was less important but still influential, as head of a federal 
ireau of military colonies and then head of a National Agrarian Con- 
ion. And from these connections Anenecuilco benefited greatly. 
n November 1922 the President expanded its provisional grant to ncarly 
joo acres, with over goo acres taken from Manuel Araoz's Cuahuixtla 
Mcrenda and over 750 from the Alonso heirs’ Hospital. In February 1923 
e Alonso attorneys requested an injunction from the Cuautla district 
urt against the ruling; but Franco had the pueblo’s papers in order, and 
he court refused to act. Finally on April 11, 1923, the village received its 
itle of definitive possession: seventy-five heads of families became full- 
lged ejidatarios.* 
Other communities also benefited from the new regime. Over forty 
gular camps, settlements, suburbs, and old hacienda quarters gained 
cognition from Parrés as civil corporations. And to ncarly half of these 
ito most of the already established villages the governor pons grants 
ejidos. By late 1923 he had provided land to 115 of the state's then 150 
ueblos. On official encouragement many farmers organized unions, like 
e "Bolsheviki" at Tepoztlán, and affiliated with a national workers' con- 
ion, the CROM.* Touring the state in 1923, an American journalist 
ind men laboring in the fields "not dissatisfied." True, there was no more 
ar cane. But villagers did not regret the ruin of the old industry. "What 


3 Personal interview with Soto y Gama. Diaz Soto y Gama: La revolución. pp. 
g2-3. Fuentes Diaz. Partidos, Il, 25. Simpson: op. cit, pp. 82-5. Julio Cuadros 
Mé ico-Sowiet (Puebla, 1926), pp. 485-6, and El Comunis mo Criollo (Puebla, 
930), pp $2-9. Jesús Silva Herzog: El agransmo mexicano y la reforma agraria 
coc (México, 1959), pp. 304-10, 313-20. Melendez: op. cit, Il, 474 
* Sotelo Inclán: op. cit., pp. 205-6. Gill: op. cnt., p. $3. 
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was called prosperity for the state," they recalled, "was misery for us." As 
ejidatarios told the American, "We are [now] growing what we want to 
grow and for our own use." 

In return the local people were staunchly loyal to the federal govern- 
ment. When in December 1923 a revolt to make de la Huerta president 
broke out in several states, the country folk of Morelos kept their state 
quiet. The only suspicious maneuvers came from old Zapatista chiefs like 
Jesús Capistran, who resented the political machine Parrés had built in 
Cuernavaca and who suspected him of rebel sympathies. And when the 
patriarch de la O removed Parrés and his aides and appointed a new loyalist 
governor on December 15, the disaffected chiefs resumed their support of 
the government. Later, rebels from Guerrero tried to drive up into Morelos, 
but de la O mobilized forces to hold them at Puente de Ixtla. He also dis- 
tributed arms to villagers around the state. And never wavering, they 
guarded strategic points until the crisis passed." Probably not since the War 
of Intervention sixty years before had the allegiance of the pueblos to the 
national authorities been so immediate and so firm. 

By 1927 statistics indicated that Morelos had changed more from agrarian 
programs than any other state. Only four or five haciendas still functioned 
there, the others standing idle or transformed into civil communities. Toil- 
ing around them were over 120 villages established in their ejidos. While 
planters had lost over half their territory in the last seven years, some 
16,800 ejidatarios had taken definitive possession of over 307,000 acres in 
grants and restitutions. Provisionally at least 80 per cent of the state's farm- 
ing families now held fields of their own, which altogether amounted to 
around 75 per cent of the arable land. In rich, wet, warm country like 
Morelos, where the only pause between harvests was for the crop to ripen, 
the emerging pattern of tenure was the outline of the old populist utopia. 
A kindly but shrewd American anthropologist researching in Tepoztlan 
saw rustic harmony, easiness, and contentment as the essence of life there. 

6 Ernest Gruening: Mexico and Its Heritage (New York, 1928), p. 162. 

TS. Valverde: op. cit, pp. 246-7, 315. Excélsior, December 17, 23-25, and 30, 
1923. Luis Monroy Duran: El último caudillo, apuntes para la historia de México, 
acerca del movimiento armado de 1923, en contra del gobierno constituido (México, 
1924), pp. 329-37. Meléndez: op. cit., II, 141-3, 160-3. Figueroa Uriza: op. cit., Il, 
978-9. 

$ Holt Bittner: op. cit, pp. 29, 101-2. Tannenbaum: Agrarian Revolution, pp. 
324-5, 498. Jorge L. Tamayo: Geografia General de México, 4 vols. (México, 1962), 
IV, 64-5. 
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* sume vision transfixed a usually acerbic American reporter. " Tepoztlán! 
Ml. you be as self-sufficient, as heroically beautiful a hundred years from 
2" he cned. “If I read the god-hke palm of your desuny aright, you 
ll forever cherish your traditions..." 

Nevertheless, despite the statistics and the rhetoric, new worries had set 
The most galling were political, the local repercussions of the conflict 
id disruption President Calles caused in the National Agrarista Party 
he succeeded Obregón in 1924. In August 1924 the Senate deposed the 
rnor whom de la O had installed and appointed instead Ismacl Velasco, 
e político in Jonacatepec and Tetecala before the revolution but later a 
usta. In September the War Department reassigned de la O himself to 
cala and named a Sonoran commander in chief in Morelos. In October 
telasco left and Joaquín Rojas Hidalgo became governor. Sixteen months 
n in February 1926, he conducted the first state elections since 1912. They 
ted seven parties backing four candidates, and they concluded in the 
val claims to victory of three of the candidates and their respective 
gislatures, one in business in the Cortés palace, one in a private house 
1 Cuernavaca, and one in Jojutla. Congress promptly dismissed Rojas 
lidalgo and appointed Valentín del Llano, a federal deputy from Morelos 
1912-13. In March del Llano nullified the recent elections. In May he 
gned. His lieutenant. governor replaced him until December, when 
made a new appointment, which it revoked the following Feb- 
ary to make another, which it revoked a month later to make yet an- 


For the villagers the proliferation of politicians was about as welcome 
visitation of locusts. As the citizens of Santa María Alpuyeca wrote in 
ypical complaint to the Department of the Interior, “. . . our pueblo, hke 
test of the state, has been suffering a long series of injustices and ail- 
is of all kinds, due to the confusion and complete disorder which have 
wd... since the time of Sr. Rojas Hidalgo, who came to impose 
ioriues in the municipalities, these authorities being precisely the mortal 

es of the pueblo. . . . Sr. Rojas Hidalgo went, and we raised our hands 


= 
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to heaven thinking that we should now rest, but our disappointment wa: 
very painful when we learned that the contrary took place, for Sr. Valentin 
del Llano, who came afterward, and who, they say, has Gachupin blood, 
immediately let himself be deceived by the reactionaries and left things in 
that state. This gentleman left, and for three months we have not known 
who is at the head of the government. .. . All we know is that every day 
things go from bad to worse and who knows where we shall end...” 

Another trouble was the parvenu agrarians, some returning natives and 
some immigrants from states where land was harder to get. Attracted to 
Morelos by the generosity of policy and nature, they came in the thousands. 
Mostly they settled in the villages. And as they reclaimed old rights or com- 
peted for new grants, they cramped their hosts. 'The more that came, the 
more they advertised the state to others. 

Less clear but even more deeply disturbing was a problem about money. 
As the national economy recovered through the mid-1920's, villagers had 
to pay higher prices for an increasing variety of goods. But entrenched in 
their corn patches, tending a few livestock, they had little chance to earn 
enough cash. Retouring the state in 1925, the American journalist found 
ejidatarios who wanted the fields in sugar cane again. But the mills were 
still in ruins; experts calculated that their reconstruction would require 
$25,000,000, not a likely investment. Some villagers tried growing rice for 
the metropolitan market, but they had to deal with brokers, who absorbed 
the profits before the crop was in. In one case squabbles over water for the 
paddies degenerated into pitched battle between two armed pueblos. In- 
creasingly often farmers who wanted more than a modest subsistence had 


to rent from their neighbors or do jobs for wages? 

Veteran natives stayed in the state: their mood was not desperate, much 
less subversive. During 1926-8 three small outlaw bands operated in 
northern and eastern Morelos in support of the Catholic Cristero rebellion 
then raging in Jalisco, but they aroused no serious sympathy among the 
pueblos. They hid out in the hills, to avoid the armed and dutiful villagers. 
Even so one band fell victim to the pursuing forces of Adrián Castrejón, a 
Zapatista chief now a stalwart national general. When a military revolt 
flared in Veracruz in late 1927, President Calles felt so sure of Morelos that 
he did not bother to reinforce troops there or to mobilize the militia. And 
he crushed the eastern rebels without the slightest complication in the south. 

? Cited in Gruening: op. cit., p. 467. 

3 Ibid., pp. 162-3. Memo on production of sugar in Morelos, November 8, 1924, 
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b years later, during another abortive mutiny in the north, the same 
Face prevailed in Morelos.* 

But however firm, local loyalty was no longer automatic but a strain 
er 1928 it lasted mainly on the strength of gratitude and faith, for that 
ir Morelos lost its best champion in Mexico City, Obregón, to a religious 
ic's bullet, and Calles, who owed the state nothing, became the nation's 
| politcal boss. In the National Revolutionary Party Calles then 
'ganized, Soto y Gama refused to accept a place. The Agraristas split, and 
os lost even its advocates in the capital. After a provisional presi 
| decreed a record flurry of grants in the state in 1929, villages went 
ging." 

Anenecuilco meanwhile struggled on. The old kind of direct challenge 
¿too obvious to hurt the village now—in June 1927 Manuel Araoz's 
orneys appealed the expropriation of Cuahuixtla lands in the Cuautla 
ict court, to no avail. But more devious tactics had evolved that required 
the villagers’ special vigilance. The Alonso attorneys tried to sell two of 
he fields already expropriated from Hospital to the federal Loan Bank for 
igation and Agriculture. Francisco Franco quickly exposed the maneuver 
court, however, and Ancnecuilcans were able to farm a few more seasons 


ms $ 
cd the village was in yet another bind. As the young men married 
nd formed new houscholds, they pressed for local plots of their own rather 
an emigrate. But there was not enough land in the ejido to give them a 
cent stake. And official restrictions on enlarging the grant made the pinch 
orse. Legally Anenecuilco had no right even to request new holdings 
| ten years after the original grant, that is, until October 1930. 
instinctively Franco sought a way out by resorting to the old titles. On 
flay 9, 1929, Anenccuilcans applied again for restitution of their lost lands. 
The request became urgent in July, when the National Agrarian Commis- 
n ruled that in September it would end agrarian reform in Morelos, dis- 
ing the State Agrarian Commission and accepung no more pleas for 
ion, new grants, or enlargements. When the National Commission 


ield to the secretary of state, May 13, August 24, September 13, and October 
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failed to carry out the ruling, however, Franco went on in late October 
to file an application for enlarging Anenecuilco’s ejido.’ 

Neither action brought results. The request for restitution was dismissed 
as out of order. And the application for enlargement soon ran afoul of new 
legislation further restricting pueblos’ rights. According to an executive 
decree of December 26, 1930, villagers could not even ask for more ejidal 
plots unless they proved that they had made “efficient use” of previous 
grants, and they had to pay for new expropriated fields before putting them 
under cultivation.’ 

To Anenecuilco these were formidable barriers, and they grew more 
imposing. As the federal government developed its own security, as it grew 
more conservative, more careful about investors’ nerves, it raised the pre- 
mium on political connections and discounted simply popular needs. Al- 
though a new state constitution took effect in Morelos in 1930 and elected 
governors and legislatures henceforth made the local rules, the real directions 
still came from Mexico City. And the options of plain people dwindled. 
In practice the Anenecuilcans could only go on supporting Francisco 
Franco’s efforts. In December 1932 their request to enlarge the ejido finally 
reached the National Agrarian Commission, but prompted no action. 

The pueblo’s struggle became frantic over the winter of 1934-5. There 
had just been elections for a new president, and in the familiar manner the 
departing chief executive showered last-minute favors on his similarly de- 
parting colleagues. One favor, a mere token for him, was the concession of 
two fields south of Cuautla to a clique of generals organized as the José 
Maria Leyva Cooperative. It so happened that these fields were among the 
richest in Anenecuilco’s ejido. They were fields Anenecuilco had always 
held title to, as one of the cooperative’s leading generals, Maurilio Mejia, 
must have known. Besides, the village had won the fields “definitively” 
from Hospital hacienda in 1923, and successfully defended its possession in 
court in 1927. But the land was valuable, and lower court rulings often 
failed to inhibit a magnanimous president. Soon the generals sent out crews 
to fence in the land. 

Francisco Franco now proved himself a worthy heir of Zapata’s legacy, 
a true descendant in Anenecuilco’s honorable line. He notified Mejia and 
his cronies that he would resist their maneuvers by again presenting 
Anenecuilco’s titles in court. And on November 29, 1934, he did file again 
for restitution. Then when the generals accused him of rebellion against 

7 Gill: op. cit., p. 53. Simpson: op. cit., p. 117. Sotelo Inclán: op. cit., p. 206. 

8 Fabila: op. cit., pp. 536-9. Simpson: op. cit., pp. 114-16. 
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cal officials and initiated a private hunt for him, he fled with the docu 
nts into the hills. He spent several months a jump ahead of death, 
ing when he could to various authorities. Once again that bundle of 
papers had inspired the total devotion of Anenecuilco's trustiest 


Eventually Franco's pleas came to the attention of the new President, 
ázaro Cárdenas, who had revived radical agrarianism as a national policy. 
ind on June 29, 1935, astoundingly, the President arrived in Anenecuilco. 
| public proceedings he declared the generals expropriated, the pueblo 
tled to the fields in question, as well as the cooperative's farm machinery, 
ad Francisco Franco guaranteed against political abuse. 
Anenccuilco's trials now seemed over. For although professional Za- 
politicians remained in eclipse, President Cárdenas actually pro- 
ded to grant new ejidos and to carry out other reforms in Morelos that 
irely forecast the village's relief. After ten years of revolution and then 
teen years more of petition, Zapata's native pucblo was at last about to 
ve into its own. Had Zapata lived, he would have been a grandfather. 
There remained only the formalities, the application for an enlarge- 
ent of the ejido. This Franco filed, and this President Cardenas duly 
nted on May 13, 1936. For ninety-three ejidatarios Anenecuilco now 
posed of 10,139 acres, as much as a small, prerevolutionary hacienda. 
rly twelve hundred acres were in the lush Ayala River bottoms, over 
x hundred of them irrigated; the rest were in the dry hills to the west of 
; village.” 
But Anenecuilco's success was a new bone of contention. It encouraged 
la de Ayalans to request an enlargement too; and when they received 
ieir grant, they found it included lands already allotted to Anenecuilco, 
ls Cárdenas had verbally promised Anenecuilco a year before. Unfor- 
for Anenecuilco, no one had kept an official record during the 
dent's surprise visit, and the village could not defend itself against 
| de Ayala's challenge. Although old friends of Morelos were again 
uential in Mexico City, Magaña having gained the confidence of the 
ent, himself a Michoacano, and Parrés having become undersecretary 
culture, they did not waste themselves in pacifying two httle villages. 
| 1937 Nicolás Zapata became municipal president in Cuautla, but he 
ed no help to his father's native pueblo. Unlike his father, he had 
arned the rudiments of politics—w hich rotted his sense of obligation 
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For almost two years the dispute dragged on between Anenecuilco and 
Villa de Ayala, the larger, richer, municipal seat. Then in May 1938 came 
an executive ruling in Villa de Ayala’s favor. Stunned, the Anenecuilcans 
refused to recognize the decision. Nor would they accept lands elsewhere 
in compensation, especially when they learned they would have to pay 
half the market price for them. Still, the dispossessed would not leave their 
pueblo. Renting local plots or taking jobs as field hands for their neighbors, 
they held on. 

Without knowing how or why, not in delight but in distress, the vil- 
lagers could see that the basic terms of their life had changed—all ironically 
in the past few years of official interest in their welfare. Thus, because 
Cardenas wanted to give the ejidatarios of Morelos a chance to produce a 
cash crop, he had ordered the construction of a giant cooperative sugar mill 
in Zacatepec, which he had opened in February 1938; and the fields were 
again in cane. But inevitably the value of the land soared. And entrepreneurs 
inside and outside the ejidos distorted local contracts and pressed for their 
own advantage. Besides, from Guerrero, Mexico, and Puebla newcomers 
swarmed into the state hunting for places in the pueblos growing cane for 
Zacatepec. By 1940, mainly from immigration, Anenecuilco had over twice 
as many people as in 1930. Some were renters, others part- or full-time 
field hands, for very high wages, but they all craved a plot in the ejido. In 
the fierce competition for the soil the average holding shrank to less than 
ten acres, around a third the size it had been seven years before.’ There was 
little room for the ejido to expand in, even if the secretary of agriculture, 
now Parrés, favored it. 

Finally the Anenecuilcans accepted land adjoining the grant they al- 
ready held, and agreed to pay the expropriated owners one fifth the market 
value. (The owners were ex-governors, the patrons of Nicolás Zapata.) But 
when the fields came open, Nicolás appeared and tried to take over the best 
sections. And then the federal official in charge refused to release any land. 
The tax bills still went to Anenecuilco, but use of the land soon fell to a local 
kulak reputedly Spanish. 

In 1940 the odds shifted even more heavily against the village. Because 
Magaña, the closest Zapatista contact with Cárdenas, had died the year 


! Urban Aguirre: op. cit., pp. 256, 265. Theodore Schwartz: "L'usage de la terre 
dans un village à Ejido du Mexique,” Études rurales, 10 (July 1963), 37-49. 6? Censo 
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fore, surviving Zapatista notables formed an official club, the Zapatista 
nt, including Parrés, de la O, Ayaquica, and Castrejón among the 
irectors; and to encourage Nicolás Zapata to behave more responsibly, 
hey gave him an honorary seat in the governing council and arranged his 
lection to the Morelos legislature. Unreformed but now a deputy of the 
egime, Nicolás quickly acquired over a hundred acres in Anenccuilco's 
ido. When Anenccuilcans resisted, he had them ordered off other plots, 
ich he then conceded to his partners in the Villa de Ayala ejido? 
Yet the Anenecuilcans remained, as many lessees and laborers now as 
per ejidatarios. Although they heard of the new jobs World War 11 
id opened in the north, in the Federal District, and right in Morelos, they 
'rred a dim local hope to a bright distant risk. At home at least they 
d not have to steal to cat. 
By 1943 Anenecuilco was in desperate straits. The villagers’ misery 
hocked a young historian who, after hearing lectures on Zapata at the 
ational University, had come to Morelos to discover for himself the truth 
out the southern chief. Determined still to hold their ground, but 
ded, in debt, helpless, having just lost the fields they expected their 
| harvest from, the Anenecuilcans had lost faith in every defense but 
ir titles. These the now sixty-year-old Francisco Franco finally showed 
| young visitor. These alone, he argued, because they proved the history 
e pueblo, could prove its right to exist—which for him was not merely 
itical right to autonomy but also the social right of its natives to 
* out decent lives where they were born. To Franco and other Anenecuil- 
5, their heritage was the only conceivable source of their salvation. It was 
ssing conviction. "In seeing them suffer," the young man thought, 
it seems to me I am present at the anguish of all the past generations." 
tk in Mexico City, corresponding with his friends from the village, he 
n to fear they would take up arms again in "a tragic adventurc." In 
k he soon published he beseeched the new President, Manuel Á vila 
cho, to enforce Anenecuilco's titles. "Will it be possible," he asked, 
the first pueblo that went to fight for its lands will be the last to re- 
ive them, or never receive them at all?” 
eanwhile Franco reorganized resistance to Nicolás. “If 'Miliano was 
e,” he reasoned, “he would settle for his 10 acres hke everybody else.” 
Gill op. cit., pp. $6-7, 64. Sotelo Inclán: op cit., p. 312 Personal interview with 
y Ercélnor, June 25, 1940. 
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The other villagers agreed, both the natives and the immigrants, and 
through the mid-1940's they at least kept control over the fields they had. 
And since fewer outsiders moved into the pueblo now and some exasperated 
young men even moved away, those who stayed were able to brake the 
fragmentation of plots and the general indebtment. In 1946 Nicolás became 
federal deputy for Cuautla district, and the local struggle grew vicious 
again; but still the Anenecuilcans carried on. 

Four days before Christmas 1947, the Cuautla police came down to 
Anenecuilco and assaulted Franco's house. Breaking in, they demanded the 
village documents and tried to kill the old man. He and his family fought 
back, and the police fled. That night national troops arrived and opened 
fire. They killed Franco's two sons, Julián, 22, and Vírulo, 17. Wounded, 
the old man tried to escape, but the soldiers caught him and finished him 
off in a nearby ravine. They never found the documents.* 

During the next twenty years massive changes went on in Mexico. The 
population almost doubled. 'The number of workers in factories and con- 
struction tripled. Acreage under cultivation doubled. Production in agricul- 
ture and industry more than tripled. Over twenty thousand miles of new 
roads opened, and the number of cars, trucks, and buses racing along them 
more than quintupled. The number of radios increased at least ten times. 
And switched on to beam, incessantly it seemed, were over a million TVs. 
New tricks in salesmanship became routine, like brand names, advertising, 
standard packaging. Through an Export-Import Agency the federal gov- 
ernment began buying goods directly from domestic producers and selling 
them directly to consumers. The annual cargo shipped on trains alone 
tripled. Pulled into this boom and driving it faster, the population shifted 
around the Republic—out of the poor, densely settled rural areas of the 
center and south and into the most blatantly thriving states of the northwest 
and the Gulf Coast, or into the large cities, especially into the now huge 
metropolis of Mexico City. Although most country people stayed where 
they were, often because of the residual security of their ejidal plots, those 
who moved probably numbered over two million. By the mid-1960’s barely 
half the working population was still in farming. The obvious prospect 
was a mainly urban society. Already over a third of Mexicans lived in cities 
of at least twenty thousand inhabitants. And over all, guiding, coaxing, 
compelling, there appeared a new generation of national leaders, trained in 


* Gill: op. cit., p. 65. 
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palhees of the regime and intent both on preserving the order and ac 
ating the progress they now called the Institutienal Revolutwen * 
Morelos was full in the middle of the rush and swell There indecd the 
ges were extraordinarily drastic, the population. doubling, the output 
cash crops (sugar cane, rice, and peanuts) more than doubling, the 
Mber of industrial enterprises probably quadrupling, and the niimber 
f industrial workers probably quintupling. Typical of the local boom was 
expanding operation at the Zacatepec sugar mill. Despite decrepit ma 
nery, a labyrinthine organization, and obsolete plans, the managers of 
he cooperative raised production 37 per cent between 1953 and 1962. Con 
Sting roads reached out from the big mill to all the fifty-odd ejidos pro- 
lucing for it. So did medical, technical, and educational services.* So did 
dit, which a National Ejidal Bank channeled through the cooperative 
b individual cjidos. And so did directions from the government's Export 
Agency, concerning what to plant, how much, when to sow, when 
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to reap. Although the state remained obviously agricultural, life there in- 
creasingly resembled life in a factory. 

Morelos became a hive of newcomers. For restless and destitute immi- 
grants it was both a frontier, where they could start again for free, and a 
transit camp, where they could prepare for the leap into Mexico City. For 
the widening class of successful metropolitans it was a retreat where they 
could pay down on weekend homes and hope to retire. For real-estate 
promoters it was a paradise to subdivide and mark skeleton streets through. 
For entrepreneurs in general it was a bustling market. Already by 1950 
nearly one fourth of Morelos residents were not natives. In municipalities 
like Zacatepec, Jojutla, and Cuautla the proportion ranged from a third to 
nearly a half, and in Cuernavaca the natives were the minority. By 1960 
the proportion of immigrants in the state was 36 per cent. Six or seven 
years later it approached 50 per cent. By then, as the planters had fondly 
dreamed half a century before, even the Japanese had arrived—not as peons, 
however, but as technicians. for a new automobile factory outside Cuerna- 
vaca. Through the deluge the legal pattern of land tenure remained intact, 
over 32,000 ejidatarios in over 200 ejidos holding some 740,000 acres in fields, 
timber, and pasture, which was over 80 per cent of the useful soil, and 
around 10,000 private proprietors holding the rest, mainly in minute 
plots; but the development of local communities was bewilderingly differ- 
ent from what had gone before. Cuernavaca, Cuautla, and Jojutla grew of 
course into major centers. But so did Zacatepec, a pueblo of only 1,900 
souls in 1940, a town of 7,000 in 1950, and a city of 13,500 by 1960, the 
state's second largest. And while some old villages like Huitzilac and Jo- 
nacatepec remained smaller than before the revolution, and others like 
Jantetelco and Coatlán del Río barely grew, a new colonia like Emiliano 
Zapata, founded only in 1940, burgeoned into a town of over 7,000 by 1960." 

Politically too the state reformed. Almost all the Zapatista old-timers 
passed on, like de la O in 1952, into tombs their kinfolk invoked the Virgin 
of Guadalupe to hallow. The few survivors were mostly too aged for more 
than a quiet sit in the morning sun. Only here and there was a veteran of 
the great ordeal still active, working a little through the week and then on 
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y taking buses around to sec old comrades and gather signatures for 
a local petition. The new officials were young men, often graduates of the 
National University. Increasingly they were carnest, aware, energetic, 
anxious at once to keep the system functioning smoothly and “to carry out 
the mission which is entrusted to the modern state, to offer the maximum in 

iblic and social services to the governed.” By neat constitutional sched- 
ule the governors and legislatures assumed authority and then surrendered 
it. Between 1946 and 1958 only three strikes formally occurred in Morelos, 
olving only ninety-four workers.” True, corruption persisted at many 
p of state and municipal government. So did the habit of official vio- 
lence—which led in 1962 to the assassination of a popular sander chief 
m Tlaquiltenango, Rubén Jaramillo, his wife, and three stepsons.’ But 
ensuing scandal seemed more significant than the murder, as evidence 
| even those urbanites who had frowned on Jaramillo believed brutality 
l clo ^ to the past and now expected more subtlety from their rulers. At 
inauguration in 1964 the new governor sharply condemned his pred- 
cessors’ ways and promised "a new stage in the institutional life of the 

"1 


Still Anenecuilco languished. After Franco's death it grew more slowly 
| before, accumulating only fifteen or twenty new inhabitants each 
year, to remain in the 1960's a minor village of some 1,250. Even they were 
po many for the ejido to support. So pressing was the demand of the 
thlo on the supply of land that the average ejidal holding shrank to 
ind five acres, on which plot alone no family could make a living. The 
rge of the village was no longer Nicolás Zapata, removed, according 
D rumor, to a rich hacienda in Veracruz, the gift of the government to 
> him out of trouble in Morclos. The scourge was now the Ejidal Bank, 
he only bank most ejidatarios had access to. Ruling from Zacatepec, its 

cials would not advance credit to farmers to raise livestock or poultry, 
ad orchards or apiaries, to grow melons or tomatoes, ventures that thc 
3y markets in Cuautla and Mexico City would reward lavishly, They 
ild finance only the culture of cane and rice, the first paying an aver- 


"Informe que rindió ante el H. Cabildo el Sr Valentin Lopes Gon suos, Pro 
fe municipal constitucional de Cuernavaca, Morcles, ¡Ag-19%5 (Cuérmenraca, 


fs), p. be 
* Anuario Estadistico, 1946-1950. pp 28-309, 1954 pp UY em. a i py 


revente!, May 17, June 3, 10, 17, and 24, and July 1, my 
Unmersal, May 19, 1954 
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age ejidatario around 450 pesos a year, the second paying at best around 
525—between ten and twelve cents a day. 

Even so villagers stayed. To eke out their income they managed various 
expedients. One ejidatario might rent his field to the Zacatepec mill or to 
a private mill in Cuautla and then work for a guaranteed minimum wage. 
Another might rent to a neighbor and work for him, or try a season as a 
migrant laborer, perhaps in the United States. A lucky few managed to 
buy private plots outside the ejido, lease several more inside, get credit 
independently, and diversify operations. Most could only work longer and 
harder, hiring themselves out to their palmier fellows, until they spent more 
time in others’ fields than in their own. 

Rather than invest the bank's credit in the soil, they lived off it as a 
salary. When they needed mules or tractors, they contracted them from 
outside. Their debts soared. By the late 1950's the pueblo owed altogether 
around 200,000 pesos, one ejidatario alone owing 23,000. In effect the vil- 
lagers became the bank's employees, or peons. Anenecuilcans lamented, 
mistakenly but to the point: “We lived easy when we had no land!” 

It was quiet there, well off the highway. The road into the village and 
the main paths were where they had always been, and the low adobe houses 
looked the same as before. Though on a Sunday a writer might come down 
from Mexico City in search of a story, he found the tombstones in the 
cemetery as interesting as the local conversation—Fidencio Espejo, Zapata's 
father-in-law, 1909, María de Jesús Zapata, 1940, María de la Luz Zapata, 
1944, Franco and his sons, 1947.* (Whoever succeeded Franco as chief went 
without publicity and its jinx.) In the early 1960's, to appease metropolitan 
intellectuals who wanted to bestow the benefits of a Zapatista museum on 
the pueblo, the federal government built a concrete pavilion over the ruins 
of Zapata's father's house; but only stray tourists on personal pilgrimages 
found their way to the site. On the morning of every August 8 state and 
national dignitaries gathered in the little amphitheater next to the pavilion 
to praise Zapata on his birthday; but by mid-afternoon, before the rain, they 
were gone, and the pueblo was again hot, melancholy, quiet. Usually, 
because the women were indoors and the men out in the fields, the village 


3 Gill: op. cit., pp. 58-62. Resumen del Boletin mensual de la Dirección General 
de Economía Agrícola, No. 428-33 (January-June 1962), pp. 76-8. Antonio Tapia: 
La economía de la producción agrícola en el Distrito Económico de Cuautla, Estado 
de Morelos (México, 1960). Ramón Fernández y Fernández: “Notas Bibliográficas,” 
El Trimestre Económico, XXVIII, 2 (April 1961), 349-54. 

4 Gastón García Cantú: Utopías mexicanas (México, 1963), pp. 120-8. 
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| empty, almost deserted. Now and then young people appeared, 
^ len errands in the street or muttering hard in games in the dusty 
alled yard beside the church. A foreign visitor winced at «ceing them. In 
us Lage he thought, children still learned respect for elders, duty to kin, 
honor in work and play, curious lessons to carry into a world about to fly 
aman to the moon, deliberately capable of nuclear war, already guilty of 

de. But being Anenecuilcans, he decided, they would probably stand 
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Major Plantations in Morelos, 1908—1909 


, I$ TABLE DERIVES from the figures of Diez and Magaña, which are incomplete, 
ugh Southworth's directory of haciendas is also incomplete, it suggests that 
Araoz, Escandón, and Amor holdings were almost twice as large, and the 
lonso holdings almost fourteen times as large, as listed herc.! 


Owners HACIENDAS ACREAGE 
Juan Pagaza Zacatepec 3,480.5 
Juan Pagaza San Nicolás 
Manucl Araoz Cuahuixtla 31,292.7 
Manuel Araoz Treinta 
Manuel Araoz Acamilpa 
Luis García Pimentel Santa Clara 168,420.9 
Luis Garcia Pimentel Tenango 
Luis Garcia Pimentel San Ignacio 
Vicente Alonso's widow Hospital 1614.3 
Vicente Alonso's widow Calderón 
c Vicente Alonso's widow Chinameca 

go Ignacio de la Torre y Mier Tenextepango 38.7pa 

Sons of Antonio Escandón Atlihuayán 14:937-2 
Sons of Antonio Escandón Xochimancas 
Estate of Tomás de la Torre San Carlos 6,980.6 
Estate of Tomás de la Torre Cocoyoc 
Estate of Tomás de la Torre Panutlán 
Romualdo Pasquel Miacatlán 124373 
Romualdo Pasquel Acatzingo 


diez: Dos conferencias, p. 96. Magaña’ op. cit, 1, 39 Southworth op ch. pp 
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Cocoyotla 
San Vicente 


San Gabriel 
Actopan 
Santa Inés 


Oacalco 


Temilpa 
Santa Cruz 
Casasano 
Temixco 


Cuauchichinola 


Romualdo Pasquel 
Estate of Delfin Sánchez 
Estate of Delfin Sanchez 
Estate of Delfin Sanchez 
Estate of Delfin Sanchez 
Estate of Delfin Sanchez 
Emmanuel Amor 
Emmanuel Amor 

Benito Arena’s widow 
Benito Arena’s widow 
Benito Arena’s widow 
Francisco A. Vélez 
Francisco A. Vélez 
Manuel Alarcén 

J. Pliego de Pérez 

E. Vélez de Goribar 
Concepción T. G. de Fernandez 


Sixto Sarmina 


APPEN 


Cocoyotla 
San Vicente 
Chiconcuac 
Dolores 
San Gaspar 
Atlacomulco 
San Gabriel 
Actopan 
Santa Inés 
Guadalupe 
Buenavista 
Oacalco 
Michate 
Temilpa 
Santa Cruz 
Casasano 
Temixco 


Cuauchichinola 


20,538.9 


50,037.8 


61775 
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The Plan de Ayala 


[HE ZAPATISTAS SWORK BY THEIR PLAN DE AYALA. From late November 1911, when 
ey first proclaimed it, until the spring of 1918, when they shelved it for the 
ke of “unification,” the Zapatista chiefs considered the plan a veritable cathol- 
icon, much more than a program of action, almost a Scripture. They would 


ok no compromise of its provisions, no irreverence toward its proyects—which 
e to issue in a classic Mexican millennium. In their own shrinking domains 
! Morelos and Puebla they remained its devotees until they pledged allegiance 
the Plan de Agua Prieta in April 1920. Afterward the Ayala plan became 
ous as the premier banner of modern Mexico's most remarkable and contro- 
ersial experiment, agrarian reform. 

The plan was not an instant creation. As a statement of atutudes it had been 
rolving for at least some fifty years, through the public lessons Juárez had given 
he supreme importance of “principles,” “law,” and “justice,” through the 
ion of national pride in the resistance against the French, through the 
peration with personal promises and political abuses during Don Porfino's 
| reign, and lately through the abortion of hopes in the virtuous Madero. As 
t of the specific Zapatista position in revolutionary politics, it. had 
| gestating for about nine months. The matrix was Madero's San Luis plan, 
hich in March 1911 the Ayalans had announced their allegiance. Thus they 
nded the dismissal of all incumbent officials, local and federal, elected and 
d, the free election and impartial appointment of new authorities, and 
review of all disputed cases involving rural real estate Zapata's postion 
m: the same through the summer, even through the better crises of Augam 
M Not until late September, after the federals had chased them out of Moreion, 
| the Zapatistas define demands of their own. Their statement was a crede 
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“Memorial which contains the petitions of the Counterrevolutionaries to Presi- 
dent of the Republic Francisco L. de la Barra.” Although in their obvious sus- 
picion of electoral solutions they anticipated features of the radical plan to follow, 
they were nevertheless generally committed to the old limits. 


I. |. We recognize and respect Francisco L. de la Barra, present Provisional 
President of the Republic. 
II. We declare that the present Provisional Governors be dismissed and 
that [their successors] be named either by the will of the people or of the Gen- 
erals and Chiefs of the present Counterrevolution. As well as the Commander 
in Chief and the forces who garrison their [the state capitals’? ] plazas. 
III. We ask that the federal forces evacuate the Plazas which they are pres- 
ently occupying in the States of Morelos, Puebla, Guerrero, and Oaxaca. 
IV. That [the imminent presidential] elections be suspended. 
V. That to the pueblos there be given what in justice they deserve as to 
lands, timber, and water, which [claim] has been the origin of the present 
Counterrevolution. 
VI. We ask that Political Prefectures be abolished and that absolute liberty 
be given to all political prisoners of the Nation. 
Effective Suffrage No-Reelection. Sn. Juan 
del Río, [Puebla,] Sept. 26, 1911. 

[stcnep,] Emiliano Zapata, Eufemio Zapata, 

José Trinidad Ruiz, Augustin Quiros, Jesús Jáuregui, 

Emigdio L. Marmolejo, José Cruz, Jess Navarro, 

José Rodriguez, Jesús Sánchez, José Vergara, 

Mariano Rodríguez, Próculo Capistrán, Amador Salazar. 


If de la Barra granted their petitions, the Zapatistas promised to lay down their 
arms immediately.! 

Six weeks later Zapata clarified his position in stating conditions for surren- 
der to the new President, Madero. This statement was clearer and more to the 
point than September's because Gabriel Robles Domínguez had helped comm 
it. It was also more moderate, in applying only to Morelos, in dropping the 
demand for “justice” to the pueblos there and changing it to a demand for "ar 
agrarian law,” and in recognizing the President's role in the appointments of a 
new governor and state police chief. 


I. General Ambrosio Figueroa will be withdrawn from the Government 
of the State. 

2. The forces which Federico Morales commands will be withdrawn from 
the State. 

3. A general pardon will be conceded to all those risen in arms. 


1 Memorial . . . , September 26, 1911, AA. 
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4. There will be granted an agrarian law attempting to improve the con 
dition of the laborer in the field. 
5. Federal troops will be withdrawn from the towns in the State which 
they presently occupy. The period in which those forces must withdraw will 
femain [a matter for] the prudent judgment of the President of the Re- 

x; but General Zapata, in representation of his companions in arms 
and for himself, respectfully asks Sr. Madero that this period not exceed 

days. 

While the federal forces retire, 500 men of General Zapata's forces will 
femain armed, the town or towns in which they must quarter being assigned 
by the [Chief] Executive. This force will have the character of rural police 
and wall take orders therefore from the Minister of the Interior. 

7. The chief of these forces will be designated by Sr. Madero, but General 
Zapata for himself and in representation of his second chiefs respectfully asks 

that the appointment fall on the person of Señor Don Raúl Madero or 

Zapata. 

8. Passports or safeconducts will be expedited to all chiefs of those risen 
in arms. 
9. General Zapata will not intervene in the affairs of the Government of the 
i e and will try to use his personal influence to make the constituted author- 


o. The Federal Government will turn over the amount of 10,000 pesos to 
pay the loans which have been made in the revolution. 
112. The Governor of the State will be named by the principal revolutionary 
Chiefs of the State, in accord with Sr. Madero. 
Villa de Ayala will remain garrisoned with 50 men from the State's 


| n Zapata's forces will concentrate immediately in Villa de Ayala 
lla de Ayala, November 11, 1911. 
[stoneD,] General Emiliano Zapata? 


Two wecks later the Zapatistas formally started their own revolution under 
he Plan de Ayala. On the question of who composed the plan, outsiders have 
iven widely varying opinions. One believed that Francisco Vázquez Gómez 

c it and passed it on to Zapata? Another asserted that Francisco's brother, 

io, then in exile in San Antonio, had taken there a copy of a plan proposed 
Otilio Montaño, toned it down, and sent it back to Morelos for proclamation * 
r declared that Emilio Vázquez, Montafio, Paulino Martínez, and En 

! Cited in Magaña: op. cit., I, 65-6. 

! Ramón Prida: De la dictadura a la anarguts (3nd cdn., Mwe 1998), p do 
“Teodoro Hernandez: “La verdad sobre el zapatsmo, Wapres y Deportes, 
bruary 13, 1937. 
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rique Bonilla, then an editor of Diario del Hogar, all collaborated on the final 
version. Yet another says that three obscure Guerrerans—Gonzalo Ávila, Salus- 
tio Carrasco Núñez, and Fidel Fuentes—produced the plan and sent it to Mon- ~ 
taño in September 1911. Others have reported that Palafox or Soto y Gama 
wrote it." These accounts rest on very flimsy evidence. There is also an official 
Zapatista story of the composition, to the accuracy of which both the style and 
the content of the plan strongly testify. 

According to this account, Zapata resented metropolitan reports that his 
October raids into Morelos and the Federal District were only for pillage. And 
he asked Montaño to draw up a program to prove that the Zapatistas were not 
mere bandits. Counseled by the leading chiefs, Montaño and his aides composed 
a tentative version. In early November Zapata examined it and praised it, but 
judged it no longer necessary because of the deal he was going to arrange with 
Robles Domínguez. After the negotiations collapsed, Zapata and Montafio 
escaped into the Puebla mountains together and hid out around the village of 
Miquetzingo. There they drafted the final version. The ideas were those Zapata 
took as the consensus of his chiefs; the phrasing was mostly Montafio's. When 
they finished, Zapata assembled all the chiefs in the area, and in the little neigh- 
boring town of Ayoxustla they heard the plan read and signed it. Zapata then 
moved into headquarters in the Morelos mountains near Huautla, where a 
parish priest typed several copies of the plan for him. These he sent to the em- 
bassies in Mexico City and to his main agent there, Gildardo Magaña. He in- 
structed Magaíia to suspend talks with "Maderismo" and to try to have the 
"important document" published. Of all the metropolitan editors, only Bonilla 
of the Diario del Hogar would ask Madero if he could publish it. “Yes,” Madero 
said, "publish it so everyone will know how crazy that Zapata is." So he did on 
December 15, in a double edition that quickly sold out.? 

Garbled and rambling, without a hint of metropolitan grace, the thing was 
truly a caution—literally as well as colloquially. Most striking were four radical 
changes in the Zapatista position. First, the operation Zapata and his chiefs 


5 Francisco Cosio Robelo: “El dragén de dos cabezas. Zapata y Pascual Orozco,” 
ibid., March 6, 1937. 

6 Figueroa Uriza: op. cit., I, 275-6. 

7 E.g., Gates in World's Work, April 1919, p. 658. 

8 Magaña: op. cit, II, 80-3. For elaborations and confirmations of this account, 
see Palacios: Zapata, pp. 62-3, and E] Plan de Ayala. Sus orígenes y su promulgación 
(3rd edn., México, 1953), pp. 47-8, 57-61; Serafín M. Robles: "Semblanza del Plan 
de Ayala" and “El Plan de Ayala. Cómo fue el juramento de este Histórico Docu- 
mento," E] Campesino, January 1950 and December 1954; and Gómez: Las comi- 


siones, pp. 93-6. 
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ied on was no longer a local movement of protest in Morelos or regionally 
h the south, but a national movement to seize federal authority. Second, 
e revolutionaries would not only restore fields to pueblos that had ict them, 
it would also expropriate some land from rightful holders whom they judged 
ists," and would expropriate completely landlords who opposed them. 
rd, they would treat Maderista revolutionaries whom they captured in battle 
| as prisoners of war but as traitors. Fourth, to discourage personal ambitions, 
y would not name a provisional president or governors until after they had 
| power. Measures like the last three no other revolutionary group except 
' anarcho-syndicalists would advocate, much less adopt as policy, for another 
ree years. At least the Ayala plan was an alert to politicians in Mexico City 
t how militant and canny part of the rural population had become. But 
occupied otherwise as they were, it only convinced them of how eccentric 
ian demands were. 
D traces of other revolutionary documents mark the Plan de Ayala. One 
: Plan de Tacubaya in support of Emilio Vázquez for president, dated Oc- 
r 3 - 1. It stresses allegations of Madero's personal treachery and political 
y, and frames the Vazquista operation as a continuation and fulfillment 
e original movement of 1910. Appropriately reframed, these notions and 
of the Tacubayan language figure tediously in the Ayala plan, and mainly 
' same section—a long discursive preface, which in the Zapatista version 
| on through the first article. The source of the Tacubayan influence was 
bably Paulino Martinez, cosigner of the Vazquista plan and friend of the 
s. Probably he exchanged complaints with Zapata and Montaño and 
ed on his disgust with Madero to reinforce theirs, as well as a vocabulary in 
ich to articulate it. Quite possibly even a copy of the Tacubaya plan reached 
thern camp to serve as a model of denunciation. The other imprint on 
la plan is that of several Liberal Party papers, dating from the program 
a reasoned statement of intended reforms, to the manifesto of Septem 
, 1911, a vivid and moving anarcho-syndicalist call for Mexicans to ex 
land and factories and use them for the common welfare.” Many of 
oncepts and phrases that the Liberals harped on most intensely, and most 
ly in the September manifesto, flash repeatedly through the Ayala plan. 
t times, for instance, appear images of blood, wounds, bloody confisus, 
d fire, bloodshed, remarks which rarely or never occur in other plans 
ich are frequent in Liberal literature. Also, nationalization and expropn- 
3 ts that only the Liberals had promoted before (for four or five years, 
"For the manifesto, see Ricardo Flores Magón: Vida y Obra Semida Liberio% 
(México, 1923), II, 36-45. 
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most vigorously since September) and which only they and the Zapatistas pro- 
posed out loud in 1911. Likewise the Liberals had argued loudly and explicitly 
for a merging of familial loyalties into a grand revolutionary solidarity, and as- 
suming the argument, the Zapatistas followed them: whereas Madero in his 
plan had appealed only to “compatriots” and “fellow citizens," the Ayalans ap- 
pealed to "our brothers." And pegged firmly into the Plan de Ayala are other 
words that were the political currency of the Mexican opposition but on which 
the Liberals always had a special claim—dictatorship, justice, tyrant, despot, 
chains, slaves, yoke, welfare, fatherland. Finally the plan's motto, "Liberty, Jus- 
tice, and Law,” is a close take on the slogan of the Liberal program of 1906, 
"Reform, Justice, and Law." Since there were no Liberals then agitating among 
the Zapatistas, the source of their semantic and political influence was probably 
their clandestine newspaper, Regeneración, which Zapata and Montafio knew 
and which couriers could deliver from the capital. 

But the notation of its putative intellectual debts does not exhaust the work. 
Despite its Vazquista tones the Ayala plan was no piece of Vazquista propa- 
ganda, as many metropolitan politicians thought at the time. If it was in support 
of Emilio, why was it not so openly—especially at the very moment when the 
Vazquistas needed all the public revolutionary sympathy they could muster? 
Why did "the sons of the State of Morelos" not refer once to Emilio or Fran- 
cisco? Why was their first choice for Supreme Chief the revolutionary then 
Emilio's worst rival, Pascual Orozco? Nor for all its blood and brimstone was 
the plan another Liberal tract. In passages the anarcho-syndicalists must have 
gagged on or laughed at, it recognized “God” as well as “the people" helping 
to initiate the revolution in 1910, indicated only obliquely that an industrial pro- 
letariat even existed, and admitted the right of private propery for pueblos and 
individuals. It was innocent of the idea of a struggle of classes, and reflected sup- 
positions about international affairs that reduced to a hope for approval from 
"the civilized world,” Edwardian Europe and the Taftian United States. Al- 
though from 1910 on the Liberals had broadcast a new slogan perfectly tailored 
for the southern movement, "Land and Liberty," the Ayalans went on with 
their old motto, amending it only to "Reform, Liberty, Justice, and Law." 

The Plan de Ayala was an original, more so than most of the other revolu- 
tionary plans, programs, and manifestoes that have appeared in Mexican his- 
tory. Its most important articles, for instance, six, seven, and eight, on agrarian 
reform, contain almost nothing borrowed from previous plans, although there 
was much to borrow. The special disposition in Article 8 on behalf of widows 
and orphans is also without precedent. So is Article 10, on traitors to the revolu- 
tion. 
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Phe most original and interesting feature of the plan is the sense of history 


it. Most other contemporary plans had few roots in the Mexican past, 
d then only in the immediate past. In the San Luis plan, for instance, there 
€ late mention in passing of the anti reelectionist provisions in Don Porfirio's 
onary Plans of La Noria (1871) and Tuxtepec (1876). But in the Ayala 
n a major carly charge against Madero is his “profound disrespect for... 
t immortal Code of '57, written with the revolutionary blood of Ayutla.” And 
«propriate the planters’ property the "norm and example" are the laws "put 
force by the immortal Juárez on ecclesiastical properties, which punished 
lespots and conservatives who in every time have tried to impose on 
ignominious yoke of oppression and backwardness.” Nowhere in the 
| 13 there a reference to “peace” or "progress" or “democracy,” the goals 
ed in other plans and preeminently the concerns of the citihed men of 
. Instead the aim is “to recover the liberties" of a republican people and, 
ice stated, to bring about “prosperity and well-being,” which was no new 
min Mexico but a utopia first conceived there in the flushest umes of the 
enth century, revived during the cighteenth century by Bourbon reformers, 
sed and publicized by Humboldt, recurring constantly through the dif- 
s to establish independence, and then largely subsumed and re- 
d during the long Porfirian "evolution." Emerging from this oldest of 
can fashions, the Ayala plan had a tremendous and poignant impact on 
who could not imagine their country basically different. Others, for whom 
ry was a drag, it touched not at all. 
he paste-gem fanciness of the plan's rhetoric was no doubt Montafio s. An 
id village schoolteacher, having learned and now teaching from textbooks 
d by Porfirio Diaz's educational system, Montaño lived a raggedly pain. 
present and glorified what he believed a happier past. Ironically the glorifica- 
as easier because of the official ideology. This was to depict Díaz as one 
* hero in an honored republican succession, to legitimize his role in Mexican 
ry. First came Hidalgo, then Morelos, then Juárez, then the most hero. re- 
an, Juárez's mighty general and proper heir, Don Porfirio! Presumably the 
in this line, which seemed to progress in the manner of the later Hagsbwrgs. 
Diaz's Vice President, the notoriously corrupt Ramón Corral. For country 
like Montaño, the contrast was too cutting. The more outragees 
científicos became, the grander the traditional heroes looked, expe: willy 
r. On Villa de Ayala's centennial committee Montaño could. sharpen he 
f n with the old champions and his fury with the new cn reprewmen 
favorite text was Manuel Payno's Compendio de la hitma de Wéewe (nh 
ico, 1880). 
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Zapata also looked back to the leaders of the past for precedents and inspira- 
tion. His primary-school teacher in Anenecuilco had been a veteran of the War 
against the French Intervention, and Zapata remembered well his classes in 
history.? Two of his uncles had fought against the French with the Republican 
loyalists at Puebla, and he grew up listening to their tales. He himself often 
referred in conversation to Hidalgo, Morelos, and Juarez. Chief of his village 
and by necessity a student of its history in the sources, the land titles, Zapata 
knew in detail how and why it had struggled. For him as for Montaño the Plan 
de Ayala was one more declaration in defense of the pueblos and the people, 
which they could hardly tell apart. 

The following translation I made from the version of the plan published in the 
Diario del Hogar, December 15, 1911. This was the first version widely known 
in Mexico City. There are others, among them the official Zapatista version pub- 
lished in Magaña: op. cit., II, 83-7. The differences are minor rewordings, omis- 
sions, and grammatical and other corrections. Of the last, the most noteworthy 
is the legal refinement of Article 12, which as it originally stood violated consti- 
tutional procedure— Congress, not the President, properly having the authority 
at first assigned to him.? To give a faithful translation I tried not to clarify what 
was obscure, nor unravel what was tangled, nor tighten what was loose. In some 
places, where Spanish syntax swings on but English breaks down, I had to insert. 
words in brackets to keep an obvious meaning obvious. I also changed punctu- 
ation here and there for the same reason. Highfalutin words I tried to find equiv- 
alents for, rather than deflate them, because I thought they conveyed the rural 
writer's indignation better. After all, it is his show. 


Liberating Plan of the sons of the State of Morelos, affiliated with the 
Insurgent Army which defends the fulfillment of the Plan of San Luis, with 
the reforms which it has believed proper to add in benefit of the Mexican 
Fatherland. 

We who undersign, constituted in a revolutionary junta to sustain and 
carry out the promises which the revolution of November 20, 1910, just 
past, made to the country, declare solemnly before the face of the civilized 
world which judges us and before the nation to which we belong and which 
we call [sic, llamamos, misprint for amamos, love], propositions which we 
have formulated to end the tyranny which oppresses us and redeem the 
fatherland from the dictatorships which are imposed on us, which [proposi- 
tions] are determined in the following plan: 

1. Taking into consideration that the Mexican people led by Don Francisco * 
I. Madero went to shed their blood to reconquer liberties and recover their 


2 Palacios: Zapata, p. 18, and Paez in El Sol de Puebla, April 2, 1951. 
3 This and the official version are both in González Ramirez: Planes, pp. 73-83. 
A handwritten copy of the plan, dated November 28, 1911, is in AZ, 28: 14. 
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phts which had been trampled on, and not for a man to take possesmon of 
wer, violating the sacred principles which he took an oath to defend under 
slogan "Effective Suffrage and No Reclecuon," outraging thes the faith, 
cause, the justice, and the liberties of the people: taking into consideration 
hat that man to whom we refer is Don Francisco 1. Madero, the same who 
ed the above<ited revolution, who imposed his will and influence as 
ning norm on the Provisional Government of the ex President of the 
public Attorney Francisco L. de Barra [sic], causing with this deed re 
peated sheddings of blood and muluplicate misfortunes for the fatherland in 
wanner deceitful and ridiculous, having no intentions other than satisfying 
personal ambitions, his boundless instincts as a tyrant, and his profound 
espect for the fulfillment of the preexisting laws emanating from the im- 
tal code of "57, written with the revolutionary blood of Ayutla; 
"Taking into account that the socalled Chief of the Liberating Revolution 
f Mexico, Don Francisco I. Madero, through lack of integrity and the high. 
weakness, did not carry to a happy end the revolution which gloriously he 
niti with the help of God and the people, since he left standing most of 
overning powers and corrupted elements of oppression of the dicta- 
Í government of Porfirio Díaz, which are not nor can in any way be the 
| of National Sovereignty, and which, for being most bitter 
ries " ours and of the principles which even now we defend, are pro- 
ing the discomfort of the country and opening new wounds in the bosom 
e fatherland, to give it its own blood to drink; taking also into account 
t the aforementioned Sr. Francisco I. Madero, present President of the 
ablic, tries to avoid the fulfillment of the promises which he made to the 
| in the Plan of San Luis Potosí, being | sic, siendo, misprint for crñ 
et the above-cited promises to the agreements of Ciudad 
m by means of false promises and numerous intrigues against the 
o e alo, pursuing, jailing, or killing revolutionary elements who 
] him to occupy the high post of President of the Republic; 
ing into consideration that the so-often repeated Francisco |. Madero 
ric J with the brute force of bayonets to shut up and to drown in blood 
| who ask, solicit, or demand from him the fulfillment of the prom 
the revolution, calling them bandits and rebels, condemning them 
r of extermination without conceding or granting a single one of the 
ntees which reason, justice, and the law prescribe; taking equally inte 
eration that the President of the Republic Francisco l. Madero has 
e of Effective Suffrage a bloody trick on the people, already against the 
| of the same people imposing Attorney José M. Pino Suárez in the Vice 
esad m of the Republic, or [umposing as] Governors of the States | mes | 
vated by him, hke the socalled General Ambrewso Figueras, scourge 
id tyrant of the people of Morelos, or entering into scandalisus truperankon 
yr tad party, feudal landlords, and oppressive bewses comme of 
re n proclaimed by him, so as to forge new chains amd Milow» the 
va a new dictatorship more shameful and more terrible theo that of 
o Diaz, for it has been clear and patent that he has outrages! the wes 
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ereignty of the States, trampling on the laws without any respect for lives or 
interests, as has happened in the State of Morelos, and others, leading them to 
the most horrendous anarchy which contemporary history registers. 

For these considerations we declare the aforementioned Francisco I. 
Madero inept at realizing the promises of the revolution of which he was the 
author, because he has betrayed the principles with which he tricked the will 
of the people and was able to get into power: incapable of governing, because 
he has no respect for the law and justice of the pueblos, and a traitor to the 
fatherland, because he is humiliating in blood and fire Mexicans who want 
liberties, so as to please the científicos, landlords, and bosses who enslave 
us, and from today on we begin to continue the revolution begun by him, 
until we achieve the overthrow of the dictatorial powers which exist. 

2. Recognition is withdrawn from Sr. Francisco I. Madero as Chief of the 
Revolution and as President of the Republic, for the reasons which before were 
expressed, it being attempted to overthrow this official. 

3. Recognized as Chief of the Liberating Revolution is the illustrious Gen- 
eral Pascual Orozco, the second of the Leader Don Francisco I. Madero, and 
in case he does not accept this delicate post, recognition as Chief of the Revo- 
lution will go to General Don Emiliano Zapata. 

4. The Revolutionary Junta of the State of Morelos manifests to the Nation 
under formal oath: that it makes its own the plan of San Luis Potosí, with 
the additions which are expressed below in benefit of the oppressed pueblos, 
and it will make itself the defender of the principles it defends until victory 
or death. 

5. The Revolutionary Junta of the State of Morelos will admit no trans- 
actions or compromises until it achieves the overthrow of the dictatorial 
elements of Porfirio Díaz and Francisco I. Madero, for the nation is tired of 
false men and traitors who make promises like liberators and who on arriv- 
ing in power forget them and constitute themselves as tyrants. 

6. Asan additional part of the plan we invoke, we give notice: that [regard- 
ing] the fields, timber, and water which the landlords, científicos, or bosses 
have usurped, the pueblos or citizens, who have the titles corresponding to 
those properties will immediately enter into possession of that real estate of 
which they have been despoiled by the bad faith of our oppressors, maintain- 
ing at any cost with arms in hand the mentioned possession; and the usurpers 
who consider themselves with a right to them [those properties] will deduce 
it before the special tribunals which will be established on the triumph of 
the revolution. 

7. In virtue of the fact that the immense majority of Mexican pueblos and 
citizens are owners of no more than the land they walk on, suffering the 
horrors of poverty without being able to improve their social condition in 
any way or to dedicate themselves to Industry or Agriculture, because lands, 
timber, and water are monopolized in a few hands, for this cause there will 
be expropriated the third part of those monopolies from the powerful propri- 
etors of them, with prior indemnization, in order that the pueblos and citi- 
zens of Mexico may obtain ejidos, colonies, and foundations for pueblos, or 
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C sowing or laboring, and the Mewicans! lack of prosperity and well 
ay improve in all and for all. 
el rding | The landlords, científicos, or bosses who oppose the present 
es or indirectly, their goods wall be nationalized and the two third 
which [otherwise would] belong to them will go tor indemnizations 
ir, pensions for widows and orphans of the victims who succumb in 
struggle for the present plan 
Tn order to execute the procedures regarding the properties aforemen 
, the laws of disamortization and nationalization will be apphed as 
fit, for serving us as norm and example can be those laws put in force 
t immortal Juárez on ecclesiastical properties, which punished the des- 
and conservatives who in every time have tried to impose on us the 
nious yoke of oppression and backwardness. 
The insurgent military chiefs of the Republic who rose up with arms in 
Jat the voice of Don Francisco L. Madero to detend the plan of San Luis 
V, and who oppose with armed force the present plan, will be judged 
Drs to the cause which they defended and to the fatherland, since at pres- 
nany of them, to humor the tyrants, for a fistful of coins, or for bribes 
connivance, are shedding the blood of their brothers who claim the ful 
it of the promises which Don Francisco 1. Madero made to the nation 
"The expenses of war will be taken in conformity with Article 11 of the 
of San Luis Potosi, and all procedures employed in the revolution we 
je will be in conformity with the same instructions which the said 
Once triumphant the revolution which we carry into the path of 
p, 2 Junta of the principal revolutionary chiefs (rom the different States 
ame or designate an interim President of the Republic, who will con 
s for the organization of the federal powers. 
Th prima revolutionary chiefs of each State will designate in Junta 
Governor of the State to which they belong, and this appointed off 
ll convoke elections for the due organization of the public powers, the 
ng to avoid compulsory appointments which work the misfortune 
, like the so-well-known appointment of Ambrosio Figueroa in 
id ^ ak and others who drive us to the precipice of bloody con 
istaincd by the caprice of the dictator Madero and the circle of cien 
id landlords who have influenced him. 
esident Madero and other dictatorial elements of the present and 
oa ne want to avoid the immense misfortunes which afier the 
“and [if they] possess true sentiments of love for it, let them make 
late renunciation of the posts they occupy and with that they will wah 
ün staunch the grave wounds which they have opened 10 the basom 
er , since, if they do nat do so, on their heads will fall the bcd 
of our brothers. 
pta that the cunning and bad faith of one ean. te Aed 
lin a scandalous manner, because he is incapable if ¡arce 
| his system of government ts choking the fatherland! aed tram 
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pling with the brute force of bayonets on our institutions; and thus, as we 
raised up our weapons to elevate him to power, we again raise them u 
against him for defaulting on his promises to the Mexican people and : 
having betrayed the revolution initiated by him, we are not personalists, we 
are partisans of principles and not of men! 

Mexican People, support this plan with arms in hand and you will make 
the prosperity and well-being of the fatherland. 


Ayala, November 25, 1911 Liberty, Justice, and Law 
Signed, General in Chief Emiliano Zapata; Generals Eufemio Zapata, Fran- 
cisco Mendoza, Jesús Morales, Jesús Navarro, Otilio E. Montaño, José Trini- 
dad Ruiz, Próculo Capistrán; Colonels Felipe Vaquero, Cesáreo Burgos, 
Quintín González, Pedro Salazar, Simón Rojas, Emigdio Marmolejo, José 
Campos, Pioquinto Galis, Felipe Tijera, Rafael Sánchez, José Pérez, Santiago 
Aguilar, Margarito Martínez, Feliciano Domínguez, Manuel Vergara, Cru: Z 
Salazar, Lauro Sánchez, Amador Salazar, Lorenzo Vázquez, Catarino Per- 
domo, Jesús Sánchez, Domingo Romero, Zacarías Torres, Bonifacio García, 
Daniel Andrade, Ponciano Domínguez, Jesús Capistrán; Captains Danie 
Mantilla, José M. Carrillo, Francisco Alarcón, Severiano Gutiérrez; and more 
signatures follow. [This] is a true copy taken from the original. Camp in the 
Mountains of Puebla, December 11, 1911. Signed, General in Chief Emiliano 
Zapata. 
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The Agrarian Law 


LAPATISTAS BASIC LAW OF AGRARIAN REFORM was as original as their Plan de 
i. In the specific limits on individual agricultural holdings, in the provisions 
ct expropriauon of all land beyond those limits and not in the hands of 
'rs, in the definition of village land as perpetually inalienable, in the pro- 
a of 1 Smp syndicates and companies, in the assertion of confiscatory 
ns over ` 'enemy" property, in the establishment of special agrarian courts 
i| agencies of irrigation, rural credit, and agricultural education and 
h, in the enormous power assigned to the secretary of agriculture, and in 
rt not to state but to municipal authorities for local execution, the Zapa- 
' departed radically from precedent revolutionary projects, bills, and 
. Most clearly it owed little to Carranza's decree of January 6, 1915.! Of the 
ly several coauthors of the law, no doubt the most important was Palafox. 
; treasiation that follows is mine.? Again, I have altered the syntax and 
d words in brackets only to keep plain in English what is plain in Span 
As elsewhere, | have transposed hectares into acres, a measure more familiar 


s of English. 


Uniteo Mexican STATES 
Executive Council of the Republic 
AGRARIAN LAW 
re Councat, in use of the faculties invested in it, makes kien 


nts of the Mexican Republic 

r contrary claims, «ee Antonio Diaz Soto y Gama “La Ley Agraria ded. Vil 
, October 26, 1950, and Gómez: “La Referma Agraria,” p 9^7 

e original et i available i Reyes Ho op- cit, pp 124-14. There i à qum 
1 October 28, 1915, in AZ, 23% $: 3 
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Considering that in the Plan de Ayala are condensed the longings of the 
people risen in arms, especially in regard to agrarian recoveries, the intimate 
reason and supreme goal of the Revolution, therefore it is of necessary urgency 
to regulate duly the principles confirmed in said Plan in such a form that they 
can forthwith be carried into practice as general laws of immediate applica- 
tion. 

Considering that the people have shown in various ways their wish to 
destroy at the roots and forever the unjust monopoly of land in order to realiz 
a social state which guarantees fully the natural right which every man has to 
an extension of land necessary for his own subsistence and that of his family, 
it is a duty of the Revolutionary Authorities to respect that popular wish, ex- 
pediting all those laws which, like the present, satisfy fully those legitimate 
aspirations of the people. 

Considering that not a few authorities, far from fulfilling the sacred 
duty of doing revolutionary work, which the exercise of any and every public 
responsibility imposes in the present times, giving thereby proofs of not bein 
identified with the Revolution, refuse to second the steps taken to obtain the 
economic and social emancipation of the people, making common cause with 
the reactionaries, landlords, and other exploiters of the working classes, there 
fore it becomes necessary, to define attitudes, that the Government declare 
definitively that it will consider disaffected from the cause and will hold re- 
sponsible all those authorities who, forgetting their character as organs of the 
Revolution, do not assist effectively in the triumph of the Revolution’s ideals. 

For the preceding considerations, and taking into account that the Execu- 
tive Council is the supreme authority of the Revolution, since the Sovereign 
Revolutionary Convention is not at present in session, [the Council] decrees: 


ARTICLE 1. To communities and to individuals the fields, timber, and 
water of which they were despoiled are [hereby] restored, it being sufficient 
that they possess legal titles dated before the year 1856, in order that they enter 
immediately into possession of their properties. 

ARTICLE 2. Individuals or groups who believe themselves entitled to the 
recovered properties of which the previous article speaks will have to adduce 
[the title] before commissions designated by the Department of Agriculture, 
within the year following the date of recovery, and subject to respective regu- 
lation. 

ARTICLE 3. The Nation recognizes the traditional and historic right 
which the pueblos, ranchos, and communities of the Republic have of pos- 
sessing and administering their fields of communal distribution [común 
repartimiento] and communal use [ejidos] in the form which they judge 
proper. 

ARTICLE 4. The Nation recognizes the unquestionable right which be: 
longs to every Mexican of possessing and cultivating an extension of land, the 
products of which permit him to cover his needs and those of his family; 
consequently and in order to create small property, there will be expropriated, 
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n of public utility and by means of the corresponding indemnization, 
Il the lands of the country, with the sole exception of the fields belonging to 
rancherías, and communities, and those farms which, because they 
o not exceed the maximum which this law fixes, must remain in the power 
A yi uni: present proprietors. 

Anticia 5. Proprictors who are not enemies of the Revolution will keep 
- inexpropriable terrain portions which do not exceed the area which, as a 

naximum, the following table fixes: 


QUALITY OF LAND Water ÑORLAGE 

Prime Irrigated 247.1 

Prime Seasonal 345.9 

Secondary Irrigated 296.5 

Secondary Seasonal 445.8 

Prime Irrigated 296.5 

Prime Seasonal 535-4 

Poor Irrigated 345.9 

Poor Seasonal 494.2 

Prime Irrigated 345.9 

Prime Seasonal 445.8 

Poor Irrigated 445.8 

Poor Seasonal 543-6 

| fields of pasture 1,235.5 
or fields of pasture 2471.0 
th fields of rubber shrub 7413 
or fields of rubber shrub 1,235.5 
n fields 741.3 


d field in the North of the Republic—Coahuila, Chihuahua, 
rango, the North of Zacatecas and the North of San Luis Potosí  3,706.5 
aticte 6. Declared as national property are the rural properties of 
ss of the Revolution. Enemies of the Revolution are, for the effects 
present Law: 
at ener who under the regime of Porfirio Diaz formed part of the 
) of politicians and financiers which public opinion designated with the 
e of "Científico Party." 
ge and other officials of the States who dunng the adminis 
; of Porfirio Diaz and Victoriano Huerta acquired properties by 
| or immoral means, taking unfair advantage of their oficial pos 
i "- violence or sacking the public treasury. 
| , public employees, and businessmen who, without having 
1 to the "Científico Party," made fortunes, having recourse w crum 
or [operating] under the protection of concessions. note 


i coly to the cour. 
authors and accomplices of the coup of the Ciudadela | which 


v Madero in February 1913]. 
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e. Individuals who in the administration of Victoriano Huerta served 
in public posts of political character. 
f. High members of the Clergy who helped to sustain the usurper Huerta, 
by financial means or by propaganda among the faithful; and 
g. Those who directly or indirectly helped the dictatorial governments of 
Diaz, Huerta, and other governments hostile to the Revolution in their 
struggle against the same. 
Included in this clause are all those who provided said governments 
funds or subsidies for war, supported or subventioned newspapers to com- 
bat the Revolution, attacked or denounced the supporters of the same, 
carried on divisive activity among revolutionary elements, or in any other 
manner entered into complicity with the governments who fought against 
the revolutionary cause. 
ARTICLE 7. Fields which exceed the extension mentioned in Article 5 
will be expropriated by reason of public utility, through due indemnization, 
calculated according to the fiscal census of 1914, and in the time and form 
which regulation designates. 
ARTICLE 8. The Department of Agriculture and Colonization will 
name commissions which, in the various States of the Republic and on the 
basis of the information in the case, will judge who are the persons who, 
according to Article 6, must be considered as enemies of the Revolution 
and subject therefore to the penalty of confiscation in reference, which will 
be applied immediately. 
ARTICLE 9. Decisions delivered by the commissions mentioned remain 
subject to the definitive ruling delivered by special Land Tribunals which, 
in conformity with the disposition of Article 6 of the Plan de Ayala, must be 
instituted, and whose organization will be a matter for another law. 
ARTICLE 10. The total area of lands which are obtained in virtue of the 
confiscation decreed against the enemies of the revolutionary cause, and in 
virtue of the expropriation which must be made of the fractions of farms 
which exceed the maximum fixed in Article 5, will be divided in lots which. 
will be distributed among Mexicans who solicit them, preference being 
given in every case to country people. Each lot will have an extension such 
that it permits the satisfaction of a family's needs. 
ARTICLE 11. To those presently sharecroppers or renters of small farms, 
these [farms] will be adjudicated as property, with absolute preference [to 
the present sharecroppers and renters] over any other solicitant, so long as 
those properties do not exceed the extension which each lot has to have in 
conformity with the disposition of the previous article. 
ARTICLE 12. In order to fix the area which the said lots must have, the 
Department of Agriculture and Colonization will name technical commis- 
sions composed of engineers, who will locate and duly survey said lots, 
respecting in every case the fields belonging to the pueblos and those which 
are exempt from expropriation according to Article s. 
ARTICLE 13. To carry out their works of survey and subdivision, the 
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said commissions will decide on the claims which are made before them by 
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ll propretors who consider themselves despailed by virtuc ot. uris 
0, by abuses or complicity of political bosses, or by seizures, or by 
irpations committed by great landlords. 

The decisions which are thereby delivered will be reviewer! by the special 
| Tribunals, which Article 9 mentions 

Agree ry The farms which the Government cedes to communities 
dividuals are not alienable, nor can they be mortgaged in any form, all 
s which tend to go against this disposition. being null 

Mica 15. The rights of property to fields subdivided and ceded by 
'Thment to farmers can be transmitted only by legitimate inherit 


meta 16. In order that the execution of this law be as rapid and 
e as possible, there 1s conceded to the Department of Agriculture 
onization the exclusive power to inculcate the agrarian principles 
med in the same, and to hear and resolve in all affairs of the [agrarian | 
h, without this disposition involving an attack on the sovereignty of 
les, since the point is only the speedy realization ot the ideals of the 
tion in regard to the improvement of the disinherited farmers of the 


€ 
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aticve 17. The foundation, administration, and inspection of agri 
| colonies, whatever be the nature of these, as well as the recruitment 
, is of the exclusive competence of the Department of Agricul 
n ii Calonigañon. 

mice 18. The Department of Agriculture and Colonization will 
an [office of] technical inspection to execute works which will be 
t “National Service of Irrigation and Construction, which will 
| on the said Department. 

Le t9. Stands of timber are declared national property, and their 
ii be made by the Department of Agriculture in the form in 

: Department] regulates it, and they will be exploited. by the 
Tr whose jurisdiction. they belong, employing for that the com 
T. Department of Agriculture and Colonization is au 
d to establish a Mexican agricultural bank in accord with the special 
m which the said Department will make. 

tere 21. It is of the exclusive competence of the Department of 
culture and Colonization to administer the banking institution of whwh 
vious article speaks, in accord with the administrative bases which 
| ipt establishes. 

&22. For the purposes of Arucle 20, the Department of Agricul 
Solonization is authorized to confiscate or natromalize urbun mp 
c material works of national or expropriated property, w works of 
ime. including furniture, machinery, and all the obar | hm 
] contain, so long as they belong to enemies al the Revelorem 
piece 23. Declared vord are all concesmoos. (urmnhod m ominais 
d by the Department of Public Works and related to (he bran ed 
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Agriculture, or [those celebrated] by this [Department of Agriculture] in 
the time it existed up to December 31, 1914, it remaining to the judgment 
of the Department of Agriculture and Colonization to revalidate those [con 
tracts] which it judges beneficial for the people and the Government, after 
scrupulous and conscientious review. 

ARTICLE 24. The Department of Agriculture and Colonization is au- 
thorized to establish in the Republic regional agricultural [and] forestry 
schools and experimental stations. 


ARTICLE 25. Persons to whom are adjudicated lots in virtue of the dis- 


tribution of lands, to which Articles 10, 11, and 12 of the present law refer, 
remain subject to the obligations and prohibitions which the following 
article confirms. 

ArrticLE 26. The proprietor of a lot is obliged to cultivate it duly, and 
if for two consecutive years he abandons this cultivation without justified 
cause, he will be deprived of his lot, which will go to he who solicits it. 

ARTICLE 27. Twenty per cent of the income from the nationalized 
properties of which Article 22 speaks will be destined for the payment of 
indemnizations of expropriated properties, taking as a base the fiscal census 
of the year 1914. 

ARTICLE 28. Proprietors of two or more lots will be able to unite to 
form Cooperative Societies with the object of exploiting their properties or 
selling the produce from these in common, but without those associations 
being able to take the form of joint-stock companies or be constituted among 
persons who are not directly or exclusively dedicated to the cultivation of 
the lots. Societies which are formed in violation of the disposition of this 
article will be totally null in law, and there will be popular action to de- 
nounce them. 

ARTICLE 29. The Federal Government will expedite laws which regu- 
late the constitution and functioning of the cooperative societies in refer- 
ence. 

ARTICLE 30. The Department of Agriculture and Colonization will ex- 
pedite all regulations which may be necessary for the due application and 
execution of the present law. 

ARTICLE 31. The fiscal value presently assigned to property does not 
prejudice at all future evaluations which the national treasury will have a 
right to make as a basis for taxes which in the future may weigh on the 
property. 

ARTICLE 32. Declared national property are all waters utilizable and 
utilized for whatever use, even those which were considered as in the juris- 
diction. of the States, without there being reason for indemnization of any 
kind. 

ARTICLE 33. In every use of waters preference will always be given to 
the demands of agriculture, and only when these are satisfied will the waters 
be used for power and other uses. 

ARTICLE 34. It is of the exclusive competence of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Colonization to expedite regulations on the use of waters. 
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Aatices 35. In conformity with the decree of October 1, 1914, all com 
y relative to the alienation of goods belonging to enemies of the Revola 
re declared of complete nullity. 


ng Articles— 


All Municipal Authorities ot the Republic are obliged to carry 
Ut and have carried out, without loss of ume and without any excuse or 
ext, the dispositions of the present Law, n being their duty to put 
blos and individuals immediately in possession of the lands an other 
erties which, in conformity with the same Law, correspond to them, 
out prejudice to the fact that in their own ume the Agranan Commis 
i which the Department of Agriculture and Colonization will designate 
| make the rectifications which may arise, in the knowledge that said 
ies who are remiss or negligent in the fulfillment of their duty will 
ed enemies of the Revolution and severely castigated 
ond: It is declared that the present Law forms part of the funda 
| [laws] of the Republic, its observance therefore being general and all 
ose constitutive or secondary laws which in any way are opposed to it being 


d in the hall of pleadings and proceedings ot the Municipal Build 
, On the twenty-second day of the month of October of nineteen hundred 


, we order that it be published, circulated, and be given its due 


Reform, Liserty, Justice, ano Law 


Cuernavaca, October 26, 1915 


of Agriculture and Colonization 


ry of Public Education and Fine Arts 

pi y Compe 

y of the Treasury and Public Credit 
his] Amezcua 

f Clerk in charge of the Department of War 
el Mendoza L. Schwertfegert [sic] 

y of Labor and Justice 


! Mexican States 
uve Council 


rFIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


i NOTE is not a list of all the materials used to prepare the history of the 
ion in Morelos from 1910 to 1920. Most are already listed in the bibliog- 

hy of my dissertation, on file in the Harvard University Archives. Some of 
ose and other new materials are also cited in the footnotes of this volume. Con- 
ient and reliable bibliographies of studies of the general revolution in Mexico, 
| 1910 to 1940, are Luis González y González ct al.: Fuentes de la historia 
de México: Libros y folletos, 3 vols. (México, 1961-2), and 
berto Ramos: Bibliografía de la Revolución Mexicana, 3 vols. (and edn., 
Ico, 1958-9). An essential instrument of research on the revolution is the 
ion of notes on articles in newspapers and journals that Stanley R. Ross 
] and organized at the Colegio de México. These he is now publishing as 
es de la historia contemporánea de México: Periódicos y revistas, already 
e volume (México, 1965), shortly in a second, and hopefully in a third. 
te is only a brief description of the records and writings particularly 
tant in my work, an indication of other records probably related but not 
ble to me, and a quick comment on Zapatista literature outside Mexico. 
rectory of materials cited in footnotes follows this general discusmon of 


es.) 
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PRIMARY SOURCES 


vo 


Because the Zapatistas were the main revoluuomeancs m Morcha, the boe 
* for the study of the revolution there 15 the Archivo de Zapata. This w 
: in thirty-onc cardboard boxes, new in file cabinets wt the Aves 
t National University in Mexico City It consists ot throe difleseen humeda 
ial. Boxes 1 through 22 and Box 24 conunn alme ewcdluuivwly recorde 
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from the interim presidency of Francisco León de la Barra—telegrams of con- 
gratulations, political and private correspondence, and military and police 
orders. Boxes 23 and 31 contain mostly the same kind of material, with some 
scattered records of the Revolutionary Convention of 1914-16 (newspapers 
and transcripts of debate mainly) and some Zapatista records. Box 25 contains 
scattered Convention records and Zapatista material. Box 26 is almost ex- 
clusively material from the Convention. Four boxes, 27 through 30, contain 
almost exclusively Zapatista records—handwritten and typed letters to and 
from headquarters, minutes of trials, originals and copies of appointments, 
commissions, decrees, manifestoes, proclamations, circulars, reports, and mili- 
tary dispositions, from mid-July 1911 through December 1920. The documen- 
tation is richest for research on the summer of 1911, more or less satisfactory 
from the summer of 1914 through the fall of 1919, and most frustrating from 
the fall of 1911 through the spring of 1914 and through 1920. The docu- 
ments are in good condition. There is no obvious order to their arrangement, 
but there is a separate index. 

The collection has had a difficult history of its own. In 1920 the two largest 
caches of Zapatista papers were in Mexico City, where federal and national 
officers had brought them after finding them on campaigns in the south, and 
in Tochimilco, at the Zapatista headquarters. After the Zapatistas made their 
deal with Obregón in 1920, Gildardo Magaña kept the Tochimilco archive as 
a personal possession. Later he collected other relevant records. Among these 
was the de la Barra archive, not purchased but simply claimed from a room 
of scrap. In the 1930's, intent on writing a serious history of Zapatismo and 
the agrarian movement, Magaña asked his paisano, President Cárdenas, if he 
could remove some pertinent papers from national archives for use in his 
work, and the President granted his wish. When Magaña died in 1939, the 
government's papers remained among his own. The collection then passed 
into the hands of his younger brother, Octavio. Through the 1950's, appar- 
ently to raise money for a political venture and to provide for an early retire- 
ment to his books and extensive correspondence, Octavio tried to sell the 
archive. When he found no buyer in Mexico or the United States, he put 
what he considered the most sensational documents on microfilm and tried to 
sell the copies. In 1962 he turned over a large part of the original collection to 
the National University. He has said that he still has as much at home as he 
gave away, but he would not show it to me. Thus the Archivo de Zapata has 
emerged bigger than it started, but still incomplete, like the movement whose 
record it is. 

The Archivo de Amezuca is a valuable supplementary source. It is a col- 
lection excellently preserved and organized in the Centro de Estudios de 
Historia de México, a section of the Cultural Department of the Condumex 
Company, Mexico. City. It consists of several binders holding the originals 
and copies, and contains pertinent material dating from February 1911 to 
May 1920. Of special interest are the service records of Zapatista officers and - 
troops, which give the dates and places of their enlistments, their ages, marital | 
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i$, actions in combat, promotions, and discharges. These are no exactly 
-— 
ble, but they are nevertheless useful. Here too it is casiest to learn abest 
Ir, hardest about 1912. Most welcome was the material for 1913, for which 
pare more letters, orders, and circulars than for subsequent years 
The National Archives in Washington contain interesting information on 
Zapatistas and sometimes on Morelos. This is almost all in Record Group 
the State Department Papers on the Internal Affairs of Mexico, and there 
ly in file 812.00, on political affairs. A few Gdbits are scattered through 
It files of Group 59, as well as in Groups 43 (Boxes 8, 9, 10, and 12 of the 
agers dispatches), 45 (Box 654 of the W-E-s subject file on Merso), 84 
letters from Mexico City), and 94 (AGO files 2212509-2225544) 
the Zapatistas operated in an area where there were comparatively 
Americans and dollars invested, the U.S. government normally pai-] them 
attention. Its agents discovered and reported details only when the 
Mistas seemed about to combine with a more powerful ally to bring 
na government in Mexico City or to set up a new one, as in 1912, with 
Orozquistas against Madero, or in 1914-15, with the Villistas against 


Ramo de la Revolución Mexicana in the Archivo General de Rela 
Exteriores, Mexico City, is an immense source for studies of various 
from 1910 to 1920. It comprises 259 volumes, to which there 15 
Nperb guide, Berta Ulloa Ortiz: Revolución Mexicana, 1910-1920 (México, 
B. But since Mexican consuls rarely worried about Zapatista agents 
d, there is almost nothing pertinent to Morelos. Only two or three in 
ig Memos turned up in my search. 
unpublished collections were useful for specific periods or prob 
fost helpful for the years before the revolution were the private paper 

Sotelo Inclán. These include scattered records and typed wr photo 
s of records of agrarian conflicts in Morelos, the career ot Fran 
fa, the Zapata family, and Anenecuilco. There is very litle of 
ice in the Leyva papers in the Archivo General de la Nac in Mexico 
L And the pertinent material in the Archivo de Madero, available in the 
taría de la Hacienda, is very sparse and scattered. Mainly it 15 alot the 
of opposition in Morelos in 1909 and 1910. Among the private papers 
fio Palacios is a useful collection of newspaper clippings, Zapata 
lotes, and biographical notes on prominent Zapatistas 

dy of the revolution of 1910-11 the Archivo de All rede Rabies 
juez is a key source. [t is well preserved m the Instituto Nas soval de 
os Históricos de la Revolución Mexicana, in Merwe City. Llonsdresda nd 
is, letters, memos, and reports provide the maternal lor waing Mesh 
of the revolutionary movement Morcha awd the Masheywway thore, 

Zapata and his chiefs, are fully represented 
seords abound of federal police action in Marck» durmg Mabere prem. 

They are mainly in bundles 645. 940, 876, an] 88 of ther Kar de 
in the Archivo General de la Nación Uselul maternal appears a 
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random in at least six other bundles—548, 639, 647, 663, 854, and 925. Rec- 
ords of military action also abound, mainly in sections 177 and 178 of File 
XI/ 481.5, of the Archivo Histórico de Defensa Nacional. Seven other sections 
contain scattered items of interest—126, 158, 159, 179, 217, 218, 219. AL 
though I could not obtain direct access to this collection, the Muro notes I 
used at the Colegio de México were careful copies of dates and places of 
maneuvers, operations, battles, and casualties. 

The García Pimentels' private papers are few but fascinating. No business 
records are among them, except the receipts for protection payments and the 
two long letters recounting attempts at recovery in 1920. The bulk is the report 
on agricultural labor by Joaquín and the memoirs by Luis, Jr. The papers are 
of most value for understanding the planters’ hopes, fears, and positions up 
to mid-1914. They give a distorted impression of the hacendadmt only insofar 
as the Garcia Pimentels were the most refined and determined family in che | 
group. 

The private collection of Marte R. Gómez is an important source for the 
history of Mexican agricultural policies. It is especially important for Morelos 
during 1914-17, because it contains much information about Manuel Palafox, 
who practically ran the state during those years. 

In the private papers of Juan Salazar Pérez there are documents purport- 
ing to prove the innocence of Otilio Montaño. They help clarify the divisions 
among the Zapatistas in 1917. 

The private archive of Octavio Paz (the father of the poet) has material. 
useful mainly for the period from 1917 to 1920, when Paz was a Zapatista 
agent in the United States and received reports and letters from the southern 
headquarters to make propaganda here. I saw only selected documents. 

Important material may appear in six other archives I was not able to use 
One is the archive of Genovevo de la O. Evidence that it once existed comes 
from a reporter who visited Morelos in mid-1913 and mentioned "un mag- 
nífico archivo que de caer en manos de justicia, haría que la pasaran nada bien 
algunos de esos señores [who paid de la O for protection ]." (See “¿Por qué 
existe y cómo se desarrolla el zapatismo en el E. de Morelos?” La Tribuna, 
May 31, 1913.) Evidence that it survived at least until the 1930's comes from 
Porfirio Palacios, who describes it as being a bundle of papers nearly two feet 
thick. He says de la O loaned it to "General Izázaga from Michoacán" (Ma- 
jor Gustavo Izázaga Cárdenas?), who wanted to consult it for a book he was 
writing. Izázaga then died, Palacios says, without having finished the book 
or returned the papers, and now no one knows where they are. Anod 
archive inaccessible to me is that of Francisco Mendoza. Ít is the private prop- 
erty of Valentín López González but currently in the possession of Armando 
de María y Campos, who denied my request to see it. Nor did I see the per- 
sonal papers of the late Antonio Díaz Soto y Gama, which, if he kept them, 
must be a rich and interesting collection. There may also be an Ayaqui ca 
archive, containing correspondence like that which Ayaquica published in 
1937, but I was not able to reach Ayaquica’s sons, who presumably have it. 
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The documents | was not able to consult in the Archivo Histórico de Defensa 
Nacional include service records of military men prominent in campaigns in 
Morelos, many long dead now, officers of the old federal as well as the new 
national army 

If it still exists, the most valuable collection tor further research would 
be that of Palafox. That it once existed. seems clear from the reference of 
¡Gómez (Las comisiones, p. 43), Evidently it contained material on the agrar 
ian reforms Palafox supervised in Morelos and elsewhere, and a personal 
Memoir by Palafox of his Zapatista carcer. But Palafox died in 1959. Report 
‘edly his archive burned, whether before or after his death | could not deter 
mine. Another memoir, reportedly dictated about 1936 to one Rose Lec 
"Martin of Washington or Baltimore, as the basis for a history of the revolu- 
tion, has also escaped me. 


PRINTED MATERIAL. 


Public Records: The published documents of the federal government 
OÍ Mexico are basically irrelevant to the study of revolutionary Morelos, But 
those of the state of Morelos are essential for the years up to mid-1913. Most 
"useful are the official gazettes, El Orden (1885-91), Periódico Oficial del 
Gobierno de Morclos (1883-5, 1891-5), and Semanario Oficial del Gobierno 
de Morelos (1895-1913). They contain prefectural reports on local production 
id trade, clectoral returns, minutes of legislative and executive deliberations, 
mts of laws and decrees, legal notices, and other similar material. The few 
hors’ reports that survive have supplementary data on the state's ad 
istration and economy. | found no published municipal records for the 
evolutionary decade. The pertinent published records of the United States 
e the State Department's annual Foreign Relations and the Senate and 
use hearings already cited in the footnotes of this volume. Though often 
'ildly in error, the witnesses at the hearings also often gave interesting com 
its and new information. 
Newspapers and Journals: After the Zapata archive, the most valuable 
for tracing events in Morelos from 1910 to 1920 are the metropalitan 
Ewspapers of the era. They arc on file in the Hemeroteca Nacional in Mexico 
ty. Most helpful for the years up to 1914 are the Diario del Hogar (closed 
1912) and El País, because they printed the most dirt about the govern 
ht. For just before the Maderista revolution México Nuevo is useful, for 
pafterward and up to 1913, Nueva Era. Stories with a cientíbco slant ap 
ed usually in El Imparcial and The Mexican Herald, until they ¿heel in 
y. Newspapers of the Revolutionary Convention are almost varios, ap 
ing sporadically and full of mistakes. But Constitutional lathes were 
ular, professional products. El Demócrata (fuwmded 10 1,14), E U mpera 
1916), and Excélsior (1917) cach have their political bases, but tagether 
y can give an alert and skeptical reader a rrawwahle empre cf pedina, 
mic, and military drifts. Without them enel the carher pe eespapens, Ue 
tern of collapses, booms, and conflicts in this hescory vem. develop m a 
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dim and shifting light. Other journalistic aids are the series “Para la historia,” 
in La Prensa, September 3, 1931, through February 24, 1934, recounting 
events twenty years previous, and the historical articles that have appeared 
in El Legionario since its foundation in 1951. American and British news- 
papers are understandably useless for learning about revolutionary Morelos. 
The only journal worth searching through is the American monthly, World’s 
Work. 

Archives: The only relevant published archive is that which Amado 
Chaverri Matamoros ran in La Prensa, from September 12 through October 
11, 1935. It is useful mainly for clues to Zapatista attitudes in 1916-17 and to 
intrigues in the movement in 1919. From May 4 to December 16, 1950, 
Octavio Magaña published material from his archive in El Universal as 
"Historia documental de la revolución." But it was largely the reprint of 
passages from others' memoirs or the copy of the originals now in the Na- 
tional University. The documents Ayaquica published in 1937 are probably 
only a selection. Some relevant archival material appears printed in Figueroa 
Uriza's two volumes. 

Memoirs: This is a difficult genre to define, so long as veterans or wit- 
nesses of the revolution give interviews and write down "histories" as well 
as remembrances. But however they cast it, survivors of the great ordeal have 
recounted much important information. The five volumes of Magaña, the 
first two by him personally, the last three posthumous, by Carlos Pérez 
Guerrero, are a prime source. So is Gómez's study of the southern agrarian 
commissions, on which he served. Many episodes would have remained even 
more confused than they still are without the books, articles, and testimonies 
of Joaquín Páez, Alfredo Robles Domínguez, Jesús Romero Flores, Soto y 
Gama, Mrs. King, Mrs. Tweedie, Carlos Reyes Avilés, Juan Andrew Alma- 
zán, Serafín M. Robles, de la O, Pablo González, Palafox, "Pedro Martínez," 
and many others cited throughout the text. The colorful tales Paz père printed 
weekly in El Universal from June 23 to December 29, 1929, are not historical 
but literary efforts, but even they are useful as legends. 


^ 


SECONDARY WORKS 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


There is still no trustworthy dictionary of Mexican biography, revolution- 
ary or general. The first serious attempt is the Diccionario Porráa de Historia, 
Biografía y Geografía (México, 1964), which contains data on some promi- 
nent revolutionaries. But it has very little about Zapatistas, and that often not 
reliable—like the note on Palafox that has him shot by a Zapatista firing squad 
in “1918?” Naranjo's Diccionario includes more Zapatistas but less informa- 
tion, and is often wrong too. Peral’s Diccionario is worse than useless, Arturo 
Langle’s Vocabulario, apodos, seudónimos, sobrenombres y hemerografia 
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Me la revolución (México, 1966) is a reliable but slim volume The “mil bio 
fas en la historia de México," which Jesús Romero Flores published in 
Nacional duting 1946 and 1947, remain the most convenient source of 
eral reliability 
L know of no monographic biographies of any Morelense prominent from 
910 to 1920 except those on Zapata. The first book in Spanish about him 
"Germán List Arzubide's Emiliano Zapata (Jalapa, 1927), and it was not 
a biography or even a book, but, as the author admitted in the subtitle, 
seción, a pamphlet of praise. At least twenty other such pamphlets 
ve appeared since then. They are good panegyrics but of little historical 
. The first serious effort was Baltasar Dromundo's professed Biografía of 
» It really was a book, but no less an exaltation- Heavily dependent on 
Tamernr y of Juan Andrew Almazán and consciously out to raise Zapata 
i heroic heights, Dromundo vented powerful ambitions. He opened with a 
e, handsome portrait of himself and then romanticized the whole south 
struggle. Sull, new and important information seeped into the story, 
remains a useful source for the cautious researcher. Then appeared 
aña's first two volumes (1934-7), the first obviously documented study 
he Zapatista movement and the role of its chief. Magana was modest and 
ted his material conscientiously, but he did not organize it into a co- 
at argument or story. Besides, he got only up to February 1913. Another 
ted version of Zapata's life formed part of Meléndez's first volume 
utionary histories, published in 1936. This was Octavio Paz's final 
k: It too sailed away in rhetoric about carly years, skimming over the 
| from 1915 to 1919. But it too contained new and interesting data, still 
ul, on the Convention and the last guerrillas. In 1943 Sotelo Inclán's study 
: — but it was morc the story of Anenecuilo than of Zapata 
t years passed before another serious effort This was the new com 
edition of Magaña's opus in five volumes (1951-2), Carlos Pérez Guer 
g finished it for publication by the Frente Zapatista. In the last two 
C Pérez Guerrero lost his bearings in the sea ot his material. He strays 
le topic to the next without reason, and ends confusingly in Nieve 
14. Even so this set remains the most helpful published source on Zapata 
he southern movement. In 1952 there appeared Mario Gill's ^ Zapata 
do y sus hijos,” Historia mexicana, IH, 2 (October- December 1952), 
There the most valuable material was about Zapata s child ren, 
a Gil numbered incompletely as seven, all illegitimate. In the revised 
lished in 1960 Gall scarcely changed this material 
in 1959 books on Zapata came fast. They vary in quality. 
m was a weak attempt to prove that imtellectuals, Jacoden ^ wich 
" like Montafio and Soto y Gama, had misled Zapata, a naturally 
Jic populist chief. Mena produced no new material, mn 
e more data on Zapatista relations with parish priests would hase been 
. Barba González's book (1960) told the same ahi heme amd 
readies story; only a few twists on familiar anecdotes were new The 
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most careful and thorough biography yet also appeared in 1960. This was 
Palacios’s. Based on the works of Magaña and Sotelo Inclán, interviews with 
many Zapatista veterans, and the archives of the Frente Zapatista, it con- 
tained much information then new and still helpful. Unlike earlier biog- 
raphers, Palacios believed Zapata great enough not to need literary puffing, 
and the style is refreshingly plain and clear. This study is also the most bal- 
anced, moving fairly through each phase of Zapata’s career. Soto y Gama's 
memoir-biography (1960) was largely a collection of articles he had pub- 
lished in El Universal in the 1950's. Except for a few personal notes, the ma- 
terial was already familiar; so was the unargued conviction that Zapata 
mystically represented “the people,” all of them. Only the passion of the 
writing and the stress on Zapata's intransigence were new. Alberto Morales 
Jiménez's Zapata (México, 1961) was another slice of sweet puff. But Dro- 
mundo's revised Vida (1961) was an impressive tour de force. Independent 
now, prouder of his subject than of himself, Dromundo had produced a new 
book, a generally quiet and convincing story of "simply a man, a bit of hu- 
manity." It was partisan still and had little new material, but it conveyed a 
fine sense of the southern chief's struggle. The latest effort, Reyes H.’s (1963), 
has reproduced some new documents from the Zapata archive, but except 
for them it is derivative. 


PICTORIAL. 


The enormous Casasola collection appears more clearly and conveniently 
in its second edition, cited in the text. The method of identification is still 
annoying, since lists of names often bear no connection with rows of faces; 
but the portraits are treasures of increasing value. The chronological com- 
mentary is also more often correct in the new edition. | 

There are hundreds of photographs in the Archivo de Zapata. Although 
most are of Gildardo Magaña's political campaigns in the 1930's, there are 
some originals dating from the revolutionary decade. 

In Artes de México, XIII, 79/80, and in Manuel Romero de Terreros: 
Antiguas Haciendas de México (México, 1956), there are photographs of 
plantation buildings in Morelos, but they are generally disappointing in their 
failure to show the monumentality of the houses and mills. 

Two motion pictures are relevant. One is a distinguished achievement, 
Elia Kazan's Viva Zapata! (Twentieth Century-Fox, 1952). The screenplay 
is by John Steinbeck. In telescoping the whole revolution into one dramatic 
episode, the movie distorts certain events and characters, some grossly; but it 
quickly and vividly develops a portrayal of Zapata, the villagers, and the 
nature of their relations and movement that I find still subtle, powerful, and 
true. The movie is all the more remarkable in that it makes some facts, like 
Zapata’s marriage, public for the first time. The other movie, Louis Malle’s 
Viva Maria! (United Artists, 1966), is a flashy but sorry product, a parody 
ill informed, rarely funny, and finally stupid. Its only value for the historian 
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mary Morelos is its location, which is Cuautla. At least it is pos 
to see how trains looked fifty-five. years ago, chugging over bridges, 
h fields of tall green cane, and into ambushes. The interior of the 
sion is also right and interesting. 


? ATICAL. 


P erti vent material on Morelos politics 1s scattered through the volumes on 
Vida Politica of La República Restaurada and El Porfiriato, two of the 
ply and shrewdly researched eight volumes directed by Daniel Cosío Vil 
s as the Historia Moderna de México. Snippets about Morelenses in na 
| politics are in Ricardo García Granados's two volumes covering the 
s from 1867 to 1914, José C. Valadés's El Porfirismo, Historia de un régi- 
) El nacimiento (México, 1941) and El crecimiento, 2 vols. (México, 
1 P), are useful analyses. The least hysterical and most generally reliable 
unt of which chiefs after 1910 were in control around the nation, where 
n, 15 that of Jesús Romero Flores in Anales históricos de la revolución 
(and edn., México, 1960), Volume | on the years Del por firismo a la 
conititucionalista, and Volume lI on La constitución de 1917 y los 
eros gobiernos revolucionarios. For a political history of Morelos up to the 
ly 1930's, Diez's 223-page introduction to his Bibliografía 1s sull the best. 


AL AND ECONOMIC. 


in the most useful volumes for reference and interpretation are Cosio 
s La Vida Social and La Vida Económica of the República Restau- 
d the Porfiriato. Relevant information is also in Silva Herzog's four 
es of epoca pamphlets and his tome on agrarismo. A parusan but 
| account appears in the fifth of five volumes by Andrés Molina 
: Esbozo de la historia de los primeros diez años de la revolución 

de e México de 1910 a 1920 (and edn., México, 1936) 
7 y on Morelos the often cited "er of Holt Buttner 1s a valuable 
c for ~~ dia though short on analysis. Mazari's vague and rambling 
" remains an important introduction to the history of conflicts be 
tations and villages and the growth of towns in Morelos. Redfield s 
f Tepoztlán and Lewis's restudy arc funds of helptul imtormation, the 

in depending on them is that Tepoztlán is not typical of Morelos, and 
holars sometimes took as facts the mistakes their interviewees told them 
ng comments on earlier plantations in Morclos are in Fernando San 
Ment study. And Sotelo Inclán's little book still stands as a ride af 
and an act of valor. It and Gregorio López y Fuertess scel reveal 

ut rural life in Morelos in 1910 than all the other volumes teqgesher 


the published writings of non-Mexzans alent the revolute T 


"e f only seven directly about Morelos The first was Cares’) amele i 
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World's Work (April 1919). Although Gates misconstrued much, he also 
perceived and reported much that others missed. Both for this and for 
revelation of his interference in Zapatista policy, the article is useful. The next 
effort was The Crimson Jester, H. H. Dunn's 1934 potboiler. This is a ba 
joke. Here the reader may learn that Zapata impaled prisoners on magu 
plants, married twenty-six different women, etc. Although Dunn claimed 
have accompanied Zapata on campaigns and to have witnessed the atrocities 
he presents, there is no record except his own that he ever had any con 
tion with the revolution in Morleos. He had been a correspondent in Mexi 
City for the International News Service and the National News Association 
but was thrown out of the country in late 1912. An example of the accu 
of his reporting is his description of Jesús Flores Magón, the minister of t 
interior who deported him, as “a Caribbean Negro." (See his lament in t 
Senate’s Revolutions in Mexico, pp. 714-16.) The Jester appeared in a trans: 
lation by Emmanuel Rinon as Zapata, L' Attila du Mexique (Paris, 1934). 
Crawford's 1940 thesis on "The Suriano Rebellion" is remarkable for 
being the first scholarly American attention specifically to the Zapatistas. | 
strengths are a comprehensive sense of the topic, not merely the causes but 
the whole process of the southern movement, and an objective procedure in 
framing questions and answers. Its weaknesses are its sources, which are few 
and shallow. 
The latest book in English is Edgcumb Pinchon's Zapata the Unconquer- 
able (New York, 1941). Although Pinchon pretended to write no more tha 
a historical novel, he spent a year researching in Mexico. And basing his wo 
on Paz's monograph, Magafia’s first two volumes, Reyes Avilés's Carton 
Mrs. King's memoir, and interviews with Serafín Robles and Soto y Gam: 
he produced a good popular biography. He too telescoped the decade, 
that the first 306 of his 332 pages go only through Zapata's and Villa's m 
ing in Xochimilco in 1914, and he invented characters and scenes and mistook 
Soto y Gama's word as gospel, but he sketched out the essentials of person- 
ality, theme, and purpose very well. The screenplay for Kazan's movie see 
partly derived from this book. 
In 1960 Chevalier's article appeared in Cuadernos Americanos, to be trans- 
lated as “Un facteur décisif de la révolution agraire au Mexique: le souléve- 
ment de Zapata, 1911-1919," in Annales. Économies-Sociétés-Civilisations, 
XVI, 1 (January 1961), 66-82. This was the first article on the southern rev. 
olution by a professional historian, and precisely the historian best trained 
cause of his earlier excellent study of colonial estates, to see its origins and 
particular pattern of its forces. The material he used was not new, mainly it 
from Sotelo Inclán and Magaña, but the interpretation is seminal. With 
considering it no student of revolutionary Mexico really knows where h 
Two young American historians have recently published relevant articles 
—McNeely, already cited, and Arthur G. Pettit: “Relaciones Zapata-Car- 
ranza, 1914," Anuario de Historia, V (1965), 69-81. Both articles are careful 
summaries of some Zapatista memoirs and secondary accounts. 
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T. an have found more enlightening material if | had continued my 
h for published as well as private documents But by the spring of 1967 
he — seemed clear Not only had the hunt for more details become less 
, but the new details | found seemed to obscure the imprestion I 
decided was true. For the sake of Carlyle's "indispensablest beauty” I set 


getting done. 
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